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Very often I havo ant nlono at evening before a lire of 
logs in a room near the Hue St. Honor* 1 , und 1 1 t to 
call up fur mvaelf tlm groat men who £r**m that air 
challenged nero.saity, and, within the .screen ut their 
armies, created the modern world, 

There mtrrounded me upon Mteh oreadoms the furniture 
of their epueh. My eyes rested upon ti«-tuihi that w*re 
not only in tlm tradition uf the Hovolutiou, hut ioti* »4!eu 
tiHod and admired when tlm l 'em mutton w ho j.ining , and 
all about mo, in the severe taolu >>i tlm Kr»-neh .*.■•> mm* 
and in thu patudly of ornament f h.tf. uceumpam* ■> a > erf .mi 
austere carelessness fur fortune, wnn tin* utne**iplmro *<£ 
those lives to which my thoughts continually furie-d, Thu 
medium in which I attempted t * * evuke flour shadow *1 
tlmir own ami wh« in a fashion my inherit ; »no' AKuit 
mo and in my earn wa-, tlm clear and suiiinlni^ hfe >.f 1'am, 
nor was my imagination di.nturl«d by any re.-.-nt mriie-rma 
of privilege, by tin* sophistries of the uu*d* rn rich, «»r by 
tlm jargon ot thu evanescent and falsa jdub’^'jdu*^ by 
whose aid tlm uradi-miua attempt to ox-ape fr»*m th« 
traditionH of Kurope. 1 w*«s ho situated that tin* just m»» 
and endurance of thu Kopuhlic wore an evelent an fnafmfi-.it 
things, and I know without any doubt that tin* Jat< <mul 
lumper wait, in the tint* phrase of a euntnmj«*raty, tlm 
pormunont religion of humanity. 

My Holitude WHU not UUViHtfod, It WHS J*e slide in 
nuuh a place and with such mem*iri*-s to j 1 m v «* tn a great 
company, to hear in thu Htre* m the rumble of the gt»n*j, 
and to Reo tho high palaces of the city full of thu pruplu 



»treSgth“to C ° Ild 7 et : ‘hat had.th, 

iidmg, so nobJ defence of ?? mes of his poverty and 
‘He beauty of St. ZtthetZ 1 °° ald up 

Cemot, stretched out’on the'l atlgaW e “neentration of 
P^S with candles oveTtfe l.Z ° f Ae ™ttee. 
There, also, distinct and H lV h f “ a P? of the ^nce. 
summon the great figure of D?X 5y0Ild the rest, I could 
ship, and his soul that aW ^ ^ S ood -feIW- 
‘hat, when it was close " a g recalled the Marne and 

boring the pleasant countovt.’-^? n0t beI P remem- 
oonmmnion with the Aub e- I had some 

e fire of Barbaroux, the somhr 6 °f Pergniaud, 
these scenes I could follow mX^T f Wd ' Aoross 
felf, and that carried a madTo \ ihA !\ vaa “ever him- 

jn>t avoiding catastrophe The" ,’" 0 ' 11 Se T ueI - but 

/the volunteers thrown out fo7 were the Ernies 
return of > 9S . Or fem “he tr f T S ?° m 1:16 g*tes, the 
of Charleroi would standXaim^V 116 beav T brings 
high, bare land of Fleurus over X a Ju ™ dwn ' with the 
ugle-call, waking the vonn emj ajl( ^ Da Diane the 
the battle. S out of the tmnehes to 

found at e ia e st S ™is m °Xu ffi like ° l0Uds ’ ““‘able, and I 
r-eries, that their LZfXZf X such 

that the mind arose from c, Id m ™ “secure, and 
lacked stuff and avoided c?t ^ a&fled . oince they 
dreaming reposed upon XXZ T ^ gaze - Ha d such a 
Proper food for po e £y f “ 01es - * would have been 
the men whose story proved " but the d eeds and 

Z *2 m ? 6 daad were tone &?,*■ tha ‘ * «ould thus 
nd the things done. Then it „ hres had been lived 
content in the shadows- it L not P ossibIe to rest 
the whole truth, and since 0 ^' nec f sa ^ to fill out ■ 
e idea in which all these aIread ^ certain of 

became a busing to ““‘ained, it 



them up tr<»m Usioiro* r u .«> >: 

< '.n. u! U ! >' 

1 liiiUv** 

had t» *« 4 U fstv'di*,.- if 

in* i.-i: tr 

;< t-f rt 

W»‘ll i'U.U'd' dp*.... . <it ,. 

In flii.-i fa,-.!, a vu< U 

d» al t . id 

r f lit* 


; fhe lu/h ph*.»,',itro >f min.dm.; 

greater p.» -i Vitli j.**?, a:.\ iu.«so than in 1 ; .*,c vail 

wit bout injury r>» i" ••* h * ■ «•.<;,? e-f ..f mdo .v ^ 

tiis.Mmaht'it »*i v .t,x\ is.* jud/unm! : the douo-'if m u 
of lut'or'i, f ll*’ ' .Usd f! t» - vkf,: 

Hit In mind'. r*'jo.-f !.>r the "i .*!.*■ «»! th* - ntn!t« *s t<u 

Nature iun < r h\tv*’ > tmmi ',*-4 »u?!i h* r u 

disturb ami hard*'?*. lb-- 4 *i h »h*.-r. «-1 fV*in 

appreciation. < r ini i aII • •u* • •; t *u.e aif h * e-' 
more prai -e, Jio ii 4 loam , »» numb'-t » i<<-«m 

mind. It is ;*■» ? li *u.*h «-ur j e f u \h*■> m>! uU«• 
j'ra.sp tho numbmh-'i ■ imji. v:*> <iv. upon vs }»»*•>*• m?* 
Hint nr it'itl truth r«-j 

N<'\ rf f hrb J h*' 'I <• l • pm. I? n 1 
j^rtiwiin: Ml ■.!.<-<. * .mb* r up <n a dubm<„4 hill , \< 

to lm \«’ r:*f .d .1 .!t* i .m * U him v ' t Um 4'h«-|* 

ollt at licit a v a* -I a pl>n:, ! u4«-. ? I. U aro 

UttauiM.tatifi.il at Lot.'a ••I •.!; h a oeh iilo' f-«u 4 

and heartin' isr» f ■* imm.- <t \. Th*m a ion t>- 
reached. if hi »- .* y f•< to nu e , and v«hen < mm 4 l 
and ooitfradi>*f-*,ti are t« •; -It»-4 info .t umm 1 Ki -: w - 
continual admiv.t >n. I ‘f f h«* •..*!>«» of *n mf Uud- . 


jmtty, ia»rdid »r nm-ipm.;* d-e-i tut m.d. tu ><re 
and therefore iiem* *o-i-i.r*n!% fin* 4 , \-t l.af had 1 nf.* 
lyritiH or i*it»Iu. 

X 11 W. lhrr«’ a to 4^*4' li" ’ f • fJ.rj !»oUh«*,i .»! n|»pt- 

hint«try two ir.ifnrrt v, h> -h t<- ah a\>"\ v;v 

attempt t«» ti x ;iu hr.i j • ti Vi to 

hr«t to Utak«* the t«h * *! r.Siiit ?■.- u.o A * 
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rection/’ and there is no resurrection without the resurrec¬ 
tion of the flesh. In the second place, it is necessary to 
admit laborious and dusty discussion, not only of disputed 
events, but of the inner workings of a mind. It is the 
attempt to achieve either of these ends that gives such 
history as that which I have attempted its burden of 
endeavour. It is the attempt to unite the two which 
lends also to such a book a necessary, but inartistic 
incongruity. I could not illustrate that burden and that 
incongruity better than by referring to the very subject 
of the pages that follow. 

Nothing would be easier than to make a drama of 
the life of Robespierre, were one content to neglect the 
exactitude of historical record. On the other hand, 
nothing would be easier—seeing the enormous amount 
of material that has been accumulated with regard to 
him, the mass of his written work, and the great host of 
witnesses that have left their impression of him for 
posterity—than to write down a voluminous chronicle in 
which the self-contradictions should be stated, but not 
explained, and in which all the sequence of the great 
story and all its poignancy should be neglected. I say 
either of these, the drama or the chronicle, would follow a 
straight road. But when it comes to the combination of 
both, there is imposed a task in which perfection is 
impossible, and whose fulfilment I know will certainly not 
be found in this book. Yet such a combination is the 
first duty of history. 

Let me take an instance, one out of a hundred, of 
what I mean. In the last seven weeks of the Terror, 
when that system had, as it were, passed into frenzy, 
Robespierre was regarded universally as its author and 
king. There must be some foundation for a tradition 
which all contemporaries, domestic and foreign, unques- 
tioningly accepted. Nothing could be easier and nothing 
would more satisfy the sense of the dramatic in history 
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than to present him as the guilty conceiver of an enor¬ 
mous crime, and to make Thermidor the retribution. 
Turn to the documents of these seven weeks and you 
will discover that he would not sign the lists of the con¬ 
demned, that he protested against nearly all the more 
famous of the prosecutions, and that the body directly 
responsible for them, the Committee of Public Safety, 
regarded him as a danger; more, you will find that 
the spokesman of that body says that Robespierre 
perished “because he attempted to put a curb on the 
Revolution ”; and you will find that those who chiefly 
overthrew him were men determined to push the Terror 
to a further extreme. What is to be made of such a con¬ 
tradiction ? In fiction such a crux can never arise; in \ 
history, and especially in the history of this man, such 
paradoxes are the ordinary material of the story, and 
one may not so correct and omit as to lend the whole 
an artificial simplicity. It is even necessary, in present¬ 
ing one single figure, not only to admit every record, 
however contradictory, but to analyse, to discuss, and at 
the risk of great tedium, to bolt out the best reading of 
that hidden spring of the mind. 

So much for what is wearisome in the life of Robes¬ 
pierre. It is the more wearisome because he had but 
one theme, because he could speak of nothing but of that 
theme and of himself, the voice of it, and because the in¬ 
tricate problem of his rise stands contrasted with the 
plain and terrible scenes whose interest for us to-day is 
still that of an armed combat to men watching from the 
heights. 

And if the necessity of discussion threatens tedium, 
the attempt to recover physical details may introduce 
another danger: it may make the history seem doubtful. 
It will be discovered by my reader that continually 
throughout the following pages I have introduced that 
kind of description which is expected rather in the evidence 


public records of fU h 7 . uescri Ptions and the 

be built m rr«° f the wa F m wbieb a scene may 
the impression b, tT® 0 - eX0use tlleir absence; take 
of Public Safety on ® ha P ter - of tbe Committee 

£»th Thermidor 7 and between tbe 8th aud 

room. There are « the dawn comi ug into the 
somewhat oontradictory'memohrbut 0 ^ re . main “ g “ 
contemporary description of that s ene w ““ 
certain that mv own doon.* *• • ’ Hw am 1 

remains at the observn* ^ ^ ^ trUe ? Because there 

overcast weather of that* 7 m * reoord of tlle sultr J> 

beat and distant thunder^'Tthf d^ °p ^ inoreask “S 
has yiven us thp dot -j , e olay, because Mercier 

because many men fdlflil T of the room; 

to me the aspect of thp 7^ been able to des cribe 
da Flore; be^e one ^ “‘ he ** 

road that Collot and Pill ^ k Upon tiie ma P fcile 
the Jacobins to tbe me T*. ? ust have followed from 

beeausewehave a reoofd : tfe^! ° f the Tu!Ueries - 

rose to leave and on e • time when St - Just 

was advanced. I covilTnwlTm f " the da y%bt 
page which would each do™ ^ places m that one 
whence were dra™ t *? sW frortl 

woven. But I know that tbp f t, w ^ lc ^ the whole is 
and I have therefore presented * h ° d ,^ nires an a P°logy 
Finally, I owe it Cy ^d * ^ ^ ^ 

J readers to disclaim research. 
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The work that remains to be done with regard to Robes¬ 
pierre does not lie in the discovery of new documents; 
there are too many already, and those that would have 
told us most were burnt by Courtois. I say that it 
is impossible to add seriously to the collection of facts 
which M. Hamel made in the course of something 
like a lifetime more than thirty years ago. It is a 
record containing nothing but facts, each one sub¬ 
stantiated and every document quoted, and it is nearer 
2000 than 1000 pages long. The work which re¬ 
mains to be done upon Robespierre is the explanation 
of him. There are the facts in a vast accumulation. 
They contradict each other; they present a problem 
not only of the greatest intellectual interest, but of some 
considerable moment to those who would comprehond 
the nature and the origin of our modern politics. To 
arrive at the sharp truth with regard to this man, who, 
at the Renaissance of European democracy, was made for 
a few months a kind of god, is to understand perhaps the 
problem which the immediate future presents to us, and 
even if it does not do this, the solution may help us to 
understand the Revolution in which our modern theory 
began. 

To explain that man imperfectly is all I have at¬ 
tempted. It has been so difficult that (with the ex¬ 
ception of a slight essay upon the town of Paris) it 
has provided the occupation of two years. How that 
the work is over I could almost wish that instead of 
wandering in such a desert it had been my task to 
follow St. Just and the wars, and to revive the memorios 
of forgotten valour. 
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ROBESPIERRE 


CHAPTER I 

THE PERSON AND CHARACTER OF 
ROBESPIERRE 

In presenting tlie story of Robespierre tbis must be 
attempted at the outset as a key to the whole: tbe 
picture of himself. A man of insufficient capacity, bent 
into the narrowest gauge, tenacious of all that statesmen 
least comprehend, and wholly ignorant even of tha 
elements of their science, became for a brief time the 
personification of a vast national movement of which 
he was but barely in sympathy with one single aspect, 
and that the least inspiring and the least fruitful. How 
did such a position come to him, and why did it remain 
even for those few months ? This same man, singularly 
ill-fitted to his country, to its traditions and its native 
humour, to its colour, religion, and every essential, fell 
suddenly from power by no general rising of opinion, 
by no discovery of discord between himself and those 
who had worshipped him. He fell by a kind of mighty 
triviality; a small chance of intrigue and conspiracy 
that yet carried in itself much of the fate of our civili¬ 
sation. How is such a fall to be explained ? 

The secret of his eminence and of his extinction 
lies in himself. The men, the circumstances that sur¬ 
rounded him are well known. The environment of his 

▲ 
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personality lias been fully studied. Every attempt to 
solve tlie problem of bis career from these data has 
failed; every such attempt has but resulted in the de¬ 
lineation of a caricature, or in the evocation of mere phan¬ 
tasy. The causes of that supreme elevation and that 
immediate fall do not lie, as they do with the vast 
majority of such historical accidents, in the pressure 
of surrounding things; they must be sought from within. 
The problem cannot be approached from the standpoint 
of that fierce and open youth which was recasting 
Europe; the youth from which his concealed activities 
so strangely differed, and which will always be as clear 
and plain as the good daylight. You can solve it only 
by standing where his own soul stood, looking out with 
his own pale eyes to see the bodiless world stretched 
on one unsupported truth, and feeling in yourself, as 
you read, that proximity of fixed conviction to organic 
weakness, which he knew to be his compound, and which, 
determined the whole of his life. 

The unravelling of his motives, the establishment 
of his relation to the great movement with which he 
is sometimes erroneously identified, the exact fixing of 
his proportions and capacities are not idle speculations. 
So to present the real man has this double purpose, 
each part of which is full of value: it helps to explain 
the growth and character of symbolic figures in general; 
it presents from a special standpoint the various web 
of the Revolution in particular. A life of Robespierre 
should show of what stuff are made those single- 
thoughted, narrow exponents of a wide enthusiasm 
round whom the legends gather, and who tend to stand 
in history as embodied principles, losing their real selves 
in the effect of time—and in a life of Robespierre there 
should also be apparent that comedy wherein lies the 
artistic interest of the great story of France and 
Europe. 
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as it does tlie most violent ill-judgment, the worst deeds 
and the widest deviation from truth and from reality, 
is yet seen to he commingled with that permanent 
appreciation of justice which is at once the divinost 
and the most perilous attribute of the soul. 

Robespierre would have stood much more securely 
in history were he merely of that kind who, in tho 
passionate quest for a final state, or in an immediate 
attempt to remedy injustice, come out in the open to 
ruin the conventions and to remodel the permanent 
framework of society. He would not have afforded tlio 
problem which it is the matter of this book to ex amino 
if he could be set down at once in the run of thie re¬ 
formers, nor is a thorough knowledge of his life of valuo 
because it shows the ordinary type of those who lead 
or perfect great movements. It is precisely because tlio 
phenomenon of his immense popularity and brief hold 
of power is special and peculiar that the study of him 
becomes an appreciation of what makes in human history 
for the high growths of fierce religions and for the persis¬ 
tent following of symbolic figures. It is as an original 
that he takes the stage. 

There are men upon whom the pretensions of wealth 
and the self-created values of rank work as an irritant 
corrosive; they feel the primary dignity of man to bo 
insulted by such fables, but they feel the insult especially 
as directed against themselves, and in their attempt to 
avenge it they lose proportion, calling in all evils angrily 
to remedy this one. He was not of these. 

There are others in whom the material suffering of 
the oppressed raises so generous an indignation that they 
are willing to pay the penalties of exaggeration and of a 
kind of frenzy, so only they may see righted the gross 
wrong that forbids human bread to the poor. He was 
not of these. 

There are others again who, with the experience of 
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an enslaved nationalif y, and of if •» e-m .?• |n«■> in i* * 
enslavement' of I he human \wll pur.am win m • i ur l 
years, i>y every un-un t he of f h> r > , 

nil iilcul which, under Mich •-.•u-tif s*>ici i - on>> orb t L c 
of individual freedom. Tu Mi>-h p t*i» imo and u pm 
mind are commonly granted, and they ulfima* l\ .v'm- \>- 
success liy three oi arm;. H«' w a.s io<t of i 

Then* arc others, {nr le »» bleated. m v>hoiu rh ’ mom 
fust iniipiities of living breed n furious hatred *d *h> u 
kind. Vet. in them also there burin *-i \ he 

divine, and because if is by eul that th-nr un/. r r. 
amused, they uIs** mv.d tb<d. He was not ••! fh«- .«• 

Them urn yet, ethers m whom the tine me*' t -r a 
neruml polity Hliii fer egnal law, ih-i at f h-> < *»i 

Heme corrupt time and turns them em.an, u • m thero- 
proceed, as by mi tmlbumf, of oigaiue h.'o. now, m.A 
vigorous ins! it ui tons that ju*->i-rve the S'am t>>r ^^,7.5 
ficus from decay. In the emujuny of the U i.h.i's *u 
which could b<»n J, us it lain, an at my >4 such n-..-n he. 
yet, could net, count himself of that Lind 

lie u a a dt\uj ci d 11 * *m all tflk* e, *, p. 1 ,■ f v» ii* * in v *! os e 
over form the reaction fowuid » snuph*-;' \ m-a*. | - ■ . 

tltoni, are united hy u comm-u Hsy.i.ci n. »*.,.{ «(,» 
occupied and driven by the ufllaf'oi of ^ , :;i « g.-aam , 
instrument s of un nut or j»o w «*r \\ ha*, f U*' u, w %i ■} hi 3 

place among tlm Kov.dmionarhi* %%h>. d-inn. •» « 
whoso tenacity dinturbs. btif idii'V' eb*<jf.’>. 11 •;tn,*.» t s,, • 11 5% 
memory of original right, can therefore osirud :..*u 
kind? that he i:» to lw reck*<i>ed among i| s - n } s ,, 

thus make aturting'j«dntn m history in one will mi.,, a 
upon his conscicncti to deny, and unlerej ndu.st Vl,« 
oomunm ermr by which h*/ i-» noihmg but a ^ 0!, an 
umptinesa delim-d by a ma.ci of n*vn»h'»n-j. ;i >,-i jiro-M^u 
t() Him tile limn Iminuli, and. ho far oh ihu d-^Uii'e »»f 
timu will jHirmit ionline him t*» npp*:ar, 
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It is wisest, in attempting the resurrection of a man, 
to follow the natural order of observation and to see him 
physically as all could see him in his time, before one 
seeks out the remote springs of his action, or approaches 
an analysis of his temper. 

__In height Robespierre was a little below the medium, 

but this feature, which would not in itself convey an 
impression of insignificance, went with a certain slight¬ 
ness of build that left him unnoticed unless, by the 
accident of the tribune, he were withdrawn from the 
crowd. His frame was of a delicate mould, his hands 
and feet small and well-shaped, his chest neither broad 
nor deep. He had not that vitality of action which pro¬ 
ceeds from well-furnished lungs; neither the voice nor 
the gesture, the good-humour, nor the sudden powers 
that belong to men whose fires have draught to them. 
Indeed his complexion, though clear, was of that palo 
cast which we often associate with a kind of morbidity, 
and he was throughout his youth and public life affected 
with the frequent approach, though never with the con¬ 
tinuance, of ill-health. 'Hhe recollection of this pallox* 
and of the delicacy of his skin gave rise (when his living 1 
presence was no longer there to correct the error) to an 
impression of sourness and nervous bile which has vitiated 
most historical descriptions; for, as will be seen in much 
that follows, his temper was even beyond the common, his 
smile, though cold, was frequent, and his patience firm. 

He had, in common with the whole of that French pro¬ 
fessional class from which he sprang, a pronounced habit 

.of order, a regularity of demeanour, and a very remarkable 

capacity for prolonged mental work; but this last soffehdccL 
to expend itself upon imaginaries and perpetual deduc¬ 
tions that he lost the sustenance which it afforded in. 
countless other cases to the more practical minds of the 
Revolution; nor did it produce in him that reaction to¬ 
wards common things which was so marked in Carnot, 
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which hail at the. end begun t«» in St. Just 

apnol.iUi for arrangement evoked iit ins ntiml a, oluir- 
• which must, hit mentioned later; in b t m ' nit**r 1 i fn 
lV0 liim t.ho neatness of dress vv 1 1 'n' h bus so utim 
; justly insist'd upon by the hhn*ru*.i **t t h«> K.-volu- 

' lie pushed to some oxees . an fUni.iMo V1, '«* whopt-by 

( !; m; of tho person was urndo the s$ *«-•-nil n.H-ial duty 
ho old regime, and is still pr^'t-vd in r \ .u/y,.tut.-d 
irom-o by the social class of whh’h 1 a*' l*»nu*-,i u m.-m- 

iUoderat.e as was his expomlit ur«* a! «\rr y perim! 
ns life, ho found tho moans for n <’*«.rvtid wardrobe, 
devoted a regular portion of his tinn* t*> it.s main 
auco. In t.ho variety of colours whioh t be uige per 
,Lod ho ohoso such as were host to his typo imd 

sonoo, and, partly from a desire ti» n v« >ht M hm, 

tly from t.aslo, ho preferred t he a* d *or relnuni »»t tho 
itomporary fashion of his rank, a warm brown tip olive, 
ion for t.lio colour of his euat. bat * *r h*n Vrut ui'ed 
on the brighter colours of hi him I upon a 

’ourito light, blue, whie.h the aeoitb • 11 1 **t two dat o.h him 

ulerod famous. Ill tho careful ‘'h-yanee ‘»f bin .*4Ik 
to kings, in t.ho huekles which* on it ft or the 0 liaj iyp» 
fashion in 1 / ho outlimed t«* 1 a * ■ npoti bio shops, 
his white stock and small lace wri.^t ImuoLh, ho dia played 
ovory point, the general timte * *f hi» Herhp yy but 
.at heightened by a fat more Heruj*t*b *u.h at tent ion and 
somewhat greater choico than hi** xi* high bourn tn»ul >i 
iow. It is evident that with sue.h n l asto ho would 

jservo to a detail tho convent i* ‘trn **f the in hia 

arbering. 11 is brown hair, rar*-S"ittly brushed bank and 
,andiug fully outwards, was pew with exuet anti 

aily regularity, and it is relul«d af Itiftti that in alt Urn 

igils and alarms of the hunt tiv*-n when those 

,roet battles joined up whole day.-* um.de uun forgot 

Doping and waking. he was in?vt*r unahuvon till tho 

wful watch that untied las lift*. 
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Such habits were necessarily accompanied by an 
erect figure, by a rapid though not decided step, and by 
certain slight vivacity in the movements of the head, 
though he dealt as rarely as any other northerner in the 
language of gesture, being restrained in every attitude 
and careful to preserve his poise. 

When you came to look at his face there was ap¬ 
parent a peculiar character which engravers and sculptors 
greatly exaggerated after his death, but which a study 
of contemporary painting reduces to juster proportions; 

. it consisted in the prominence of the facial bones and 
a lack of softness in the contours. This meagre hard¬ 
ness produced no very striking or violent effect, but it was 
sufficiently emphatic to place him, when we call up the 
great gallery which the Revolution affords, in the group 
of over-keen, sharp-featured portraits wherein are found 
also Sieybs, Jean-Bon, Camus, Couthon, and many other 
dissimilar men united only in a common appearance of 
emphasis and precision. 

Such effects as this accident of leanness produced in 
his expression were heightened by details that often 
accompany its presence. Thus the cheek-bones were 
high and formed the broadest part of his face. His 
nose was short, delicate and quite without an arch, his 
lips compressed and thin; and there was an insufficient 
development of the jaw accompanied by a sharpness of 
the chin, which, when his little constant smile was 
absent, lent a somewhat false appearance of ..bitterness 
to his appearance. The upper part of his face, that the 
hollowness of his cheeks thus threw into relief, was 
remarkable for a feature which the hair-dress of the 
eighteenth century tended indeed to exaggerate, but 
which yet was common to half the public men of the 
time; I mean the broad, high and retreating forehead 
which seems to promise grasp and rapid reason, but 
which ignores the mysteries and is unacquainted with 
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doubt,. You may find if in o \ • vy profile of all tho 
Bourbons, of Hiderot, ft \ «> 11 ,t i * and * * % r »11 «*i M imbeau. 
Bor tho rest, his bond was iv odar t hough mm< w hat 
small and such impressions a*, it mi dtt aif*>rd of m 
tolloctual power, or rather alterity, w< r>' increased by 
an upward holding of if eomiuon f,» men of hi * inferior 
staturo. His won is thus reach'd f ho w ledo of an 
assumhly, and tho direction ot his par.*', which wa*, 
commonly ahovo tho hori/on. add' d f•> hi * earn an 
air of confidence that was hardly in keeping wifh the 
attitude of his mind. 

His eyes, whence most hi', self pierced outward, pa\ e 
immediate evidence of the humogrn* if y. siucou?) and 
circumscription as they diii ,d%o of the half un-piat „,f his 
mind anti of its unfitfrdmw, for reception, F,, r f},„ * hght 
promimmoo of their brows made them mem d«»p, r •.* t 
and elisor together tban they tvalh were, but this pa*.e 
no Hpue.ial elTee.t of energy or profundity since fh*nr r-T.»ur 
and a physical weakness in their action modified or 
destroyed their impiessiuu. They w* re j*-euham p d«- 
and of a neutral greenish prey, not without lehr bn? 
(plitu bereft of brilliance; ,m far fjs-m p,, > . any that 
command which is common to the \ r.i.,u of r h-m uho 
control parliaments, a nervous w.-alu* ss f ha' caused ;i 
rocurruilt trembling in their lain compelled him to tho 
U 80 of spectacles when ho wu.s at w*>rk or when t-aa was 
his universal huhit) ho read his spreeies, The .npjr,-.!<,ii 
of these eyes of his was m»t unkindly, and it ac.-, nfmUrd 
the alight, smiling tension which was the rouuuon contour 
of hia lips; hnt an over rapid glance that seemed Ut ft at< h 
U|K)U every occasion, gave v\ churo ot iiilt.it became in 
circumstancea of danger an unbalancing habit *•! ;onp;ct..n 
Then, too, he would often raise his forehead m wtml.I- > 
when ho spoke and play a lit fie wg h his tin yis. Thmo 
nervous faults that took uw av so mu> It ir- ‘in hi. plm-ied 
capacity for dominion were repeated aim m wita,m slight 
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movements of the lower face that gained upon him in 
moments of irritation or of concentrated attention; as 
though the slight tremor from which his eyes suffered 
provoked a sympathetic action in the facial muscles of 
the jaw. 

But it would be very ridiculous to make of these 
symptoms a principal matter in the picture of Robespierre. 
Thevj yere generally, absent from his later, as they were 
entirely from his earlier life, and they serve but as indica¬ 
tions of the manner in which his temperament was 
affected by an extreme success and a corresponding 
danger, for either of which it was utterly unsuited. In 
evidence of this it may be noted that his fa ce was free 

—from_the lines which constant anxiety or ceaseless 

assiduity drew upon those of his contemporaries, nor 
had he any marked development of such indications of 
character, save in the furrows that flank the mouth and 
that stand commonly for some perception of irony and 
for a habit of self-control. 

I will believe that his voice though somewhat weak 
and possessing no wide range, yet had a power of very 
varied modulation, was sympathetic and clear. It was 
pitched to such a tenor that in the silence generally 
accorded to him it reached with exact articulation to tlio 
furthest recesses of the galleries in the Menus Plaisirs, or 
even in the vast oval of the Manage. But whenever 
a hubbub arose he was quite unable to meet it, and 
would either endure till it had passed or succumb to ib 
as to a physical oppression. In the open air, when thero 
were no walls to make a sounding-board, he could hardly 
be heard. In all this he differed widely from those whom 
he supplanted, from Mirabeau and Danton, whose deep, 
loud voices could fill an open arena, and in any closed 
and violent debate could sound like large bells above a 
gale. If there was any other thing to help the success 
of his oratory beside the clarity of articulation and tho 
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pitch to which I have alluded, it lay in the reputation 
that a small surrounding of friends had made for his 
manner; a reputation inherited from his half-literary 
youth in college and at Arras, where it is indubitable 
that he had exercised a permanent if exiguous charm, 
and one that Carnot, Le Bas, Desmoulins or the Roberts 
would certainly remember. 

Such in general, then, is the picture one must take 
with one in following his adventure and tragedy. A 
figure slight but erect and sufficiently well filled, a little 
dainty and always exquisitely fitted, not disdainful of 
colour but contemptuous of ornament, he maintained to 
the end those externals which had been the enamel of 
the old society; shaming, astonishing or irking the sick 
slipshod of a Marat, the casual rough negligence of a 
Danton, the dust of maps and floors that soiled a sleep¬ 
less Carnot, the common tongue of a Hdbert or the 
guard-room coarseness of a Hanriot. We must see his 
small, set and pointed, but open and somewhat lifted face 
developing in the course of a stress for which he was not 
made and which a nascent ambition could alone compel 
him to suffer, some growing nervousness of manner. His 
pale complexion upon whose temples and forehead the 
veins would show, his blonde, grey-green, short-sighted, 
luminous but weakening eyes, his lips compressed and 
thin, but often set to an expression of advance or atten¬ 
tion, his large retreating forehead, his reserve of gesture 
—all these form the expression of which a voice some¬ 
what high and tenuous but not without attraction was 
the organ. 

He passes up the Revolution as in his physical gait 
he passed up the gangway of the parliament: rapidly, 
but not over decidedly; lacking, apparently, the power 
of controlling others, but with the cohskahcy of attitude 
that proceeds from strict limitations and with a singular 
fixity of carriage, A man, with all this, absorbed in the 
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effort aftor form, possessed of a considerable literary am¬ 
bition, pale, insuflicient, exurt. laborious, ho dors not, scorn 
much more than the successful and locally prominent 
county lawyer, a triilo pedant ic, but enjoying a sound con¬ 
nection of justly admiring and somewhat unimpressive 
frionds; one that., entering politics, might draft or criticise, 
but that could hardly attract a general observation. 

This ho should havo been, and such things ho should 
havo done. What did ho ? 

Ho hold first a group, then a great political machine, 
then a sovereign assembly, and at. last a nation, attentive, 
lie became the title and front, of tho republic: the kings 
regarded him ; ho put some, fear into the priests ; tho armies 
converged upon his tonoment; tho general run of Kuropean 
society stood aghast at his supposed enormities; tho must 
generous, the most, practical, and the most violent, of the 
great Reformers alike insist is l upon his hearing their 
standard; ho may become for tho martyrs and prophets 
of complete democracy an idol, as ho has already heemuu 
their legend. Whence did this astonishing contrast be¬ 
tween his native, probable career and his actual fate pro¬ 
ceed ? It proceeded from tins fact that, his character 
contained a something which the special nature of the 
time craved, which it insisted upon ami would not aban¬ 
don. That something was hut one factor of his whole 
temperament, it might, have lain dormant though it could 
never have boon atrophied, hut certainly it would have 
suffered neglect in ordinary times, and with tiiat. neglect 
ho would himself, in, ordinary times, havo remained 
contented. 

To discover this hidden and permanent part of him 
which the Revolution deified, it is necessary to examine 
what inner temper accompanied or gave rise to the exter¬ 
nals I have described, and such a tusk I shall now under¬ 
take : to show the mind that made this body. 

Tho character of Robespierre is contained in t huso 
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connected facts: First, that, lie was a man of the old 
no— divining nothing outside of it, undisturbed by 
germinating of the futuro which worked in and 
^blod tho groat minds around him, and threw an 
,gy of travail into their splondid tragedy; socondly, 
J ho liad to an inhuman, or (if tho word bo proforrod) 
p horoic, degree the potentiality of intonso conviction; 
find had givon him a kind of stone tabornaelo within 
soul whoro ho could treasuro absoluto truths and this 
^rnaclo remained imprognablo. 

Of those two qualities I would spoak in their order. 

It was uniquely because Robospiorro was a man of tho 
regime that ho rocoivod so unquostioningly the philo- 
py which that world producod for its own destruction, 
l his strict confinomont to this society it was that made 
, y so universally accepted as tho loader of its oxodus. 
y\ full of tho timo to come sullerod from tho suspicion 
f ( attaches to wliatovur is strange; Danton was too 
t tjh inspired by tlio futuro realities, tho creations of 
} revolution; tho Girondins wore too much up in tho 
pt outside their time and their world. Put for Robos- 
j-ro every trick that wearies us now, every det ail which 
reject as faded in colour or stiltod in design, was part 
a political fnrtuno. Ilia long classical allusions, his 
ll-apportionod phrases, tho symbolism that scorns tinsol 
tis now, wore tlio very air of that timo; it was thought 
sound mark in a man that ho should unconsciously 
uopfc such habits always. Thoy woro to his gonoration 
1 at wordy compromises, tho allusivo stylo, tho protonco 
knowledge, and tho jargon of scionoo aro to ours;— 
ings which a man rojocts to his interior and lasting 
od, but to his immediato hurt; things which make 
sy and successful tho livos of those who do not porcoivo 
who aro content to forgot thoir triviality. Of such 
■vantage is it novor to have passed tho gates of one 
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It is a necessity proceeding from the very nature of 
change that each period of a definite colour and temper, 
wV‘V ig an ideal perhaps of things long past, 

1.5-u /nr epoch immediately preceding it. So the 
fiua •• t saw nothing but vileness in the sunset of 

gous, drew up a baleful legend to condemn the 
memory of Julian, broke the statues in the gardens of 
Lutetia, and threatened even our immemorial worship of 
wells and trees. So the Renaissance neglected altogether 
and left for dead the exquisite last of the Gothic; planted 
Goujons caryatides upon the green walls of Philip 
Augustus and dominated the roofless turrets and the 
crumbling machicolations of the old Louvre under the 
high pride of an Italian palace. So we, who retrace the 
pointed windows, yearn for the perfumes, the visions 
and the colours, and even in our every political creation 
do but recreate—whether we know it or not—the middle 
ages, are amused or more often disgusted by the great 
century from which we sprang. But if we are to com¬ 
prehend the Revolution which was the outcome of that 
century, especially if we are to appreciate a character 
so steeped in the influence of that time, it is necessary 
to lose a little of this modern aversion and to love a little, 
if we are to understand it, the generation which used 
“Liberty” as a password or a talisman, and which by 
the arms of America and France, by the economic science 
of England created our own time. 

What was that generation, and where can its influ¬ 
ence still be found ? 

I should be ungrateful to the forest of Marly and 
to the stone basin hung with silence, were I to forget 
the men whose shadows can still startle us at evening 
or the impress of the great kings. The genius of these 
woods does not pass, or if it passes, passes in a slow 
transformation that infinitely exceeds the hurried move¬ 
ments of men and that lives the slow life of the sacred 
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It would scorn atf though the | ,J ' r r 
were native to the undergrow tli and fn> 
and as though whatever p"«vr pr*- 1 i •' 
3 peculiar places, worked with a *.':*■ .e > 

: the veil of loneliness and ale. p, lh-.. 
ss are returned as though ln*m a "r.ie 
the springs have an older gat>-t \, f nr . 
sss more majestic, the summers ar** m-e- 
winters have a more Saturnian hr-»*ui.* 
mingles with thorn all: and the h.d 
m minds from whoso clear vi. am pi* 
e framework of whose, society was n*stu« d 
prise of politics, visit these place-. a".dn. 1 
influence is certainly to bo discevr*. d h* s* 
for hero only: the courtier,', v. h<<m \ ■ ■ 
id, the women whose eyes <;tu,d.? 
isiasms of humanity, tin' swords and t 
were to marshal the great nans, am : 
thing moro than thoir memories is found 
scrolled gatos and the severe av« urn-. /: 
flit manors. There is a great limiv 1 d 
nisty Orgo upon the way to Urhsuim vd 
s or by the si lores of whose wide and <■>, > 
discovor that spirit alive; there is in »i... 
■0 Boutoimo in the western IV.hnv , 
an inn where tlio (drumtins h* IT rh« .-r r 
ng as they went, up towards Paris an 1 
c in the declining summer of At , «• 
ce prosorvos, exterior to and Idplor flan. * 
.ango, the walls and the garden*. t>. »lbh * 
■eturn. 

iy such influeneeM my own ehildbo 4 
in part surrounded. Kvcii uber a hu<, \ 
thing in the flesh remained of jr {; - 
ded, there wore eharaclciv. \\} r . h ' , 
tion; women from whom 1 beard ..** ?!.«•. 
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in the guard of the Palace, and men strictly formed in 
what had once been the new stoicism of the Emile and 
fixed and anchored backwards to the legend of Diderot 
and the hard crystal of the Encyclopaedia. I should, 
then, be able to show what influences they were that 
trained the early manhood of Robespierre; what that 
generation was whose every impress he received and of 
whose salvation in Rousseau it was his in particular to 
make an exalted and irrefragable creed. 

Of that society, the heirs and executors of so vast 
and changeful a past, the main, imprint was leisure. By 
which I mean, not the leisure which wealth or a secure 
pride convey—pride was hut in a powerless few, wealth 
was rare and attached often to a mere office. I mean 
that the entire framework of the old regime presupposed 
and compelled jappse and the spontaneous action of the 
mind. The least instructed of the poor, the most un¬ 
balanced and cynical of the rich alike moved in an 
atmosphere of economic protection, of custom and of 
set tasks. The eager competition that accompanies 
the rare re-births of history, that spurred the twelfth 
and the sixteenth centuries, that has enfevered and 
exhausted our own generation, was absent even from the 
conception of the men who preceded the Republic. And 
if a large repose was the lot (as it was the lot) even of 
wretched peasants who lacked bread and wine, still more 
was it the moulding condition of the professional class 
into which the vigour, the honesty, and the initiative of 
the nation had gathered. There was thrown over them 
as over the nobles, but over them with a more creative 
effect, the invariable and perhaps beneficent effect of 
ample room and quiet hours. In their art they pro¬ 
duced or admired the mists of early morning, the faces 
of young girls, the charming promises of April; in their 
music simple and enduring cadences, airs rather than 
harmonies; in their letters, the subtle values of exact 
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phrase appeared. They enjoyed that unconscious agree¬ 
ment with their mould, that plenitude of satisfaction 
which, since it releases the mind from the rasp of effort, 
fires it for direct creations, and fits it to overthrow the 
very environment which it thinks eternal. Nothing in 
the Revolutionaries more startles our moderns than this, 
that they took for granted so much and had so many 
dogmas. Yet it was partly the same spirit which forbade 
even the fashions to change until the whole flood of 
the new world had broken; just when that generation 
was fullest of Nature, just then it would have seemed 
to th 4 m rank madness to have grown a beard. 

^The P rofessionals then—to whom of course Robes¬ 
pierre belonged—were compelled by the conditions of 
their time to use intellects which no stress fatigued: 
they sought principles, and leisure discovered philosophy. 
The sentiment and the genial civilisation of their lives 
made them accept that Philosophy as absolutely as they 
accepted their social conventions. 

Partly their education (cl assical, severe, scholarly, 
in stinc t with Rome), but mucETmore tETTmge moral 
deficit of the time, the great social debt that demanded 
payment, and by which Europe had swung out from 
the normal, turned that Phi losophy into the channel- of 
politics, and at last this phenomenon was apparent in the 
rank'W'here some great nobles, many squires and all the 
lawyers mingled—that they had in their leisure returned 
to the abstractions which are at the base of political 
science. Their art and music had tinged those abstrac¬ 
tions with a colour of sensitive affection; the spectacle 
of a world visibly decaying from the effect of political 
inequality had lent passion to their convictions, had 
made them regard this faith of theirs as a kind of water 
of youth, and their very conventionality had left the 
mind free to create a new society upon the plan of their 
creed. 

B 
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This tide of inilm-nee throw up upon it.; crest the 
hum' and tin* intlm-nee ot <h-.ui .1aequo-; Kousseuu. 
With tins mention ot he. n.uuo a long digres-.iou is 
necessary. for it was ho who cm 4 into .m exact mould 
and forged int.o permanent torm t he dom.md ot {ho 
nightomth century. It wa; gheu to him ulono to 
restate with exactitude unci p-ov»r f ho tmh or al theory 
of ihu St at o : it was of Rousseau ih-ad that t ho genera¬ 
tion of tins Kovolutioitaric. made t hemseh >*,■; apostles, 
and it. was of Hottssrau's J>>nmilu that R-.b*-,pirrre in 
ospooial math* something, ns it wore, divino : a tmitpui 
and pormanont, rovolation of the portoot sfato. 

The* state may ho explained or loft unexplained. It 
commonly seems of little moment to the security of 
its order and of less to tin* happine of its fitizetis 
whether its analysis ho at tempt rd or it**, tor it is evident, 
that, our human nature- makes (a-, it is made hv ) society, 
and that wo live in our own country as in a native and 
necessary air. Nevertheless it will eur he tin* attempt 
of mui, since men are also r<-asonahle. to develop and 
maintain some explanation of tln-tr arrangements, and 
to discover those first principles upon which ohedienro to 
a rule and the nature and limits of political authority 
arc founded. And this attempt springs from two sources: 
fhmV^htttr-thH eager and doubtful mind of man, conscious 
of the divine within it. and therefore malcontent with 
the mysteries and limit at ions by which it is surrounded, 
will not rest from attacking and resolving the disturbing 
complexity of its environment ; this spontaneous force of 
the intellect, is the source of the social as of every other 
philosophy, and is tie* prime and noblest mobile of pulitirul 
inquiry. The second source of such a science is more 
immediate and practical. It r*-sides in the necessity 
which change produces for some standard of continuity. 
How is this now rendition ur that unusual combination 
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of circumstances to be mot, without, a disarrangement, of 
our social tradition ami wit.liout offence to that, sense of 
just.ico in whoso satisfaot ion alono humanity can repose? 
Wo cannot answer those now quest,iotas unless we have 
arrived at some clear principle from whoso application to 
tho modern circumstance a special rule may he deduced. 
Such and such an institution by its very ago seems to have 
introduced a new offence into living; we are in danger of 
confusing things and ideas, wo are disturbed and feci a 
iiocossity of correcting buck to a normal outline the ex¬ 
crescences of time. Hut in what, measure are we to act I 
Arc wo in a particular case to abolish, to reform, or to 
roinviguruto ? We cannot, toll unless there have boon laid 
down some low clear ahsolut.es by whie.h the condition of 
that institution may be judged, 'rids practical need, the 
need which gives rise to codes and is rollecled in ritual 
phrases, is tho second origin of politieal theory, and so 
true is it that humanity cannot timdly escape its action 
that tho vory men who most atfoct, to despise meta¬ 
physical definitions, and who arc most proud to pin 
themselves to custom for the regulation of their emintry, 
arc themselves, in that, sanctification of more lmhit, 
proposing a tremendous dogma of universal application 
by which some few states have outlasted fevers, hut, a 
hundred have boon bled to death and finally de¬ 
stroyed. 

I have said that the eighteenth century of its nature 
was impelled by the first of the.se forces; it tended 
philosophise. Physical discoveries already sufficient, to 
excite wore not yet so numerous nor so wide in range us 
t.o confuse the deductive powers of the mind; and, as I 
have said, order and a kind of artificial quirt, which 
brooded over tho ruins of tho old world commanded the 
minds of men for whom manual labour and economic 
strain wore alike unknown, to examine and define them- 
solves. Moreover the period possessed this mark of high 
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abstraction, that its specula?hm c.e.„,v,i all the field uf 
thought, and that no one v-c. coot* n* f.h it- it.id linked 
up tho various pro\ iners nt in.p:n v inn. a utaf- d s, ,tiM lu 
Loeko that wrote ot go\ »unuc nt, a! o m me • du-a?inn a 


hobby, and coloured all he « r*«fe by 

la. . 

? hat 

co! i hi 

‘pic.’i.c iuu 

of tho suciuoneo of ideas ; K m < > an 

v. r* <f e 

o! "ownn 

mont, also made education a leU bv 

, -Usd 

t- hurril idl he 

wrote by his instinctive and juv.j-.ju'm i 

fcgiv? 

L»r a lirat 

simplicity. 




But if tho eighteenth century umud 

! of if 

c’h hv its 

quality of leisurely decay, have ii.u: 

:,4 , 

idr 1 . . 

pm* •», and 

in framing them uotdd nece .• an!) 

La , >' 

■ dci, :, 

•' 1 for its 

intellectual satistaction a fh» o? 

t he 

S> a! >■ 

f la J o 11 ,vi 

also and especially present in ;f v, 1. 

a' l 

hal e i 

c.v.e d the 

second source of political mc. u- c. 

If 

ua, in i \treiue 

need of a guide and Htandaid tor u-‘ 

•'till, 



It is not, a neees etry accompanm 
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. * ..... 
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'ur ehali ,'e 

that this need shotdd ho i* if. flee; 

i.’h it 

: ;s alt 

mi a liable 

ofleet of time that such a need d 
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rut 

, bat our 

western Europe hv the great In t ■ 

i'*c d 
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•nt a hi.-li 

makes it the evident head of t ho w 
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li frit the 


IlOOd of, hut sutbrod the actual d» Jit oid *><i. i* Injuj, It, 
not only know that. it. a a.. =.»**«, , if a!-. <•,.$»>•« nrd an 
appotito fur health. For nur embsation has above all 
others, groat diversity of part a r-.uj.h d v.uii >d*-ar and 
uni tod memories; the jam! of Kur**f<*’ n on<*. p-rs-mal and (if 
would sown) unatVeoled by time , ita bo.SU t.» djd.-irufuf.-d 
to oxoosh, and 1 tears a f hoti'-an* i n larka i»s a enanyiug 
historical onvironment. Fn»m the \ of its 

structure and tho variety of its origins pn-c,, d those 
anomalies whieh threaten at great mf« » vah fn destroy if; 
but from its principle of unity and fr..m if u cmv-lomness 
of itself Europe pereeJVeii and fond a* j» the appr-iieh of 
its own dissolution. Tin* thread is «*. *.-r !■■.? th. buds 
of ocpiilibrium is not furg-nn u. We pi,--.. i i • d m the 
darkness of tho ninth century u,s m the tumbling 
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glory of tho sixteenth the terminology, the method of 
thought, tho mode of beauty, and tho main conquests 
of the mind which wo had inherited through those 
thousand years; wo have still in Europe one language, 
and even our shrines aro tho same. 

A hundred years ago it was not a local trouble of 
invasion nor a passing mania for wasting our energies 
in deserts, nor ovon the rebellion of a part against the 
whole that threatened us, but something graver and more 
universal. Tho whole fabric of Europe was in a dis¬ 
location botweon its outer self and the ideas upon which 
that self reposed. It is true to say that tho supernatural 
had novor disappeared so noarly from the wostern mind 
■—yet never had tho social institutions raisod upon the 
recognition of tho supernatural absorbed more wealth 
or supported a more dangerous luxury. Land was 
owned as tho Romans owned it, men thought of that 
ownership as absolute —yot the torms, the expensive 
formula), tho irritant conventions attaching to land woro 
still feudal, and an absolute dominion was dealt with as 
though it were a tenure. Tho conceptions of punishment 
and restraint woro those of a society whose central organi¬ 
sation, homogeneity, and facile communications permit a 
cortain mild and consistent prossuro—yet tho criminal 
courts of Europe retained (though they tampered with) 
tho crude violence that accompanies insecurity and that 
punishes by vengeance tho palpable crimes of primitivo 
and isolated communities. A hundred examples might 
bo given of tho tension which racked Europo as tho 
populations awoko to those anomalios. Ono moro enor¬ 
mous than all tho rest overshadowed and monacod her. 
Wo, tho makers or tho heirs of tho Christian theory 
and tho Roman law, had lapsed into tho grossest 
form of inequality. A direct domestic power, mixed 
and disguised hero and there with an indirect and 
economic control, gavo to an ill-doiinod oligarchy tho 
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privilege of un isolated control. That. privilege. was 
accompanied always ly ignorance of human c.mdilimis 
often by insolence, somethues by a glaring eoutrast be¬ 
tween the man and lbs pretcu,-.ions yt if rn.-xi-.led with a 
intuit' of thought, that spoke of humanity in tho general, 
with a theory of jurisprudcnee drawn from the strict 
egalitarianism of the Homan t‘ode, and t'ominonlv with 
t.ho political importauoo of the nobles. 

Tho ta-nlury at its very opening ;;»■( out. uinii'r tho 
guidance of hooko to porJi-ot an instrument of remedy 
which a hundred years of discussion had already freed 
from custom and confusion. It formulurisni anti made 
familiar a prime theory of the St ate. Before its first, 
generation was grown old the educated and articulate 
part, of Kuropo had universally consented to repeat a 
species of creed, to admire a rational basis for the State, 
to give a reply in legal form to every ipo- .tion of political 
right, and to every interpellation against authority. They 
explained tho machinery of society by the legal metaphor 
of contract or mutual obligation, and drdueed from this 
definition the clearest tides for lcgisl.ttion and the most, 
logical excuses for tho exercise of go\erntu* ntai power. 

There, still lingers in our academies a d< hate as to 
whether tho men of the eighteenth century chose the 
right, metaphor wherein to express the fundamental 
truths of polities. The- debate is hut an irrelevant and 
tedious discussion of nometiclattire, worthy of the atmos¬ 
phere in which it flourishes. There exists a true theory 
of the State which has everywhere hern accepted, and is 
in many forms, the starting point of all political know¬ 
ledge. We differ as to the best, torm ot the executive; 
as t,o the best machinery for connecting that on** function 
with tho whole; as to the proper m-uln and extent of the 
exorcise of legislative power. We differ upon the reality and 
value of local characteristics, and upon the practical effect 
of special reforms; hut we are agreed that sovereignty 
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must ultimately reside in tho community, t.luifc .subjection 
to an equal law is tho condition of citizenship, that tho 
governed are normally a part, of government. Those 
truths, which tho noblest of English documents has called 
“ self-evident,” may bo expressed as being part of the 
naturo of man, as being a reflection of tho divine plan, 
or they may bo yet more precisely laid down and be 
made capable of more exact deductions by the. use of 
mathematical or legal metaphors. Hut: whether the 
organic, the theological, or tho contractual method be 
used, tho end is the same, though each is fitted to 
special problems. They are all but indirect ways of pre¬ 
senting what escapes direct definition: that there must 
in a normal and living statu he a circulation of power 
from tho individual to tho community, and through the 
executive of Urn community hack to tho individual again; 
that tho moral right of government reposes upon an 
implied consent, and that a slate is in its fullest perfec¬ 
tion only when tho interior liberty or balance which 
makes us self-dependent beings is in part transformed 
into an exterior and civic liberty of the whole. 

Tho men of the eighteenth century, inheriting a 
certain tradition of phrase and needing something applic¬ 
able and direct, used the legal expression of this truth, 
and chose to ox press its nature by the parallel of a 
contract of association or employment. 

So insistent was the approaching call for change that 
the precision of the terms in wTucTi polities should ho de¬ 
fined increased with ('very treatise: became the test of 
every opinion. A standard of strict regularity and of 
the utmost simplicity was felt, in that time to he not 
only consonant to tins clarity of its thought, hut necessary 
to the terrible work which refused to ho delayed. Tho 
second generation of the century, the men whose activi¬ 
ties coincided with tho Seven Years’ War and the 
lethargy of France, the rise of tho cabinet syslom in 
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England, had hoard no other than tho legal form of 
social science, and would have regarded us merely bar¬ 
barous other theories than that, which now explained 
so easily tho nature of tho Stale; nor, however much they 
diilorod upon tho results of its application, e.oulil men of 
tho most opposite camps conduct oven a quarrel save in 
pterins of tho Social Contract,. 

Tho third generation, tho men who had Louis XVI, 
•for a contemporary, came under an iuiluoneo that 
directed and in part produced tho Revolution; for tho 
general philosophy and trend of tho century was gathered 
up, woven, stamped by the genius of Rousseau, Tho 
nature of his iuiluoneo is very commonly ignored, yet to 
ignore it is to miss the very spirit, of the Revolution 
Rousseau may bo said to have grasped all tho material 
of tho time and to have worked in it, that, mysterious 
change whereby tho inorganic, clusters into organic, form, 
lives and can produce itself, Tho wit, tho irony, tho 
indignations of the. eighteenth century, tho certitude also 
that was at their root., lie, whoso wit, was peevish and slight., 
and whoso indignation tearful, transformed from vague 
inanimate passions into a kind of personality that could 
will and do. Thus ho who could his said to have 
fashioned nothing yet created something, and without the 
power to discover or to frame ho hail that rare inexplic¬ 
able mastery by which breath is blown into tho (day. 

It, is useless to ask wlusneo such a peculiar force pro¬ 
ceeded, as it is useless to analyse the poets. It is enough 
to note tho great, evidences of it that, appeared not. only 
in his work but in the vast effects which that work pro¬ 
duced. In his sincerity, his backward yearning for a 
past Eden, his inhuman sensitiveness at the contact of 
tho world, ho had all tho character of tho men that, 
impel tho origins of religions and he was found (aider not 
a little ridicule) to bo the agent of a mis*.ion. Moreover, 
all this chiolly shone in the talent peculiar to such rare 
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uni^ L>rS ’ ^' or prophet. under the searching and 

. if light of an intense rationalism was grantrtl 
.,jio ^ ll,sn (-vDcs or well poiss-d critic-. of his 
p nt1 v>'ii • tho living' word. Those who Dust eomptv. 
^ inllueneo arn those who least apprehend t ho 

() f his tnodium : (ho dirrot force and ultimate keen 
() ^ (Jus Fronoh phrase, Mon who profess astonish. 
(, nt> ^ l0 throw over the italion are liko for 

Drs \vdw misread half our own history because thm 
lot, >v ’ l 'fh r h Urn power fhut. the Jacobean t nurd.it ion 
ln Jiihlo has exercised ovor the Knglish ran-, 

Th Iuun hid many things to lI im iimumnahlo \«.uth 
HU c.oeedutl and attempted to i'ultil his plan. Ho 
•hot 1 thorn with extravagant simplicities, till. >1 them 
i ujifontrollahlo angers against injustice anger' that 
idor^h ngnmst, the uimeea-ssury balance of thin*. ,s. He 
ioalh 1(, h to thorn, more than in titled tor ihe inimonr 
doitht.s of this world, an angry gift of tears. Mo-a 
inuif of childhood, he propounded for them fantasies 
dnrait.ion in which tho brooding mil of mankind wan 
aid aside, yet, child-like and a dr.-amor, he inspired 
n with a power ot vision, lleeaioe ot him there 
o landscapes in the Revolution, and Nature, lor dis 
;oh nnd her infinite moods, ran. from his sources, 
mgH the tramping of their armies and the whirlwind 
their debates. Hut one thing in espeeial he did 
ornl nil these. In the shortest of his pamphlets the 
Jlilraf .Social/ ho lixed in little adamantine clauses (ho 
itiuiil creed which men demanded. 

1 hat system has been identified with what we „|y 
• democracy. 1 ho identification is inupproehif it« an*!, 
tlio wholo, erroneous, What H.oissean nuvi* fher 
tho ultimate political expression of Ids rim*" was a body 
ixact, and correlated assertion dedue. d f r ..m fids prium 
th that, what is common to all men is igiesH b> y.-nd 
' accidents by which they dillVr, m in mathematical 
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science one dimension is beyond and infinitely contains 
tbe last—as a solid exceeds a plane. So the Churcli has 
spoken of souls; so the Empire had written of citizens. 
Government to be government of right, proceeded from 
the union of such units, which, but for their union, could 
not be. That corporate entity, the Nation, had aJWill, and 
the exprcssion-of that Wi ll was th e Law. So Rousseau, 
within limits that could afford to be exiguous because the 
material he used was imperishably hard, devised the 
political formula that was to remould Europe. 

Upon these postulates and by the trumpet of a 
marvellous prose he proclaimed the Reform, and fixed 
in the minds of his contemporaries definitions of political 
right. As it was into a political channel that the public 
need was more and more urgently directed, this political 
Right soon seemed the whole of Right; its establishment 
and defence acquired the force and quality of a religion. 

„ The whole community was to be, manifestly and ex- 
, plicitly, the Sovereign; the executive was to. become 
openly and by definition its servant; the vague thesis of 
equality, upon which jurisprudence reposed, was brought 
with exactitude and vigour into every detail, and made a 
test of every law; the limits of individual liberty were to 
be enlarged till they met for boundary the general liberty 
of all. 

And yet, as I have said, there did not flow from this 
system the institutions which we associate with our 
modern over toppling states. He- postulated no crude 
machinery of majorities, he saw that government by 
deliberation was free in proportion as the community 
was limited and its life autarchic, growing its own corn. 

. He made a faith in God and in immortality the necessaries 
of a happy nation. He wisely suspected representative 
bodies, that commonly proceed from, that always tend 
toward, and that can only vigorously coexist with pluto¬ 
cracy. Alone of his time he had the intuition that self- 
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government demands unchangeable and fundamental laws, 
and by the unconscious vision of such minds he perceived 
what history now proves of enduring societies, that such 
a constitution was more lasting if if came from beyond the 
wall and was imposed by an accepted “lawgiver" who 
could regard the state from without and embrace if as a 
wholo. So Kfruria gave Romo her religion and so the 
forgotten message came from Crete to the Hellenes. .He 
presupposed no republic, though he made of kingship 
and all its parallels a magistracy; and be admitted in his 
ago what, his youth had denied and what, all should per¬ 
ceive in ideal systems, that men are a little too prone 
to sin for suoh simplicity to preserve a facile existence. 

Such was the development of political theory in the 
eighteenth century, and such was the most, famous 
exponent of its sj'slom when, eleven years ladbre the 
opportunity for its application arrived, Rousseau that; 
had survived to read the Declaration of Indopondenoo, 
died and booamo a god. 

I have dealt, at this length with the politics of the 
time and with the organ they produced, b'cause the 
tragedy with which this hook is concerned is political, 
I return to the character of Robespierre and take up 
again its main condition -that he was a man of the old 
regime. A man so utterly.,Jjha product,„of his day could 
not, but, accept all this political standard as a mathe¬ 
matical truth, nor could ho help revering its oxponont as 
the seer and guide, of a necessary change. 

11(5 took the first postulates of the “ Clout,rat, Social" 
for granted, knowing well that, every one around him did 
the sumo, Hu deduced from them, and still deduced 
with a fatal accuracy of process, with a fatal ignorance 
of things, and with no appreciation *bf Iho Increasing' 
chances of error, until his deductions had departed pro¬ 
digiously from their starting point, and hogan to prove 
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themselves in every practical application absurd. The 
resistance which such absurdities met he thought to be 
a wilful rejection of strict logic, due to the corruption 
of private motives or to the casuistry of wicked men. 
In such a path, wholly of the mind and divorced from 
reality, his being was absorbed. 

When we say that Robespierre was entirely a man 
of his time, it means, of course, far more than this accep¬ 
tation of the one political creed. It means the bright 
dress, the busy attitude, the Latin training, the pedantry 
of classical allusion which I have already mentioned, 
and which will appear very evidently in his actions. It 
means also that there was inherited in him, and that 
he was reminiscent of, the charm which clung like a 
September mist to the society of even his rank—for that 
rank was nearly noble. A certain bearing and manner, 
a certain carefulness in his relations with the world, were 
part of the toilet and the phraseology to which he had 
been born. This, which the glory of the Revolution 
obscures, it is imperative that any student of his life 
should remember, for as the turbulence and frenzy of 
*9 3 proceeded, his ordered figure almost shone against 
a scene of so much disorder. His absorption in his own 
rank and generation involved all this; but though he 
must always be imagined coloured with the special habits 
of his environment, it is yet the atmosphere of political 
dogmatism whose origin I have examined at such length, 
which must be chiefly retained when one considers him 
in history. It was this political atmosphere that Robes¬ 
pierre breathed, and thought the mere natural air of the 
world. He was hardly born when the famous pen was 
moulding the details of the “ Contrat Social ”; when first 
he could speak the lawyers of the country towns were 
making it their talk. The stagnant security of provin¬ 
cial life that never fails to exaggerate the characteristics 
of its generation, that turns the social code into a deca- 
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logue, that solemnly retains the chance example of the 
rich, and that ignores the cynicism with which a capital 
can temper its enthusiasms; the unlaughing temper of 
a decaying family pride; the effect of early scholastic 
interests, and of college prizes, and of his masters’ praise; 
the decent drawing-rooms of middling wealth; the vague 
hut continual adulation of contented elders and obscure 
women—all these make any man not possessed of dis¬ 
quieting vigour sink into the hardest rut of his time, and 
Robespierre long before his thirtieth year had taken 
every phrase of the coming reform as unquestioningly as 
a discovery in physical science or a new process in 
geometry. 

Now there were in France, and for that matter 
throughout Europe, thousands of men to whom the 
accidents of that generation were as native, and its 
political creed as unquestioned as they were to Robes¬ 
pierre. What, then, lifted him out from all those 
thousands whom in even mediocrity of vision he largely 
resembled ? It was the second and much rarer character 
which I gave him at the head of this analysis: that what¬ 
ever he held, he held it with incredible tenacity, and 
that he had in his mind an impregnable fortress wherein 
he preserved his convictions unalterable. 

Those whom it is customary in soft times to call 
fanatics are of two kinds. There is he who maintains 
what he very well knows to be incapable of positive 
proof, and very far from being a self-evident proposition 
—as, that the Book of Mormon fell from heaven, that 
Pinkish Elephants are alone of animals divine, or that 
some chief or king is descended from a Bear. The 
fanatic that would convince others of these truths will 
sometimes threaten with the sword, or be at the pains 
of working wonders to prove them ; but most commonly 
it is by an earnest advocacy and by the power of insis¬ 
tent repetition that he will convert his hearers to accept 
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liis vision. It, is his gf*p\ ft-af fho thing ho promises 
lias in it. somolhing who’ly mm .n il, ami h<> praisos it, 
as a ohiof virtu" in his pr>< .*■'\t»*. th.u t hoy ao.-opt ivalify 
by the uhunnrls of ath-mRu an<l appri oi.iti>-u rat hor than 
by those ot ooinparssoii aioI o \ pi-rh-m v. Rob .-.piorru was 
omphatioally not, ot this kind. 

But there is a sooon<i him l w hioh has oft on, oddly 
(mough, a more irritant etVoot upon humanity than the 
first. Tlioy att.udt th**ms>*lvrs to .-.onto pnnoiplo uhioh is 
or highly probabh', or gom-rally aoo. pt,d>lo, or oven solf- 
ovidont., uml anuod with this truth, wlmdi f.-w* oaro puul 
.sometimes nono urn ahlo) to doin', fhoy proon-d t.o a 
thousand upplioations of thou* ruR wha*h f R-y lay down 
as an iron standard, ovmdiin : tho multipR irrygnlaritio.s 
of living (,1 lings. Of tImse it ha. R'-u woll .-.aid that 
thuy go to tht' th'vil hy logo*. It R in flour nature t.o 
hob nothing of tin* m\ .tori'* ,, aiol to n-r g-t that, tlm 
aspoots of truth must, ho o>■ nrdiu.it-d. The\ do not, 
rumember that, the 1 )i\ iuo .Vtfmv in u hi>*h all trtu hs 
aro oontainod ami from whioh all pme d. ha*, not, as 
yot been graspod hy tht' human m;u*l, and tiun fail to 
purooivo at lmw prodigious a taV t lo' pr< >h,d nitty of 
divorgomui inert-uses us deduef Ru pi'-ot-rd*. *.f op hy stop 
from its first ha.su in prineiplo, V« t so -a mu : R t ho our* 
rout of deduction in us that whoa sueh fa unties must, 
disturb and tort urn us hy tlo-ir proof Ral enormities wu 
aro for over reproaching ottr.olvos with tht' uur<*ason- 
ablenesH of our inst motive upposifitm, ami thoiking, us 
their system reposes on a truth uml is ron-Rumt, that, 
therefore its last e.ouohmRns may m't ho «t*nit tl, and if is 
this weakness in us that gives fuuutRs of fhr> lattt-r sort 
thoir power. Of this kirn l wore tint lawyer.*. of tho hit or 
middle) ages, of this kind aro f h<- tloh-mlors of many 
moclorn eccmumic theories. ami of this Uml was Bobus- 
piorre. 

The man who Imliovos in this hmhiou ami whit appliua 
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Ilia belief us this sort of conviction impels him, displays 
many secondary characteristics which, when we have noted 
them (and added some personal aeeidonis to cuniplele 
the picture) will put before us in its larger liner, the 
singular temper of Robespierre. Thus ho will have an 
appearance of conceit or vanity, but. that appearance will 
be misleading; for it is not. the ordinary man’s simple 
repose in self—-it is his devotion to the obvious, his 
knowledge that Ins is absolutely consistent, that makes 
Robespierre an egotist. No man, almost, in history so 
incessantly haunted his audienee with his repeated per 
sonulity but ho certainly imagined that. he uas but 
emphasising the equality of men, the immortality of the 
soul, and all thu other connected dogmas of the perfect 
State, lie was infinitely suspirious ami for ever seeing him 
sell abandoned but it, was because, he was quite certain 
of his truths, and was convinced (generally with reason) 
that others less single-minded than himself were noting 
against what they knew to he political justice. It was 
not he hut justice that stood alone in the hall ; his 
opponents worn opposing not. him hut self-evident, and 
conspicuous truth. 

Again, this unique conviction destroyed humour and 
proportion, Did ho hear a gibe against his wearisome 
insistence? It. seemed to him u gibe against. the liberty 
and thu (hid whom ho preached. He missed relative 
values, so that he was in polities like a man who in 
battle has no souse of range; he blundered unexpectedly 
upon oppositions; ho shot, short or over the heads of 
opponents. By us much us matters were removed from 
his immediate handling ho judged them wildly 1 mean 
in praetieal all airs. I bus Ins handling of t ho ,1 not thins 
was admirable and uniformly successful, of the IVliu 
mont generally so, oi the Proviuees and Paris somewhat 
uncertain, of ioreign ull'airs puerile; imr del he in anv 
fiingio instance that I can recall perceive the ultimate and 
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practical consequences of a decree launched on an exist¬ 
ing and complex society; he was content to judge each 
law of itself by the touchstone of the One Truth. 

But the converse is also true, and this is a matter 
not sufficiently seized in the general wonder at his 
success. In proportion as things were quite near him 
and of his own audience he understood them. He had 
proved himself a successful advocate before ’89—after 
it he can be shown to have watched faces well and to 
have gauged the temper of crowds. He rode the 
Jacobins, and time and again could steer the Parlia¬ 
ment when others failed. I will even believe that but 
for the singular lapse which closed his life, and to which 
I shall in a moment allude, he would have continued to 
the end to impress and direct the Great Committee. 

He has been called implacable in his hatred—here 
again, as in his vanity, a false impression is conveyed. 
He was bewildered by the opportunist, and still more by 
the man who was tenacious of ideals other than his own. 
He could not but believe the man who dealt with facts 
and who arranged a combination of forces to have about 
him something impure; he could not but believe the 
man who was attached by affection to this or that incon¬ 
sistency to have about him some aberration of morals. 
That practical temper and those inconsistencies of affec¬ 
tion which are the general tone of all mankind, he, on 
the contrary, imagined to be peculiar to some few evil 
and exceptional men, and these he was for removing 
as abhorrent to the perfect State and corrupting to it. 
“ You say that self-government is of right, and yet you 
will not immediately grant the suffrage to all ? You are 
insincere, a liar, a deceiver of the people/ 5 “You say 
you believe in God, and yet you oppose the execution of 
this atheist ? You are corrupt and perhaps bribed. If 
God be really God, this infinite God and his Majesty 
. must certainly be defended. But perhaps you do not 
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boliovo ia Him t-lum you also must, go the way of I ho 
man you nro tlt'ftnaH ulc-” '* Von say (ho people uro 
sovereign, anti yet you tiro .soon in (ho house of mon 
who approved of the middle eluss militia tiring; on I ho 
crowd ? Thou you am a traitor.’' Whorovor mon of tint 
usual sort perceive hut ouo of tho million inconsistencies 
of lifo- iiutousi.stouoios that vary intinitoly in degree, and 
that must ho of a ram sort, to ho counted as mines 
or ahi'rrations Kohospiorru saw hut glaring antitheses » 
something unjust, untruo, and vory vilo. 

While theory thus led him to violont uuimo-.ilmu, it. 
forhado him sincere afloat ions. This, which is t ho widest 
gap in tho texture of his mind and tlm principal symp¬ 
tom of Ids unnatural nbstmotion, explains a groat, part, of 
bis adventures. There ran lm no better e.onve.tor of in- 
tollootual oxtravagunen than tho personal love of friends, 
for this gives experience of what men are, edunites tlm 
mind to complexity, makes room for healthy doubt, puts 
stuff into tho tenuous framework of tho mind, and pre ¬ 
vents tho mere energy of thought from eating inward. 

any loved him. One man, Lehas. died simply for his 
sake. Another, St, .lust, though losing a little of his 
illusion at tho end, for many years made n mrv.iah of 
Robespierre. Ho himself emmet ho said to have loved 
with consistent passion a single individual. Ho was not 
without kindliness, he ree.ipmeated adoration with courtesy 
and goodwill, hut his soul iaeked whatever organ eun 
attach us to our follows. Nor had ho, as 1 think, in 
spite of his sensitive hours, Ids minings at sunset. and 
Ids frutpuml seclusions, those permanent, emotions which 
are correlative to human affections. For alt Ids lonely 
walks and reveries, ho took, as l should imagine, but 
alight pleasure in colours, and was divorced from Nut are 
—from tho movement of life, and from the troubling 
inspiration of distances and wide horizons. 

Again, to ho ho absolutely sure of so many things 
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bcaiuso one 1ms llu'in all emmeried in a perfect, system 
must, of necessity brand an insane intoleramv, uiui, pnr- 
luips, persoeut ion. I do not, mean an intolerance of plain 
outrage nr a perseeutem of lunu that, deny the first, prin¬ 
ciples of political nmralit v; I man an interference with 
tin* minutest, act inns and with matter remote from the 
prime springs of opinion. It. is a grave historical error 
to confuse Robespierre with tho Terror indeed, it. is 
an error no longer committed save by historians whoso 
ignorance of the French language and ni recent research 
preserves them in a traditional net.; hut hi•; special use of 
the Terror, the few instances in which ho leant personally 
upon its awful authority, were, of the very kind that 
men can least, patiently hear; they dealt with domestic 
matte.rs.wit.h chance phrases, with private morals. Ho 
has been called a Puritan; he was partly an iiepiisitor. 
His idea that ho was the servant, and agent of pure 
right, made him in this and in that a h ran', just. where 
tyranny is most, monstrous. T«> one man or another, for 
moments only, a tyrant; hut a tyrant jm.t in tho.-.o little 
things wherein tyranny is most, intolerable. 

It. would he very false to find in all this an absence 
of t,lie. great, virtues; their balance and general presence 
it was that, he lacked. Certainly ho h>\cd truth, making 
it indeed far too easy of attainment, and thinking it. 
entirely achieved in that, one formula of one depart¬ 
ment of impiiry which possessed him. t Yrf uinly, also, ho 
loved Truth in action .Justice. Ur rather he could 
not tolerate that his conception of .Justice (wliicli 
was of course a purely political eoueoptmu) should 
suffer the least injury. Hut, though lie was too ab¬ 
sorbed (or Pride, lie was empty of positive Humility 
altogether; and Uharit.y (the appreciated of living things, 
and the stilt and good moderator of life) was never granted 
to him at, all. When men are judg' d hv the right, they 
could and meant to do—which is the final manner—ho 
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will bo judged with sou it * leuieuey: tor (In 4 thing m 
which ho was wrapp'd up w;r. an idea ft fubdu ■’ jn * 1 ’ *' 
It, was so partial as to vurp and d. Jmy the mmd . if-. 
insuilicieney and misupplieatiou olY.-ud ; the «*n .** and 
angers a wider experience, yet it me- h*r h:ni an 1 i a 
of fuIfilliiU-C justice. That which comb mm d ld:u af la ■ * 
among his contemporaries, v.hick has romewhaf !.d m-d 
him in general literature, and will bring him im a*f» < f ><n 
in accurate and detailed hist t »ry, was, nut that be did 
wrong, seeing well what right was, hut that Her** wa, 
something misshapen in the outline ut hi-> nund , that 
his one temptation of power was not e\ett >ed b\ ahdu ■- 
and that tho ext ruvugatu'e of otti-n ah and and -fu - 
times monstrous conclusions was inhunyemmia h> a 
chara<!ter that burned with none of the inf *ttor and 
gunerativo fires. 

To this main direction of his spirit one mu >t add 
a little literary ambition which never indeed *»•**!s*41* d 
him, hut whieh, nineo lit' wars imltiatijuu:», rime.* >«< 
and rather belittled his whole career for he \v o. m 
capable of great phrase. He had ah-*' a pow»r •«t 
expression not wholly to be despi-.rd, e* mm **r * *l toft 
his certitude, always approaching ami r,om« turn-s ;,:u 
passing a conventional eloijumire. He wa> ?.<uh« u--n f h 
conscious of his inability in mat tern of eoyntrr.et mn and 
lay apart from aelion and though he n,e» ae.ua,', 
laborious, concerned ut tho close of his life with a 
hundred details of government, yet real aeti**n w«•» m \er 
(lemanded ef him. It ia an error to prame hm e.,-uae« 
or condemn his eowardiee. lie was lino, hut mo,«-i 
his firmness an opportunity of exerei.-.o save in 
purely moral. He fthmvHl no terror in the f.*c>’ >>:' >o <.%*' 
physical dangers, and he w a * wholly imiuib j<mt •*, * h« 
opportunities of combative fame t-> all ih.g -sdo .-t hi--, 
impurfoct humanity nothing hut te-gu?i.*n app! . ■ H» 
■would certainly have died it may almost bo mud that 
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ho (lid die- for his principles; had ho been compelled 
l,o light physically for them he would have fought, - 
but; very awkwardly. Finally, ho was ullee.ted by his 
isolation of mind in (Ids way, that, while of a typo very 
willing to remain unknown, yet, om-e he became famous, 
ho was prone to exaggerate his real .-elf even in his own 
eyes. lie tended under the high temptation of sucress t,o 
ho convinced of his own sanctity, and under the pressure 
of fame ho hardened rather than dissolved the shell that 
cut him oil’ from men. 

Whoever has in him sharp differenees from the normal 
or grave lacuna;, those will appear under tin* attrition of 
time if the whole character he, brought into play, The 
whole character of Robespierre would by no means have 
appeared in any ordinary career; hut. the Revolution 
brought into the most, complete activity a mind so 
entirely political, and not, however until ho had boon 
subjected to a great strain of power- this Haw appearod 
in him, that in order to impress something of himself 
upon the world ho gave up a little of theso absolutes 
upon which alone his force depended and which were 
his talisman. It, was with the advent of the extreme 
period of the Revolution that- this lapse, long germinat¬ 
ing, became at last apparent. Iln had first felt, then 
chosen, power, hut not till that, date did ho abandon his 
natural limits of negative definition and attempt to create 
something positive and distinct from the liberal Republic 
to which the general genius of Franco was tending. Thu 
experiment was like the thrusting of an obstacle into 
machinery of groat power working at. a prodigious speed : 
things split and cracked, tlm fabric of t ho new state 
rocked from extremes of violence to extremo reaction, 
and in a vast confusion which destroyed its author, the 
Revolution ended : Tliormidur, 

There, is the person, the character and the principal 
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political effect of Robespierre. 'I’o what is such u spirit 
litttxD In times ot peace to a eom.i.trnl oh*.em if y ; in 
times of armed change to be a sign or watchword. to bo 
worshipped or lollov.ed as a name, 

This truth, that sueh unnatural ronsh.tmey in the 
exposition of a new erred uplifts the e.old expositor 
and makes of his name .something other tutd far greater 
tlmu himself, is the reading of Robespierre. It. was 
lmrdly ho that stood in the Jacobin mind of \> i ; it 
was not lm himself at all that was returned first. deputy 
of Paris in least of all was it for the true Kobe:, 
piernt that the Commune rose. The rent re of an "iliee, 
an insignium, ho lasted till ho attempted to mle, and then 
the illusion fell in ashes. Hem is perhaps the solution 
of tho capital problem of the time, why this small 
exsanguine figure should have passed unseathed through 
HUoh heats and, iusistout, restrained, should have hid sueh 
a column as tho shouting march of tho Reform. 

For what was tho Revolution I \\ hence proeee led 
tho indomitable armies and the new songs ( The under* 
thing whioh wo touch in tho single lines of the ports 
and in certain phnc.es <<f music, uotni*de-d it from within. 
It lived by the guide of the soul, it was full of that flame 
which burns tip otieo suddenly in the li\es of men when 
tho hoy leaps into manhood. Them ran through it the 
vigour by which the springs also come and whatever 
on tors into youth from the world outside. There was 
a spirit in it. which is the whole theme of Lucretius, the 
centre of being, tho jmwer to create. To havo looked 
info the souls of tho (\mvenfhm (by which Rohes 
piorre first was raised and which at la .t he controlled), 
would have been to experience every shade of energy, of 
dt'siro, and of irradiation, of colour, and of force. In that 
company he passed, a p -rtent ; a pale exception that hud 
been turned for a time to an idol, but that, in tho 
coming buck uf tho realities, contrasted and jjarrud. It 
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was tlio dull and early dawn ot a .July day, coming 
in by a shaded window, and slowly revealing things that 
ended him suddenly ns a divatn is ended. 

lie stood, a pale exception, a man all conviction and 
emptiness, too passionless to change, toe iterant to ho an 
artist, too sine.cn', and tenacious to enliven lolly with 
dramatic art, or to save it. by dashes of its relation t,o 
wisdom. When so many loved and hated men or 
visions, till their great, souls turned them into soldiers, 
ho know nothing hut his Truth and was untroubled. 

The hopeless oneness of struct lire that is lor living 
tilings a negation of life, the single outlook and 
exiguous homogeneity of his mind, made him in the first 
troubling hopes of the Revolution a shaft, or guide, in 
its dangers and betrayals an anchor, in its high, lust., 
and vain at,tern})!, to outstrip our human boundaries, a 
symbol, and in its ebb of return to common living a 
tedium and a menace. Kur when men full of human 
complexity reposed at last, in viotory and had leisure 
to balance things again, be was seen to have neither 
instinctive human foreknowledge nor the sad human 
laughter, and there was no exile in his eyes. 


CilAPTKR II 


THE DESCENT AND YOUTH OF HO 1U-Si’ll* KKK 

ItOl'KSi’lKUHK was born, somewhat unduly,* at tw*« «*'»'!■ •ok 
of tho morning of May Urn nth, i;*oS 4 in his t,nh* r‘s 
house at Arras. Ilia anrestry, his futln r\ j.«. i«»it, hn 
immo, thu vi*ry parish in which ho wus burn d* n imiiit' 
for us with thu groate:.t proemii«u tho «•«*it*Iiii*o* > th.tf 
.should havu impressed his whole career, l<c if in r* rn.uk 
ublo that in thu uu.su of this man, wIms.- inner pu»f stand > 
like a riddlu in luoduru history, tho mi.dual u.»n<i»‘tmm 
of lifo and its externals are uortaiuly more dt .iiin iia’ an«i 
possibly butter known than is fhe ease with am Lrs 

contemporaries. 11is family, house, oeeupat ion, :n< nd ,, 
all point, to ono Kpuoial t\pe mi tamdiur to Kum.-h nix. 
that, wo should of right export in him a eh.ua-n i sn.pl* 
and uonsonaut. w it It its prruliur tiaditmu. \Yi \\\ *u 

t.lu> contrary, nothiug but an empU frame, we as- m\> n 
the limits of his not inn and t ho bmmdutii s <4 hi-, ex p* n 
unco; but what hu liooamu. subjoot fh“Uoh ho wus to 
thu.so limits and boundaries, wa*, somethin;/ dissonant. 

No.vurtholoss it. is of primary import .mee to know 
thoHu conditions of his hirth. her-.m -o it is on’v in them 
that wu can establish thn arena win-rein his mu.d t««.>h 
action; and sino.o they all centre round tho kmc «b-.. .-nt 
through whhdi hu could trace his name, it is m the i/m * 
of his family that I would begin to show tho nfm«* ; ph»-ro 
by which hu was surrounded, 

A tradition of Home value gives an Irish ongiu to 

1 lit* ftttlair mitt mutliut w»>sp ia U« ««« in 

M&y. 
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tlio Robespiorres, and ascribes their immigratimi int.o 
Picardy 1 to the Catholic persecution in Rutland at. the 
(dose of tho sixteenth century. In support, of this tra¬ 
dition, widely spread as it. is in his own district, no 
documentary evidence has appeared ; hut. very shortly 
after tlio supposed date of this settleim-nt. namely, in 
l.lio first years of the seventeenth century they were 
established in Carvin, a little place on tho high road as 
you como from .Lille, about, twelve miles before, Arras. 
There, throughout tho century, they am the public 
notaries, tho town-clerks, the otlielals of the little borough; 
but it must not bo imagined that wo have here to deal 
with that middle legal class which was t he lihre of tlio 
two hundred years of .Bourbon administration and from 
which so much of tho Re,volut ion proceeded. 

Wo have not. to do with the 1 batons, tho .lean Bon, 
and tlio rest in whom a sound professional training linked 
to an ignorance of tlio territorial world made some ob¬ 
server (whose name I forget, hut whose gibe is often 
quoted) compare the parliaments of tho great, reform to 
a meeting of country attorneys, Tho Rohespierms wero 
.gentlemen by a thousand tests, and it is of the first, 
importance to any student of tho Revolution that, ho 
should appreciate the exact, quality of tho class to which 
such a principal figure belonged. It is necessary to see 

1 It; is romarkablo that while his Parisian biographers make rnieh 
ludicrous guesses as "Roberts rotor" fur the Knghsh original of tho 
name, tho local tradition will have it " IU.hcrtHpeare," a much mure likely 
combination. Tho tradition, unsupported though it ho by any document, 
lias In its favour tho fact that this corner of Frunen wns a favourite 
refuge for tho Outholics under iSUzulatth, and provided a huso for tho 
propaganda of tho count or-Ro formation. It is also remarkable and 
hardly explicahto on any other hypothesis titan tlmt of a foreign origin, 
that a family hearing arms and boasting tho title of gentlemen and 
admitted to tho privileges of that rank should he diset.veted soe.nrnly 
settled and publicly known as early u« the minority of l.mih XIII., ami 
yet should have loft no truces of their presence under the Valois. The 
continued clerical protection afforded to his family Is not without its 
value in this oonnootion. 
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in Robespierre not only the son of a enlom ant'- .fry turn 
oont.urifS old, but- the sou al-o "i men jealous at a social 
privilege, carefully moulded by a iamily prat* -sian inf.* the 
legal habit, of t,bought, tending iu spite a!’ th.-m .1\. ■> 
Lo lose a littlo of their ehiims t»> rank, \ef ke.-pmg its 
memory, assticiating always, though <»u u a • 111» j bat la w < t 
piano, with tht» few families aiul inf> r» .f a l hat g-unm-d 
tho Artois. I’aor, never iiul«*bt* t! i* om. 1 I\ pr-unim nl but 
devoid of public, ambition, thtdr p"‘‘Umu in f'aruts b>r 
a hundred years {taints to f ho ah<>h’ at sueh a s< f a: «*•«n 
ditions. They wort' protected us religious remg* •*:; at a 
certain rank wore throughout the north cast , that {u'o- 
lection (ns one would export | imuva ml with fhe intlu»u*i» 
of Louis XIV. and tho slaw react ian in Kudaud ugaimt 
tho Stuarts. In the critical \ ear of irutK IC»4a j r do 
Robespierre 1 was granted tie* lieutenancy <»t tho c«»tinty 
of ftpinoy, and though that funetian wa. nothing grander 
in practice than the head .hip of a local bureaucracy and 
tax-collect ing machine, yet its title had enough s*>und 
about, it to make it the nerasiaual penpti dte o! nobility , 
and a family that while empty at laud had kept to then- 
" do 11 with pertinacity were partly r* warded, partly e.<n 
firmed hy such nu appointnumf. When V ve , do H >b ■. 
piorro, eight. years later, apjdied fa the Ih-ralds* l’• dR go 
for bis arms," it. was but the reallinuati«*n of bis right ?*• 
boar a coat, with whose traditional escutcheon bo hmnell* 
furnished tho authorities. 

Thu dose of the seventeenth century and fhe opening 
of the eighteenth marked a slight change iu tin* fort min 
of the family; it lost a little of its pride, it took on a 

1 Iln wiei tin* girut |?f»*t**Iof Mutiintiiaft, iho tu«l t4 Iho 

fttJiitfv tu nmtry a nnl-in ,Uti LiuUn Un ISas;l!<g 

a Yvtiti whw ism i»f UmIkmI'a ots.-i uni Cm * **t •,«»* t«* > < Jtf »*l 

niilidll, Kur lilt* til’Jlrflt, of ftjxaii W !.ii t»i«. InOi' r a f - i in »n t.i f (t< n . *, 
I tuny mention tlmt th«» kuiu w nt r f*..n 1 !■* ltu:n> t H» U $l«* a. fjhc.'# 
"Anu'.fiitl itu t.t Fount* “ |i. |i, nu i j. ; .5-, ««, i *u** 4 <-». iU«U ” 11 . 
with a burnt «nl*tn ; cittugr, tlnui .*<J, 
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little of ambition. It entered into the first of a series 
of inferior but. well-dowered alliances, and yet. the son 
of this first bourgeois marriage was raised to the higher 
branch of the profession, and was removed from tho 
local dignify of Oarvin to the more useful if more com¬ 
petitive society of tho capital of tho province. Ifc was 
Robert's son Martin that, married the daughter of a 
•well-to-do post-master with large stables in the town, 
and their son, Maximilian (tho elder), that, settled at, 
Arras as a barrister in 1720. If was ho who bought 
tho house of tho Ruts dus Rapporteurs, who established 
tlio relations of tho family with tins Abbey of St.. Waast 
and with tho Archbishopric, and who wove the social web 
upon which the family depended for over seventy years. 

The site and appearance of Ids house, the centre 
from which ho built up t.ho new foundation of the family, 
are typical of its character and future fortunes. 

The Revolution, if a close examination be made of its 
principal actors, will be found to proceed from a few 
special provincial centres, for Prance, unified and cen¬ 
tralised as she is, possesses beyond any other nation t.ho 
energy that proceeds from the contrast and strong inter¬ 
action of the almost tribal divisions that, make, up t he whole. 
In that, Gaul is still Gaul; and l mention a few of those 
groups when I name the mountains of the higher I sere, 
tho .Dolt,a of the Rhone, the grout, valley of the Gironde; 
the mysticism and conviction of Britt any, the sense of 
Champagne, tho hard idealism of the highlanders of the 
Oovonnos, the broad content of Normandy. With each 
of those something separate-—Vizillo, the war song; 
Vorgniaud, tho early revolt, of Rennes, l butt on, Jean 
Bon, or the rebels’ march of 1793- is associated. But of 
thoso none form a more curious study than the group 
of provinces that hold the north-oust, Flanders. I’ie.ardy 
and the Artois. Hero is a spirit, that should be of the 
bordors, a place whore tho large heart of the midlands 
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and vines might, mi'i't. the steady \isi«-n of the Teuton 
and mix to malm a population ft' * mrdm.-r.ty. 
There is nothing ol the kind. It such a barrier mi \ t m o 
is found anywhere in Franco it is in the profound and 
wholesome valley where the woods are ted bv the ’-hallow 
Mose.lle. It. is not in the n>»rth tie t. I hrr>\ fit 11." 
contrary, this paradox appears; whatever is eld, I .it""* 
in speech and still attached to I"cal ternr* and ue a..me- 
is also luxuriant, almost wanton, in art and in the manner 
of living. Rich Flanders is in their blu«.d, what limy 
is eloquent.; they are of that low couutrv tha’ li»-ught 
forth Iiubuns on its far north east.-ru, I>» mouhm **u 
its south-western edge. Their urehite. ture i. rmn.iua in 
detail, verging on the fantastic in its general rone, pmm. 
They art' a pasture land in Kurope , high t-ver. d-mmam 
thorn; they paint, the clouds and delight tn w> .<dw*<i h and 
dark rooms. Rut, all this has provoked and evegrd an 
opposite pole on tin' same soil. The Fr« neh r« «'C> ttpa-i-«n, 
coinciding us it. did with the timf estabb hue nt »>t the 
.Bourbon bureaucracy brought in a new c{.as sstgtd, 
regular and determined as the old was manifold and 
untrammelled. I will not deny that there was he< nt m 
the blood even of that, class a potential cutloi .ia m, tor 
those horizons will not. let. the soil rest. hut as u bod v th< v 
wore pushed hy a kimi of ollieiid reaction into tt habit M f 
order and somewhat pedantic. accuracy in alt affairs. 

All this contrast is set out. in stone m the t..wn of 
Arras. There ymi have the old inner city full *4 tlm 
quaint and the grotesque, sprawling over it is the AhR y 
of St. Waast that a man might draw in a dream , that 
inner town is grouped round the sujwib, rich R-lli v 
el the abbey; it, is marked at every eurnor hy mnumer 
able stepped gables, and to the smallest ornament s on the 
door-posts it. calls up the v«>luphmu-» magic ».f FRn.Rn 
and tlm tilled feus. Outside thin nucleus jj, v,R.-h Spain 
and Austria sowed the Renui.vunre in so rich » s«.jk 
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runs like a ring the cold town of the classical philo¬ 
sophers, of the bureaucracy, of tho encyclopedia; the 
formal provincial streets that roflcct in sumo poor way 
the spirit which the grand sidelo had imposed upon tho 
capital. By an accident that it sconis fantastic to treat 
symbolically and that yet may be an cilect of the elder 
Maximilian’s judgment and partly a causo of his grand¬ 
son’s career, the house in tho Ruo dos Rapporteurs was 
situated just within the official French quarter, yet in 
easy touch with the Flemish centre in which tho bishop, 
the great abbey and tho tOAvn life of the provincial 
nobility exorcised their poAVor. 

n The house 1 itself is small, squaro, unornamentod, 

bourgeois, white. All built for utility, standing at a 
corner of two streets, immediate to tho Place du Theatre, 
close therefore at once to the posting houses of tho Paris 
road and to the municipal ollicos, it has continued to 
fulfil even since the end of the Robespiorroan connection 
some such purpose as that for which tho old barrister 
designed it, being always tonantod by men of good 
position in the town though dependent upon its commerce 
or administration. It is wonderfully dull. There is no 
garden, no court, no sign of carving or careful panels; 
and its whole atmosphore is that of tho unmomontous 
past lying behind the family; a tradition of oxactitudo 
and probity mixed with a little prido of namo. For 
all this dulnoss and lack of colour something of their 
claims and legends survived. When Charles 1'ldAvard, 

1 The Place du Th6fitre is right on the road from tho station. Tho 
Rue de Rapporteurs runs into the little square on its northern side, and 
the house of the Robespierres is the long white house on tho loft of tho 
first corner. It must be remembered, by tho way, that all my description 
of this as a long-inhabited freehold of the family's is debatable matter. 
There is proof in Arras that the Robespierres possessed other houses 
at various times, but I do not think it so certain that they lived in them 
or that one need necessarily doubt the universal tradition, including 
that of the family itself, that the White House was & family freehold 
of long standing. 
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having lost, everything in the '45, took to mystieism, ho 
founded, among others, a lodge of the Ilosieruei.ins at 
Arras in 1 757 and gave the head.-.hip of it, tu the son uf 
fclio barrister in tins Rue ties Rapporteurs, the unoie of 
the Revolutionary. 1 That Cathode, quad nohle unti 
emigrant, tradition, continued also in tho growing in ■ 
titnaey between tin' family and the cathedral, but strong 
as the sentiment, was it could not. survive the etleet. 
of many years in which hard work had brought no 
fortune. Thu "do" which Urn ancestors hail elung to 
so lirmly became merged in t im name,' and aunt her of 
these unfortunate marriages which had already marked 
the decline of their pretensions came in this same year 
of 1757 to lower them further. 

It. was a love match, Maximilian-Bartholomew, the 
old barrister’s son, a man of immediate impulse, fell into 
a violent and lifelong passion for the daughter of a 
brewer in the suburb of Ruiiwille, by name Carrnult , 
his father strongly opposed the union. An intrigue 
hastened the marriage; by that, in all probability, the 
father’s object ion was overridden, and the race was 
continued on the iusuiheinut. dowry and the lower blood 
of this alliance, 8 

It is probable that Robespierre's birth (he was the 
eldest of four children of the marriage) broke down part, 
of t-ho old man’s prejudice. At least he stood godfather 


1 In tin’ itrc'hlv-e« at Attn* tho <ir>f t >{ chi-t tt.% P tun nigttrtl 

“(’ll. Httiwurl" nml " hrtniklnv “ I It in nu* realms' In ti &n *. p Wrhu f.4ti.W 
tlm ernp nf m-ma mmiftira whs-h Utnrl j.r»l in flm ln.it emiuiv »u.U U.nir 
e.mmt'utlnn with frntnnnu.nry t«» kn*«w Urn? 1 hr* |.rn&r()t •* t '<.n»r.w»rv " 

T.fwl.m A (... u u,..t ...... t ... . s . i 1. . . . 


Clmrltm Kitwimfa whianienl futtnthtUoit. 

a Knbi’ijilf’rrn'n fntlirr and rr«»4fnihrr Imth ei^ti ** 
lit) lilmnrlf, nuretinnfut nu<t rl«lnj/ in |«jr)4ie> nlticfi in t 
uHBiumxt tiio #pj*fl.ratn {-.ulit le, nnd ili>t tml f»nn5b <tr..jt i 
June J7<p. 

* That Urn umrritti'tt rat hr r Smj ■ «n\nf‘ * ‘ ‘* 1 1 

ie iirnvml by Uin «i«nV inability to art 
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at the Church of the Madeleine when Lenglart baptized 
the child some few hours after its birth; and the names 
given to him were Maximilian-Mary-Isidore. 1 

Coming from such a family, Robespierre should have 
left some sequence of administration to influence through 
his posterity, or his collateral descendants, the new era 
at whose creation he assisted, and of which he falsely 
imagined himself an author. It was the honourable fate 
of many of his contemporaries to hand down a tradition 
with their name and to claim over a society that is 
tenacious of ancestry and descent the special precedence 
due to their own labours and eminence, and to their 
legacy of public talent. Danton, had he returned to 
the France of which he had been the defender, could 
have seen his nephew professing in the University 
whose new vigour had arisen under the hand of the 
Convention; and though by an accident of celibacy 
his own son’s name was not preserved, yet his family 
is still represented in the administration of his native 
town, and continues to exercise upon a higher plane 
the functions in which his own father had served Arcis. 
Cambon, a principal architect of the constrictive Revo¬ 
lution, sees in his descendants an example of the same 
fortune, profitable alike to his family and to the state. 
The sound bourgeois stock from which he, the municipal 
officer, the merchant, and the financier, drew was the most 
vital in France, and it was on such a strip that the new 
administrative class was grafted. Of this characteristic 
in the Revolutionary tradition Carnot again gives a yet 
more conspicuous example. Himself of the legal ancestry 
that played so great a part in the reform, a mind in 
which the engineer and the soldier combined to design 
and to fortify liberty, his great legend was fruitful beyond 

1 Who was his godmother? All we know of it is the name “Marie 
Antoinette ” written right across the register in a large, round and some¬ 
what illiterate hand ; probably that of a child. 
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that of any contemporary; the exile and the death in 
poverty to which the meanness of the foreign garrison 
drove him had no evil effect upon the chances of his 
family, and did little even to promote its success. By 
a kind of natural inheritance his son took his place 
in ’48, and continued till his death to exercise in the 
senate an influence as firm and wide as it was ill-adver¬ 
tised. A Carnot of the third generation occupied, with 
honour and devotion, the chief magistracy, and was killed 
in the midst of its duties; those of the fourth are rising 
to a continued eminence in the service of the Republic, 
a mixture still of the soldier with the man of letters 
and of science, and still proving the vigour of their 
Burgundian blood. The Cavaignacs, son and grandson 
of a less famous Conventionnel, yet take their place upon 
the long Republican tradition, and if their stoicism, touch¬ 
ing as it does the boundary of the puritanical, is too 
high for their contemporaries, it yet continues to earn for 
their present as it will for their future representative the 
universal respect of the nation. 

Robespierre should, then, have left some kind of 
family thread for history to pick up, if his fortunes had 
proved in any way parallel to those of his colleagues. 
They had been regicides as he had; they were without 
exception members of the band that was at once the 
advanced guard and the general staff of the Revolution; 
and if that prime factor in the permanence of political 
influence be considered—I mean the solid origins of 
ancestry combined with a long tenure of local govern¬ 
ment—his claims to such a posterity were, as the last 
pages have shown, superior to those of the men I have 
cited. But it is the note of Robespierre’s life and of the 
subsequent chances of his house that his position and 
his legend were as unique and exceptional as his charac¬ 
ter. Whether it was the horror that the eddies and the 
backwash of opinion threw up upon his name, or more 


proved attractive to the extremists or 1040 was allowed 
to fall into obscurity. The very rank of which the 
French of that class are so tenacious was let drop with¬ 
out an effort, and in these last years that family has, so 
far as X can trace it, disappeared through the death of 
most inconsiderable representatives. 1 

Charlotte, indeed, the elder of his two sisters, lived on 
into the reign of Louis Philippe, 2 dependent upon a small 
pension that Bonaparte had granted, and that the routine 
of a government department continued, though somewhat 
diminished, throughout the changes of the restoration 
and those of the monarchy of July. A silent and 
dignified figure, she maintained to the close of her long 
life a reserve that was a little marked by the bitterness 
which had warped her character in youth. Here and 
there at rare intervals her name startled the ear of 
some chance visitor who might enter the poor flat of 
her friend and protectress, and there are yet living, or 
but lately dead, several men who have told how, as boys, 
they turned their heads suddenly at the introduction to 
a Robespierre. 3 This last representative of the House 

1 The last near collateral descendant of Robespierre’s—a great-great 
nephew—was run over by a train near Carvin two years ago. He was a 
local chemist, and with him ended the family. But there still lives in 
Grenelle, or did recently, in the Rue de la Fdddration, a great-grandson of 
Robespierre’s first cousin, also born near Carvin. This gentleman who, 
oddly enough, has preserved the “de” attaching to the family, is a coal 
merchant, and has or had a son in the 8th Hussars. This is, I think, the 
only stock of the name even remotely connected with the Revolutionary. 

2 It is in the Archives of the twelfth Paris Arrondissement that she 
died at four in the morning of August 4th, 1834, at the age of seventy-four 
years, at No. 3 Rue de la Fontaine. 

8 The late M. Jules Simon mentioned in his memoirs, published in The 
Temps newspaper, a visit paid by him to Mademoiselle Robespierre in 1831, 
three years before her death. He went with his tutor, Lebas, of whom there 
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at Arras did not die without leaving for history the most 
valuable materials. Her notes upon her brothers youth, 
collected and amplified (not without rhetoric and ready¬ 
made phrases) by Laperronaye,' yet form the best original 
we possess on which to found our idea of the sombre 
adolescence and more contented early manhood which 
preceded his last five Revolutionary years. 

When Maximilian was but seven years old, and before 
the youngest child, Augustin, could speak, the first blow 
of the many that were to drive his character inward fell 
upon him. H£s_ mother died, and his father, a man 
whose extreme sensibility had half unfitted him for 
assiduity and entirely for success, saw slip from him in 
a moment the affection for whose sake he had mis¬ 
shaped his career and checked the fortunes of his family. 
The shock did but hasten the process that his whole 
life had discovered. He could work no more. His 
practice left him, and by an impulse that is not un¬ 
common to such men tortured by memories, he broke 
from the ruins of his duty and the associations with 
which his house was surrounded, to wander aimlessly 
beyond the frontiers, in Germany and in England, living 
at random on chance lessons and on such small sums as 
his relations could send him. Ho left his children to 
the more sober guardianship of their mother’s family. 
His despair killed him; and the news of his death, 
reaching Arras when Maximilian had barely entered his 
tenth year, produced a yet more profound impression 
upon the boy than his mother’s loss of less than three 

is some mention in this book. I also have it on the authority of M. Aude- 
brand that M. Joigncux, the senator for the CJflte d’Or, who died five years 
ago, met her several times in 1830, and I have based part of my descrip¬ 
tion on his notes. 

1 I have no space in a footnote to prove the genuineness of these 
memoirs upon which I have not hesitated to base my appreciation of 
Robespierre’s boyhood, but a long note at the end of the book develops 
the argument in their favour. They have been thought false upon curiously 
little ovidenoe. 

D 


anectea. lney were not so ample as to force nun into 
quick and active observation. His poor father had left s 

untouched the little patrimony at Arras; the youth 
that lay before him would necessarily be one of some ' 

humiliation and of continued labour, but of an assured 
if moderate success. To many the effect of such an 
introduction to life would be to breed a determination 
for material advancement, and a mere end in the recovery £ 

of wealth; but there ran round Robespierre’s mind a 
covering of idealism which, if thin, was crystalline. It 
constrained his energies to particular channels, and gave ^ 

misfortune the power not only to spur^but also and j 

chiefly to mould and bend the mind. / Thus early he ! 

began to consider his own self and his rights, and his 

isolation._He brooded and lost his boyhood. The eldest 

of that little family of orphans, perceiving already that 
the protection of his mother’s people, for all their dignity 
and kindness, was something a little lowering to the 
name he had inherited from his grandfather, he took on * 

.^responsibility and a habit of disappointed but persistent 
thought. It made him at last a scholar, then a lawyer, 

•' but it forbade him" to forget or take life well, j 

There was at that time in Arras a bishop of the t 1 

name of De Conzi£, a great noble of course, as every ? 

bishop was before the Revolution, 1 but full of judgment * 

and of heart, wise and willing to examine. An applica¬ 
tion was made to him to use his influence for the boy, 
and he very readily assented. Two generations of inti- 
macy and good relations between the Robespierres and * 

1 Of the 154 bishops that France enjoyed before the Kevolution, but * 

three were of the rank of the apostles; all the rest were territorials. ■ 
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the see of Arras, and the memory of official connections 
throughout the province, made it easy to find the help 
that was needed. The great abbey of St. Waast, which 
was lord of a third of the town, and a coequal power 
with the king and the bishop in its government, pro¬ 
cured him a scholarship in the University of Paris. I 
need not detail here the secular conservatism by which 
founders still disposed of the scholarships in those 
colleges, nor detail the story of the college of Arras. 1 
It is enough for my purpose to mention that this little 
foundation had been merged into the great institution of 
Louis le Grand, which still keeps its place after the vast 
reconstruction of this hundred years. It was to those 
high walls and narrow courts that he passed in his 
twelfth year, and it was the .Jesuits that trained for 
twelve years, as he passed into a pale manhood, the 
exact deductions of his mind. 

So far his childhood at Arras had had little good 
and had languished. His sisters, placed by a similar 
care in an excellent convent (perhaps a trifle above their 
station), saw him from time to time, playing alone and 
especially devoted to his birds, his pet pigeons. Such 
lessons as he did showed his aptitude and precocity, and 
he went up to Paris expected to do well enough in his 
studies, with a character from his former masters of a 
rather melancholy taciturnity. But he was gentle. The 
entry into Paris, which is always a new pain to the French 
(for their hearts have roots at home) was perhaps a 
third grief to the child. He had lost both father and 
mother, now his home, and for two years he saw no more 
of his birds or his sisters. But a cousin, a Canon of 
Notre Dame, a JDe Ja Roche, a petty noble, in rank and 
sort what he was, often leoaived him and left a tradition 
of gratitude until his death. In Paris at last he found 

1 I have a short note on it upon page 388 of my essay on “ Paris" 
(published by Mr. Edward Arnold). 


on tne wnoie just, to ctecry me portentous nuxnoer ox 
antique allusions that flood the Revolution, and that are 
nowhere more thickly sown than in Robespierre’s 
speeches, but they are proof at least in their volume 
accuracy of the training through which he passed, a,nd 
illustrate the academic success upon which was foirndod 
his future eminence. 

His delicate, if still morbid and narrowly furnislred. 
mind, his refined if restrained and unboyish manner, left 
him free to earn the esteem of his superiors and per3raps 
the neglect of his equals, saving that Camille Desmoulins, 
a mad-cap from Guise, witty, ebullient, pleasing in In is 
health and vivacity, a genial stammerer, three years Iris 
junior, became his fast friend, and had for him, it seems, 
a land of hero-worship, such as later he inspired for a, 
time in the high youth of St. Just. But of the two it 
was Robespierre (though later he left so inferior a naark 
upon the letters of his country) that greatly excelled in 
his studies. 

From his sixteenth year he was the head of Iris 
school in composition, latinity, and a judgment of Iris 
classics, and saving that he had not yet appro a cine cl 
philosophy, was already regarded as jthe first scholar of 
the foundation. In his seventeenth, the honours lie Irad 
acquired received a reward which is of curious interest 
to the student of the Revolution. 

Louis XVI., a young king returning from his corona¬ 
tion at Rheims, made a progress from Notre Dame up 
to St. Genevieve on the hill of the university, and tools: 
for his station on the way the great college that ledL tire 
Latin quarter. He made a kind of state entry, and a boy 
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had to bo deputed to road him a L.tliu speech. Roli.-s 
pierro was very naturally olioson. Tim speech, such as 
it should bo for such an occasion, revised moreover by 
the obsequious oaro of an eilieirnt master, contained 
nothing of any moment, and is. I believe, destroyed 
Tho contrast, however, of this unknown child nervously 
reciting his panegyric in tho magnificent but fatigued 
presence of what held all Krauec, should stand perma¬ 
nently in tho history of the time; because, faking them 
each simply as they were, brute accident was to set 
them against each other; a rare and momentary light 
was to put those two in view for ever; the fame of eaeh 
vastly exceeding his natural obscurity : tho one by tho 
unhappy inheritance of a crown, tin* other by the pure 
chance of violent change wore t,n bo heard of after and 
remembered. 

Nothing remains of his further studies. His scholar¬ 
ship presupposed a course of law; he bent, himself to 
it for tho throe years that followed his degree. When 
he was twenty-two, in 1781, his connection with the 
college ended. He had earned its gratitude mid patron- 
ago; his younger brother, August.in, a boy of insignificant, 
abilities, was permitted to succeed to the endowment, 
and ho himself was voted a sum of 2 5 by way of 
a prize that was sometimes granted to those who had 
dono host on tho foundation, lie wisely returned to 
Arras, where tradition, geml will, and some patronage 
awaited him, and where he. had been familiar in the 
summer vacations since the death of his host, and cousin 
in Paris. lie took up an oven life in the family house, 
harboured his sister, was easily enabled by bin every 
limitation and virtue to adopt a laborious daily habit. 
Thoro lay like a restricted, (dear, monotonous road before 
him a career that lifted his persistent character. Its 
goal was tho old legal position and social prestige flint 
his family had earned, and of whieh hu now took up 
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successfully the tradition his father had imperilled. It 
was able to satisfy that craving for recognition which 
was no determining character of his, but certainly an 
enduring foible. He was in reach of and could enjoy 
the station he demanded; it suited him to the full 
to admit the conventional superiority of some, and to 
receive the equally conventional solicitations of many more 
in his native town. The intense political convictions 
which underlay his mind would at the worst have seemed 
hut an amiable exaggeration of words, at the best (and 
most probably) would have remained unheeded; for lie 
was a man that found no necessity for their active 
realisation in the existence about him. His ambition 
was but to be the respected and successful lawyer of the 
Artois. He more than fulfilled it. 

I have said little of the happy changes that his 
temper suffered by this transition from a morbid boy¬ 
hood to academic success and local distinction: they 
must be imagined from what I have barely detailed 
of his adolescence. But that boyhood must be re¬ 
membered, because men in great crises—sometimes by 
the mere waste of years—are found ever returning to 
the springs of their childhood; and so at the end to him, 
who had to pass through such a furnace to such a 
death, there returned the self-pity, the tenacious assertion 
of his rights, sufferings, and convictions, which certainly 
early misfortunes had branded into his mind. For the 
moment this destiny was peaceably obscured. He lapsed 
in his twenty-third year into the polite discussion that 
passed for the intellectual life, and into the minute 
graces that were the true interests of his rank and place 
and time. The atmosphere was native, and he continued 
increasingly to enjoy what was best in the Artois. It was 
not unwise to find enough in the good life of his town ; 
it entered into him very fully, and when all such 
clothings were forgotten he maintained by a kind of 
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instinct up to the .scaffold tho litllo methods that wore 
inherited from those oil'llt years. 

The life into which ho entered had !<>r its foundation 
that kind of practico at the har of his province which. in 
its weight and yearly increase, is tho mark <<{ u prosperous 
future in tho courts; it had literary occupation for its 
permanent satisfaction, and for its flown- t he eonversa - 
tion and mannors of a sound society. Thai would ho a 
very false judgmont which would find nothing but. the 
mean or tho ridiculous in tho narrow sphere wlierein Ids 
professional industry triumphed, and whose careful pro. 
vincial urbanity at emeo charmed, ilallerrd. and trained 
him. It is true that, centralisation had already reached 
its worst offocts in the social spirit of Frauen .uni espe¬ 
cially that the drain upon the erotiomie iv\..mvrs of tlm 
country towns had struck them with let harpy. The tran¬ 
sition from that st.atu to tho aelhity and local pnfnuth.in 
which distinguishes tho motlcm mmueipalif ica of the 
country could only bo forced by the Uov.duf ion : to tlm 
court and to Paris, Arras, or (hike, or F U en were little 
stagnant marshes. Pul. there were teat urea in the lift? of 
such towns which, while inferior in value to the pehtteal 
qualities I,hoy have since developed, \e| r.-de, m <d their 
influonco and mado them specially fin.-d to tftn train 
ing ground of tho revolutionaries. (’orrupiion and deenv 
had but enhanced tho position of the privileged chw.c”, 
within thorn; tho guarantees Mirrmmding hi.atre pro 
tectod tlio growth ol that conviction in uh-tract verifies 
without whoso prusoneo reform is meuibrnrh-.v, J iTiio 
sophy of oilo school became a religion in the a- distant 
places; and thoy could furnish in a small way the spirit 
of acadomios. Had tho change, which wan a uu-ehuideal 


Allusions to th® "lights nt Man,** *’X»! ,nu I.**," 
times more numerous in Urn f’nhwr* nf tU ,-ura, «.4 „ tlut4 in 

petiTions Uo “ mon8 ' md * ro I*^<ua in tu ^o».uttwat 
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necessity for the close of the eighteenth century, sprung 
from centres less vain and somnolent, France might have 
fallen into a confused tangle of immediate and merely 
practical remedies; she would never have founded those 
general principles which can be applied to every trans¬ 
formation under which political or economic injustice 
may hide itself. Democracy, being creedless, could not 
have survived; for, in the things of the mind, a creed is 
the condition of endurance. 

Moreover a great charm lay in the stiff decencies 
of their ritual. This charm you may yet recover in the 
avenues where discussion lingers under the elms of the 
Mall, or in the moats upon autumn evenings when you 
see waters covered with still leaves. The rivers of the 
French, which are slow streams full of memories, slip 
under the old walls of their cities and carry on con¬ 
tinually a light draught of the past. The spirit that 
haunts them was once a breath for living men; it 
tempted but it partially excused the universal desire for 
the formal and emotional expression of ideals; and this 
desire which is the spring of literary mediocrity sur¬ 
rounded and inspired the youth of Robespierre; it 
furnished him with companions of his kind, led on and 
permitted his ceaseless and valueless exercise in composi¬ 
tion ; all that circle of " de’s,” wigs, coloured coats and 
swords, as it were, compelled a man to write. 

This gentle literary tide set at Arras through the 
•channel of a local academy, formed upon a model 
common to many provincial capitals. This self-con¬ 
stituted society, half an exclusive club, half a solemn 
imitation of the famous body in Paris, had been formed 
in 1738—it has passed through the vicissitudes of six 
generations. In the last century it naturally took on 
every feature of the dignified but failing tradition in 
which the class that formed it moved. More than half 
noble, decent and solid in matter, a trifle pompous in 
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■f, boasting (,i(lt;s ;t litllf anliiptutod lor the limn, 
oil to it wns yet. u good mark <»{ a man’s position 
wn, and it is worthy of notion that, Robespierre 
; place in it as thn suoeessor of a canon of I ho 
L It was two yours after his rot urn to Arras 
honour, or rather status, was given him. Two 
>ro and ho was secretary to the sooiety under 
at stylo of “ chancellor " it- was in this capacity 
received Carnot, then in garrison with the 
■s atr Arras. lie passed {rum that little otlice 
^residency of (be body, and had the tu'.k of 
ig info it the daughter of Keralio, whose name, 
ovidonco whatever, 1 has heeii linked with his 
d of drama. lie hud become, though one of 
ngest, yet one of the most industrious and 
of the most prominent, members of this somewhat, 
mmnnity, when tin' great doors openod on Ids 
year and let in the furnace light wherein the 
mory of all fids disappeared, 
connection with that provincial hotly was 
part; oven of the small life whieh pro 
is public, fame. Nevertheless it. is in that 
rk that one can best judge a rhurueter in 
it proved enduring l mean his industry, 
ndary success in letters. It was us Member of 
demy of Arras that ho eNrivb.ed rather than 
tlio persistent habit of writing which hound 
;o all his actions, forbade the growth in him 
decision or of sudden appeal, ami perhaps coin 
at last not a little to his fall To nourish this 

noimillo do Korulhi, tlio daughter nf a httIn known hl-durian, 
trod t,o lol.Utrtt. Hite wtote u " J.ifn uf Kljoaituio nf Kigiund “ 
tjt a plan ftir thn uiiivtunul thu >*»v *tf thn wtintn hM od fo<Mt 
i tins oh to tlio premia. day. Shu tier u.airird nl tlio 

.ho Revolution, entered I'mtn, e*11 1 1 with her huRlmtid thn 
alionul, and wan one of tlui piitudj*! advocates of lietir** 

10 earlier Revolution, 
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habit he required nothing so weighty as fame, but at 
least a constant public mention, nor was he content 
unless his every expression was moulded by a literary 
standard. And this is somewhat of a contradiction in 
him and somewhat of a stumbling-block to his biograpb-ers; 
for his prodigious effect upon one generation of men 
depended upon an illusion or an appreciation very 
remote from the considerations of style. It was partly 
as an even orator, partly as a judge of assemblies, 'but 
mainly as one principle incarnate that he was able to 
arrest the attachment of men, yet in his own wishes, 
without a doubt, the wish to be remembered for a certain 
facility and polish of writing stood continually. 

It is well neither to exaggerate the mediocrity of bis 
compositions at this period nor his own ambitions with 
regard to them. They exhibit in their style the special 
politics which later, whether he were under the most 
grievous strain or the opportunities of the widest action, 
he was incapable of changing. They procured him 
some flattery. He gained an equal mention, and 
divided the first prize, with Lucretelle when the 
Academy of Metz offered a prize for the best essay on 
that abuse of the criminal law whereby the families of 
the condemned were struck with legal infamy. It was 
just such a subject, dealing with traditions of whose 
origins he had never heard, with anachronisms whose 
gradual development seemed to him merely monstrous, 
as was best suited to his even and ritual pen, and his 
treatment of it was sure to match the simple and definite 
sociology of the time. The thirty-odd pages of square, 
blue sermon-paper that remain as the proof of his labour 
have in them nothing which is not exactly consonant 
with his method. They contain the common condemna¬ 
tion of all that hung in a deadweight, undefended, about 
the progress of the old regime—the usual praise of, and 
appeal to, the young king, whom in France all then 
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forward to as the introducer of a now time; the 
notations, tho peroration ami tho restrained and 
rhetoric of what has wull been called tho "good 
s” ofproso. Tho manuscript contains, moreover, 
signs of a habit, that increased with his years, 
t is typical of the conscious mind which directed 
rary chert, for if is full of erasures and second 
,s. Thoro remains nothing from his pen, hardly 
h as a warrant, or a hurried note, in whic.h tins 
does not recur; it is in keeping with his small, 
imped, and hesitating hand; 1 nor does the second 
:1) phrase ho may suhsfit utc over express a second 
1 form of thought, if is over tho hesitation of 
r oven tho rewriting of tho samo thing after an 
of doubt. 2 

s success added a little to his local renown. It 
l him, in 1785, to a second <auupet.ition, in which 
d—that of tho Academy of Amicus for an eulogy 
poet Grossot. Tho work is insignificant, ami vom¬ 

it one phrase to arrest the rentier, this very typical 
0: “ Gressof, you were a great poet, hut you were 
you woro a honest man. And as I praise y ( .ur 
shall not. ho compelled to turn my eyes away 
nir life.” To any remonstrance that such plntb 
orgod upon the appalling, Robespierre would have 
that they dealt with a sublime truth, ami ho would 
mainod untouched; ho was to hud an audience 
n and to proaelt them like a religion when exalta- 

hand might bo of tiny periutl, It i« clear, tint vary stuping, but 
1 and irregular. Ho Imtt ut\n rtunatkubht trick that lhr> evntcal 
((interpret: ho never puts in a capital letter even alter'* full 
1 for the first person. 

e are several interesting <*xnutjiles of ibis nervous habit. In tho 
f the arrest, of '1 horomi (’ahumis bn signs his name, scratches it 
signs it again. In bin last speech he hn*» thtne or four phraaps 
•he throatoniug passage where ho wtm interrupted) which are 
ad then rewritten in tho same furor. 
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tion Bad burnt up the saving balance of humour, and 
when the corrupt class, whose cynicism restrains such 
tediums, was destroyed. 

Yet the praise of an eighteenth-century minor poet, 
of a man whom Greuze might have illustrated, and who, 
I think, moves exactly in the furniture of the time, 
should have suited Robespierre; for this anomaly is 
to be remarked in him, that of his insufficient and dull 
exercises in writing, by far the least dull and the least 
insufficient are to be found in themes that demand a 
little grace, 1 and this accident, which is remarkable in 
several letters, appears especially in his verse. 

There was at Arras, side by side with and far less 
stable than the Academy of which I have spoken, a little 
trifling society, which seemed, as it were, the Academy 
at play. They called themselves “ Rosati,” met yearly 
in the spring beside the melancholy Scarpe outside the 
walls, drank wine, wore roses, and delighted each other 
with passable or valueless songs. To this society, a 
product of the passion for cabals and passwords which 
possessed the eighteenth century, all, or nearly all, the 
members of the Academy would come; here Carnot, 
Marescot, and Fosseux, the elderly clerics of the Chapter 
—all the small, straight world of the town—read rhymes 
which have been properly forgotten. Among these, those 
of Robespierre, possessed of little talent, and often pass¬ 
ing the boundary of the absurd, yet did occasionally 
redeem themselves by a touch of grace, or even—what 
will seem surprising — a sustained irony. The little 
madrigal to Ophelia 2 is quoted with its ending 
couplet:— 


1 There is, of course, the example of a letter written to a lady who 
wished to paint his portrait. Hamel traces the MSS. of this only as far 
as 1862. It was then bought into a private English collection, and is now 
in the British Museum. 

8 Of whom tradition says that she was English. 
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“ To bo tlio more beloved of all 
By doubting if beloved you are.” 

The “ Mouchoir clu Prodicut,our ” is what. all tho 
ler readers of Voltairo were writing. Neither very 
y, nor by any means original in style, it. is yet. on a 
1 with the many easy litt.lo satires of tliesu twenty 

•s. 

In all this mass of continual composition no energy 
> be discovered, still less any hit,t,('mess, complaint, or 
pnent. liis lifo had entered a quiet phase, his needs 
3 satisfied; liis local repute, increasing as 1 to went. left, 
contented. The grappling convict.ion that, underlay 
method of thought met no obstacle, and was called 
io exercise. If I have insisted thus far upon the 
isbrious facility with which liis ordered leisure turned 
luthorsliip, it is to introduce the permanent, literary 
i in which ho east himself, which coloured all his 
r action, and which helped to mako him, when tho 
tions of tho groat year fell upon Arms, one of (ho 
expositors of that forgott.cn town. Until that oppor- 
dy, howover, during tlui eight years of his residence 
practice, his verso and prose wore hut, a sort of 
aoidcry upon tho serious work which established his 
iq among liis fellow-citizens and gave him the social 
s from which ho naturally obtained tho ear of his 
rincc, on which die appealed in his election address, 
in consonance with which he was returned a deputy 
he Statcs-Genoral. That, work was legal. 

This tangible advantage, whiuh suited his ehumeter 
i nicety and explains liis suoeesslul introduction to 
tics, was connected with the importance necessarily 
.ched. in Franco to local courts. There is in France 
circuit of assize. A man pleads before the small fixed 
unals of tho cantons or before the higher courts of the 
ns, and oven an appeal need not appear at. the capital, 

3 under the rarest conditions, It is true that one great 
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division of legal work could only be done in Paris, even 
under tbe old regime. The fact that Paris monopolised 
Chancery and what we should call Parliamentary work drew 
many young barristers thither ; but the bulk of legal work 
in Prance lies in the provinces, and this system of resident 
courts was yet more marked before the Revolution. In 
his province no code, but a mass of local custom, decided 
most criminal and nearly all civil decisions. These cus¬ 
toms gave a complexity to the system of law which made 
it at once necessary and profitable to fix one’s practice 
permanently in a provincial capital. By this means a 
man became a specialist in a matter that required the 
greatest industry to master; he was secure against an 
overstocking of the market in so hard a business. The 
confusion that these ancient customs made was increased 
by a mass of conflicting and over-lapping jurisdictions 1 that 
had their source in the same immemorial conservatism. 
It was a handsome living in itself to be able to give ad¬ 
vice to clients as to the boundary" of these jurisdictions 
or the chances of his case escapmg the interference of 
a side court as third party. It needs no further descrip¬ 
tion of such abuses to show what opportunities they 
afforded to individual application, and how by mere ex¬ 
ample they forced men to react towards simplicity and 
reform. His first pleadings, however, did not last beyond 
a couple of terms. 2 

The friendship of Do Conzi6, and the academic suc¬ 
cess which had so well rewarded his first patronage, 
led that bishop to offer Robespierre within a year of 
his being called to the bar one of the minor judicial 

1 For instance, in Arras itself there -were the Seigniorial Courts, the 
Bishop’s, the King’s and that of the Abbey of St. Wast, all existing side by 
side, with ill-defined jurisdictions; and superior to them all, though 
possessing no very exact powers, the provincial Council instituted by 
Charles V. in 1530. 

2 Michaelmas, 1781, and Hilary, 1782. At the end of the latter term 
he was offered the post I speak of. 
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posts within, his gift. He was installed a magistrate 
in the ecclesiastical court. Insignificant as the office 
was, it carried with it, in the wretched conditions of 
the times, the power of life and death. Within a few. 
months its duties disgusted a character in which the 
demand for reform and the faith in Rousseau, if pedantic^ 
and reiterated, were yet profoundly sincere. This dis¬ 
gust, springing in the main from his tenacity of opinion 
and a just estimate of the ignominies of the criminal 
law, was undoubtedly heightened in the case of Robes¬ 
pierre by the foibles that already warped his attitude 
towards the world. He was not without nervousness; 
his judgments, like his style, erred continually upon 
the side of sensibility. The classes also which lay 
in misery below his own somewhat perturbed his cul¬ 
ture, as they certainly much more excited his sense 
of justice. Q It may have been as a general conse¬ 
quence of its duties that he resigned his place; it 
would seem more probable, as his sister directly testifies, 
that he abandoned it under the shock of having to pass 
a capital sentence. 1 ^) In any case he begged to be 
relieved of the office, and lost by that decision neither 
the respect of his benefactor nor the prestige he had 
begun to enjoy among his neighbours. 

He returned to his ordinary practice, and his success 
was immediate; but from the outset he mixed with that 
success a characteristic reputation for scruple. He wished 
to be singled out for his justice and his defence of the 
poor. He introduced into the most particular cases the 
most general and inopportune considerations—but he 
continually won his case. He won a case for the Carnots, 
whom he already knew, recovering a legacy for an old 
servant of tbeirs; but he so dragged in the immutable 
principles that the younger Carnot swore at him in court. 
He gave the most excellent advice to a man who had 

1 “ Memoirs of Charlotte Robespierre,” first edition, p. 69. 
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been disinherited under a will that left a large fortune 
“under condition of joining the reformed church”; the 
will was null at law, but Robespierre could not be content 
with saying this and giving legal reason, he adds in his 
advice to his client (a priest), “ Remember that there is 
no more formidable enemy to liberty than fanaticism.” 

A much more famous case, one that went far on appeal 
and that, by the nature of the case, brought his name for 
a moment before the eighteenth-century philosophers, 
was a defence of the wealthy Vissery who had put up a 
lightning conductor on his house at St. Omer, and had 
thereby so affrighted an old maid, his neighbour, that she 
prosecuted him and his conductor as a public danger. 
It was ordered to be pulled down. On appeal this was 
reversed. On further appeal (when Robespierre is em¬ 
ployed) the final decision was a kind of compromise. 
The mind of Robespierre was made for such a case. 
Here was philosophy and all the light of the century 
called into question! Here was Pranklin to be de¬ 
fended ! The very narrowness of his sincerity and zeal 
lent him power, and in a little while, what with his 
rising name and the nature of his brief, a certain fame 
spread about his subject. After winning his case 
in May 1783 (a bare year since he had accepted the 
magistracy of which I have spoken, and within a few 
months of his resignation) he was permanently estab¬ 
lished in the reputation that led at last to Paris. 

Of the years that follow not very much has been 
preserved ; their general tenor and the further foundation 
of his good position alone is certain. A few letters, one 
specially famous,- a few decisions, are all the documents 
that remain. It was during this period of his early 
manhood, as he approached his thirtieth year, that he 
added to his legal work the literary industry I have 
already described. It is to these years also that belong 
the vague traditions upon which a faint legend rather 
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a history has grown. There was some talk of a 
ige between himself and his cousin, Anais Des- 
s. 1 The project was not pursued, and certainly 
r here nor at any other time can you connect him 
a romance. Even at the very end, when he felt 
Le was leaving the world and walked at sunset in 
lidor with Eleanor Duplay up the wooded hill of 
the woman with him was not near to him. The 
attraction of his voice and the false appeal which 
er-sensitiveness produced led to this or that passage 
ltiment, but—almost alone of the men of the 
iition—he brings in no interest of love, 
lese years, in every rare detail that survives, em- 
e the absorption into one social class of which 
e spoken. He never signs without the “ de 55 ; he 
jses Carnot by that title on his reception into the 
my. His dogmatic liberalism spares the Churches, 
ains the decencies, and is concealed by all the 
of the old rank which he has recovered. Ten 
rere present when—at the close of this period— 
eived the Duke of Guines as a guest of his literary 
y. He was careful to allude to “citizens” in 
Idress, but the ten men who heard him were all 
ise—of the sword or the gown. In his daily life, 
3 merged with the industrious but protected class 
these accidents indicate. He woke at six, worked 
, study till eight, pleased by the sound of birds, 
he would spend the ample care that fashion 
ided upon his person. The barber came to shave 
owder him; he drank his glass of milk and went 
iross the square to the courts. They rose at two, 
r hen he had returned to the principal early meal 
3 still the custom of the north, he walked abroad 
e; sometimes for the stiff ritual of his calls, more 

e daughter of his father’s sister. She later married a lawyer of 
,nd died in 1847. 
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often alone. And these walks, in which his solitude 
followed that of his literary master, he would enshrine 
in amiable but unimportant prose. He arranged His 
papers for the evening, supped, worked again in His 
study for a while, and slept at ten. And these very 
common habits of his time and profession he coloured 
only by a meticulous regularity and by a curious self- 
absorption. He was by nature absent-minded; somewHat 
from shortness of sight but more from the bent of His 
temper; over-thoughtful in the street, even forgetful of 
immediate things and details; a little silent amid tHe 
conversation of his friends. 

With all this he did not miss at all the general tide 
about him; he was ready, months before the States- 
General met, to address an audience as “the possible 
makers of a new world 55 ; his written advice in two 
legal cases—one concerning the rights of Bastards, tHe 
other a Lettre de Cachet—are a little more certain, a 
little more forward even than the general average of 
the assertions and passages which announced the coming 
change. 

He was, then, by his established repute, by the known 
bent of his politics, by his freedom from all entanglement 
and by the expository position he had acquired (in tHe 
district men already expected his pleadings and His 
essays), marked out for a place in the new politics. In 
the August of 1788 the news reached Arras that tHe 
States-General were to be summoned; he launched at 
once his pamphlet or manifesto: “ An- Appeal to tHe 
Artesian People.” 

This pamphlet, an octavo of some eighty pages, Has 
a quality of immediate and practical application whicH 
was rare in the run of his appeals. It contains, of 
course, a certain excess of frigid oratory. That was 
not his alone: it was the time’s. But it has also a 
certain detail of analysis; it expresses a number of 
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dcvances poculiar to 1.1 io province, and. what i i 
larkablo, it deals exactly wild tho liisf• 
tlio poculiar complexify of jure diet imi ued 
lor which Artois laboured. It nirrt.s and »nj«ruf , 
eal arguments of opponents. It was bought and 
icdiately, and its edition was exhatt .tod, 1 If 
o sure what, was already sure his r,mdid.uui«*, 
him high or in the order of elretiou than. fW 
id reputation, his youth might otherwise hav *- 

ecroe fixing the nature of the elections and 
)or of tho Commons appeared in Jamurv 
l March he issued, not. a pamphlet, but a 
i personal declaration of his nuididafmv. 
as it is, one can find in it the self-reganl and 
.irroring of ’94—.and it uluses with the. ,*.« u 
years before its time:" The Supjvmo U< :u.» 
my prayers. Ho knows their Hmenfy 
forvour. I can hope that lie will fulfil 


ras tho oloetien was compliant >-d to a drgree. 
; woary my readers with its reehal. in\hn 
'al mooting 1m was chosen. In tho mv.-nd 
lollogo ho was chosen again tlm 13th out of 
3 S.^ On tho 26th of April, w'hon the final 
oight members of the Commons w.t« made, 
with some diOiculty, tho 5th upon the lint’ 
litical career began. 

aot tho details of such a confused machinery 
3 st history: it is tho attitude of Hobespierm 
1 last wook of this trial. I In seemed to h«vi» 
itmosphorc and to have awakurmd. He 
, eagerly, and well. Ho made hhwmlf the 
0 of a protost of tho Commons against th«* 


f no copy. In tho form In w\,U h a 

has recoivod many lutor mldlUumt fr„ w hi* j**. 
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privileged orders; 1 he helped to draw up the grievances 
of the surrounding parishes: he had found his trade. 

That exceptional energy spent itself in success, but 
though exhausted in so few days it was typical of those 
rare occasions in the life before him, when sudden (or 
long-nourished but newly apparent) ambitions lifted him 
from one step to another in his career. 

On the first of May the united deputies of the 
province met in the cathedral. On the morrow Robes¬ 
pierre went back into insignificance; but the coach 
was on the Paris road, and he knew that his stage was 
to be the world. 

1 This is but a conjecture, based upon an allusion to “a persistent and 
interrupting lawyer ” among the Commons, in a contemporary letter of 
the Due de Guines. The Duke was president of the Combined Electoral 
College of the Artois, 


chapter III 

VERSAILLES 

0 afternoon of Monday, the third of May, the 
f the tliree orders began to fill Versailles, 
i life and an influence of crowds was pouring 
lg valley, threatening the majestic Park, the 
and magnificence of the three avenues, the 
is, tho silent regularity of the palace. Spring 
this advent of ideas; the new leaves in 
easy airs, the clear twilight of lengthening 
d hi 'Witt*, the promise of change; nothing 
in, but. everything was troubled with expecta- 
’onowixl. This ferment working France and 
d thrown out an essence—the Parliament. It 
cover in itself the quality of a vintage, to 
tho oldest things in the soil and to create, 
rco of many men turned corporate, this crowd 
like all [France caught in a mirror, mingled 
asscd tlxrough the throngs that Paris had sent 
i or applauding, to the royal town, and Ver- 
)d to them all the gardens of her wide roads, 
oodod tlie flowing of the streets; the German 
ico guard, the new political catchwords of the 
ho last epigram of the cynics surrounded the 
ius as hh-ey were set down at their lodgings; 
had already a vague reputation arrested the 
ounior from the mountains, where the first 
d been, read, half-drowned in the roar of the 
outside the hall; the long, hard visage of 
tain, dry as his pamphlets; the angry, great 
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head of Mirabeau. Through all this, among the very 
least of the new-comers, unknown in a mass of un¬ 
knowns, Robespierre passed down with his few com¬ 
panions, to the cheap sign of the Fox in the Rue Sainte- 
Elizabeth. 1 

The little glories of Arras dropped off him into the 
distance; he was lonely, and content to be lonely. It 
seemed that in a new world so vast and so represen¬ 
tative nothing could raise him from insignificance. In 
that new world he began, from the very outset of the 
debates, steadily and imperceptibly to rise. How ? The 
contrast of his beginning and his end is so striking, and 
its comprehension so vital to his story, that, before telling 
of his first actions in the Parliament, I would state and 
examine the problem it involves. 

Robespierre in the Artois, successful, narrow, con¬ 
fined to provincial destinies, and filling easily without 
the strain of high ambition or of unfulfilled capacities a 
place half inherited and wholly congenial, presented a 
definite figure. That career of local conventions and 
middling dignities, the best of what Arras could afford 
and as ample as the little circle of the town permitted, 
suited him, as did his careful, hardly fashionable clothes, 
or the pedantic accuracy in accent and grammar which 
often rises from the uneasy pride of a country town. 
His rigidity of conviction was indeed suitable for great 
scenes, but it was of its nature neither troubling as are 
enthusiasms, nor pushed from within by destiny as is a 
creative genius. Versailles could not find in him a for¬ 
gotten principle to be revived, a new message to be 
given, nor a great act to be accomplished; and on that 
account, because his principal quality of faith accepted 
only what so many then agreed upon, and because of 

1 This street, somewhat lengthened in the modern town, has become 
the Rue Duplessis. 
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Lirlfcy and absoluteness, it. is easy to huag.u* 
le Revolution not railed him t'mm hi. 1’r.t 
? to old ago a small imiunmm; life. t" L‘ 
itor in a biography ol local wmlhm <. In r •' 
tlio legal reputation of his family, uu*l m 
)ecnt tradition to the freehold in the Urn* • L > 
5, ho would have done enough and has ■■ b- • n 
himself. 

io, therefore, ho is an explicable man. N»*r 
ro impossible, as I hope this bonk vtid 
st plaeo for him in his later domination, wh« n 
lad hecomo a sign in Europe, and \uvi used 
hrougliout Lranr.e us lhe token of the Ue 

the origins of his career present tm probh in, 

. his latter tragedy is tilted to its tim<-, fbe?.' 
n them a link that, has eom.tsully db.turfed 
itions of hist.orians, Eur the tint f«"p,<- 
tlxo rarliamcnt, without interruption or p*-i 
do of origin, his inthieneo st cuddy ih*T» uv d 
ncntity to a kind of fame, until by j • ti 
soon that he might pass from that mere mine 
) the position of a master. The enruoo.u j 
J that wholly recast the society of his cmifi v 
presorvo for him sumo sindhir envir-c.m. nt 
■i ho derived the nourishment of his increase, 
ow continually in the same soil, Whu* *,»/» 

1789 to indicate its presence i Into u,hat 

unknown and somewhat paltry figure strike 
orsailles in the first brilliant months of the 
oral, where unanimity of purpose impressed 
od men, and was led hy the h. a of 

.? whore wit and generosity and expire n»'«g 

nth all tho seli-Kiitislaetn<n o{ an c xrhmix t% 
i ol protected wealth, formed uu area fur such 
ind os Miraboau 8, and seemed t epugiumt at 
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once to the incessant dogmatism of Robespierre’s temper 
and to the species of idolatry upon which he was later 
to depend. 

A Picard, young without youth, very middle-class for 
his pretensions, wearying with his reiterations the chance 
few that met him, mediocre in literary ability though 
touched by literary ambition; capable, apparently, of 
little but affirmations (and these delivered in a voice of 
no great strength, read through great spectacles from 
manuscripts that desired, but were rarely permitted, to be 
interminable), he was but a lost unit among the hundreds 
whose rallying points were the trained advocacy of 
Cazal&s, the laconic summaries of Si&y&s, the wit of 
Talleyrand, the loud facility of Maury, the proper liberal 
breadth of Lafayette, the Irish energy of poor Lally, 1 the 
knowledge of men that added distinction to the falsity of 
the Archbishop of Aix, the early enthusiasms of Barnave, 
and the dominating genius of Mirabeau. It is no wonder 
that he was lost in such a summary of Prance and that, 
had we nothing of the later time, he would remain all 
but unknown. 

The obscure, but firm position which, in spite of his 
insignificance, he took up for himself at this outset of the 
Revolution, the emplacement where he could repose, and 
upon which was firmly planted the ladder of his rise, lay 
in a little group whose place in the States-General, the 
memoirs of fashionable contemporaries have minimised, 
and which history therefore tends to take too little 
into account. The Assembly, coalesced by an accident, 
rejecting by an instinct common to all French delibera¬ 
tions the spirit of party (there were no political in¬ 
heritances to preserve nor highly salaried posts to be 
obtained), turned, not to registering the decrees of a 

1 It must have been Lally’s son that died, an old man, some six years 
ago, in Soho. Poor and quite alone. Supported by the charity of the 
French Hospital. 
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government, but to the framing of true decisions that 
were the fruit of living debates; and it was led by several 
and independent orators. To the extreme left, bearing 
with them the future fortunes of the Reform, the Garats, 
Volneys, St. Etiennes, Gregoires, Barnaves—men whose 
very names later stand separate and hostile—afforded at 
that moment a solid nucleus round which the principles 
of 1789 could crystallise and take on form. This at¬ 
mosphere of an uncompromising theory was not so much 
the most favourable, it was rather the only, centre of 
action for a man destined to be a leader in the later 
Revolution. Save these, no organic part of the Assembly 
survived; rare individuals, disunited, “lived,” and came 
at last to be saved by Robespierre in ’93 and in Ther- 
midor to manage his death. They were but spectators; 
the actors of the change were the extremists of ’89. 

It may be asked how names, not yet famous, some 
of them absolutely unknown, could find in an obscure 
corner of that great Parliament the framing necessary 
to their future renown and power; the answer lies in 
considering the nature of leadership in war rather than 
the ordinary development of political life. The rapid 
succession of the Revolution, each phase introduced by 
arms, approaches much more nearly, in what may be 
called “ the physics ” of its development, to a campaign 
than to a political reform. Therefore the element in¬ 
separable from a prolonged struggle—an element some¬ 
times absent in the defeated camp but always present 
upon the side that will ultimately be victorious—appeared 
among the revolutionary leaders; unknown or untried 
men, many even that had seemed incapable of sound 
general judgment, yet having in them an intimate sym¬ 
pathy with the terrain and with the character of the 
war, become of themselves the successful generals at its 
close. 

Now Robespierre was in no sense such a leader, but his 
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reiteration of the Rousseauan theory threw him at once 
among them, and the band in which he moved, himself 
the least regarded, was altogether composed of such men. 
They went on ahead of the Revolution, and as the great 
laws were one by one decreed, these laws did but fill 
up formulae which the extremists were remembered to 
have pronounced. A fatality of success distinguished 
such minorities throughout the movement. They al¬ 
ready held as a faith defined what France as yet held 
only vaguely by instinct: they could not fail to become 
the depositories of the creed. So the Mountain in 1792 
(hated for September, and repulsive to the Plain), yet 
acquired the mastery of the Convention. So, earlier, 
in 1791 the Girondins of the Legislative, ridiculed a 
little for their idealism, vain and at first defeated, yet 
made the policy of the nation and accelerated the war. 
So here at the outset, in 1789, the weak Left were to 
dictate to a half-unwilling Assembly principles which the 
event of every struggle confirmed. 

They were certain; and the tension of that certainty 
of theirs became like a cord stretched to a special note; 
when the note was sounded France without responded 
in harmony. Faith, then,_ proved the strongest thing, 
and the doubts of the pedants, the reluctant hypocrisy of 
the Right, the invective of the last of the wits broke against 
it. This was the gate by which Robespierre came in. 

- On the 4th of May, in a scene that a dozen re¬ 
lations have Tendered memorable, the States-General 
met in the Church of Our Lady for the Yeni Creator, 
and filed out in order through the silent crowd to hear 
the Mass of the Holy Ghost at St. Louis. Dressed in 
the black court suit that was uniform to the whole 
600 Commons, in his sword and his silk cape, Robes¬ 
pierre, mixed with a pomp and ritual that were congenial 
to him, entered upon the career of debate which was 
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to become bis whole being. His mind that knew no 
attachment to the theatrical, and had but little ap¬ 
preciation of the dramatic, yet had, in common with 
that of every mystic, a sense of symbolism and a need 
for externals. The scene in St. Louis, the liberal and 
even startling sermon of the Bishop of Nancy, the shock 
of the public applause, confirmed whatever imagination 
he had framed in Arras of the role of the States-General. 
The vigorous origins that dignified the march of the 
Commons into history, the unanimity that was their 
earliest character, and the special form that their demand 
obtained, provided his introduction to public life; and 
his nature, which was not devoid of timidity, and which 
was easily convinced of isolation, received every en¬ 
couragement to action when he found the Third Estate 
so imbued with his Rousseau as to proclaim a theoretic 
right on the second day of its session, and to insist above 
all things upon a name: they would sit in one house 
with the nobility and clergy; they would depend only 
on the absolute mandate of the whole nation; they 
demanded the title of National Assembly. 1 

Such encouragement, then, moved him to action. 
What form did that action take? If he succeeded in 
launching himself into a world that knew nothing of 
him and desired but little acquaintance with the dryness 
of chance provincials, it was by an extreme assiduity. 
So negligible was his person, and so ineffective his 
method of address at this date and with such an 
audience, that one discovers the nature of his activity 
only by putting together very various and meagre testi¬ 
monies. For months the half-official Monitmr does not 
mention his name; for half a year, even Barr&re with 
his thousands of careful notes, misspells it; upon more than 

i The term “National Assembly” was not, as has been pretended, 
new or irregular. It had, indeed, no historical precedent, but it had 
been, for five months before the Parliament met, the common phrase by 
which it was described, even in the letters of the court. 
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one occasion lie is “Mr. X-” and his generalisations 

are sometimes cut short in the reports by an ignoble “ &C.” 

The States-General had not been sitting eight days 
when the Commons heard for the first time the accurate 
articulation and the weak but carrying voice which were 
destined to become a vehicle of command and to assume 
the power of the Republic. 

It was on Tuesday, the twelfth of May, that he went 
up into the Tribune to suggest an amendment to the 
motion of Rabaut St. Etienne, who, in the general demand 
that was rising for the adhesion of the nobility and the 
clergy, and the unity of the Assembly, had attempted 
conciliation and had urged the sending of a deputation to 
confer with the two privileged orders and to attempt 
then conversion. The amendment for which Robespierre 
pleaded and which he laid on the table in form, was in 
itself insignificant; partly from the uncertainty of the 
procedure, partly because its author was unknown, the 
amendment was not even put, but it is worthy of notice 
not only, as his. first-political act, but because it exhibits a 
character which, for alThis phrasing, was a principal part 
of his later ascendency. He had the touch of assemblies; 
he grasped with rapidity their general spirit, distin¬ 
guished it from its individual components, saw where 
the avenues of persuasion lay, and had an instinct how 
Parliaments might be led and how controlled. In this 
amendment he had advised a double action consonant to 
the separate characters of the two houses in question. 
To the clergy, largely elected in opposition to the hier¬ 
archy, and full of the new enthusiasm, he proposed an 
appeal; to the nobles, whose majority he had justly 
weighed, he would have sent ncthing but a formal sum¬ 
mons. It would certainly be refused, but it would con¬ 
stitute an act and be of record. 1 

1 This, his first speech, we should know nothing of from the papers. 
He spoke late in the debate, and his name was not yet known. We hea* 
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To see in this amendment an act of forensic judgment 
it is not necessary to depend upon the doubtful appre¬ 
ciations we may form to-day. The masterly grasp of 
Mirabeau fixed upon Robespierre’s suggestion; he may 
have passed the sentence so commonly attributed to him 
and declared that the young lawyer from Artois “ would 
go far, for he believed all he said ”; it is certain that on 
this day (the first in which Mirabeau had so much as 
heard of Robespierre) he adopted the proposal, and the 
motion that Mirabeau brought forward upon the following 
Monday, the 18th, was in substance Robespierre’s own. 

The incident was the first example of a quality I 
have already described. Things that were very close 
to him he could thus judge with accuracy, especially 
if they had to do with the play of a deliberative 
assembly, but in proportion as they were distant from 
his immediate surroundings and foreign to the nature 
of debate he lost his hold upon them. The close of 
his life will show his ignorance of the provinces in 
his hesitation to appeal to them; of Paris in his law of 
the 22nd Prairial; of the campaigns in his arrest of 
Hoche and suspicions of Carnot, and especially of Foreign 
Affairs in his crude abandonment of the intricate and 
well-organised scheme that Danton had conceived in 
1793 - 

Had the work of the Constituent Assembly proceeded 
in a social medium more lethargic than that of France, 
and had an incomplete and dangerous reform worked 
itself out amidst the commonplace self-sufficiency of the 
wealthy; had that compromise, which so many have since 
desired, been established; had the liberal nobility per¬ 
suaded the squires, or had the commons discovered the 
perils of the ideal, Robespierre would have moved securely 
and low down in a society that was his own: his name 

of it only in his own letter to Buissart at Arras, written on the 24th ol 
May. 
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gradually assuming so much importance as to bo correctly 
spelt in tho newspapers and liis porson becoming as well 
known in drawing-rooms as that of a hundred others. 
Ridiculed somowhat for his intonso and narrow creod, 
troatod impationtly for dogmatism and self-ropetition, he 
would yot havo formod a useful mombor of the committoe 
to which ho was attached, he would havo roturnod to 
Arras full of little honours for tho provincial town to 
magnify, and would havo found his life well contont in a 
society whoro ordor should havo boon established upon a 
comfortable and gradual declino of powor. 

Ho was not of thoso who woro then possessed with 
tho first driving onorgy of tho now time, and it was with 
frigidity and a slight astonishment that ho saw tho 
groat summor of ’89 riot past him. In his social exacti¬ 
tude, his phrases and his rcticonco, ho was still tho old 
regime provincial I havo described, and that otlior part of 
him, tho little shrine whoroin ho kopt his principles as 
hard as diamonds, did nothing for him in tho intorval 
botwoon tho first orderly meeting of tho Statos-Gonoral 
and tho days —nearly a year after—when Paris began 
to tako up an articulato creod of reform. Onco that 
dosire was felt in tho capital it was of necessity that this 
man, whoso peculiar quality it was to bo tho exponent of 
one idea, should fill more and moro tho place rosorvod to 
tho functionaries of a crocd, until at last a sharp moment 
of fanaticism soomed to promise him a comploto mastory 
bocauso ho had always kopt tho faith. But of that croa- 
tivo passion which was to gonorous minds tho principal 
gift of tho Revolution ho folt as yot no broath, and ovon 
lator, when ho had become a loader, it was long his 
singlo service to enunciate and dofino as though no storm 
blew. 

His history, therefore, in a timo whoso ovory act merits 
tho detailed attention of Europe —for in that summor our 
new life was founded—is but the history of an isolated 
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n.d. The groat days that t.lio Revolt drove liko a 
iriotcer, loft him silent; and amid all t ho reput at ions, 
ne that camo suddenly out of tlm earth, and sonu' that 
l as suddenly into contempt or nothingness, his alone 
nd still, unmade and unondungered. Ho. grow to l-o 
newhat noticed as a useful member of the heft; ami il 
e gathers what little evidence remains of his interior 
i during the whirlpool of Juno and July, one finds only 
) phrases, tho expected content in political success, a 
tie astonishmont, and hero and there an example of 
at close but ill-selecting observation 1 which was the foil 
his porpotual abstraction, and to his common criers of 
igment. lie spoke not unfrequontly, always as uu 
rtain of his position heforo tho Assomldy as he was 
rtain of his thesis; ho was lisfened to very carelessly, 
d roportod more carelessly still. 

Once, indeed, during the win do two months he excited 
me general attention and applause when he replied 
th rhetoric of unusual strenglh to the Archbishop of 
.x, who had come, holding a piece of black bread, to beg 
grant from the Commons for the poor, but. who desired 
ily to prolong the quarrel of the orders till an armed 
action might roconquor privilege. 

“ You aro tho minister of a sublime religion which has 
sverty at its foundations . . . go and tell your ntd 
agues that they need delay the (lumnuma rio longer 
ith the affectation of urgency . . , for your eanme* 
srmit you to sell tho very vessels of the altar in the 
iusg of tho poor; you have no need of such resources, 
ou have but to dismiss your livorie#, and to soil ymir 
>achcs, and to ompty your palaces somewhat; you will 
id ample material for largesse” 

The stylo was inspired by Mwtbeau, and though such 

1 Thus this (in his letter of tlm 241 It) on Turgot: "... Kttuv 
1 tip-toe to 11ear him, with hia great rt*j>ut!iti*»n. He puvo vmit m a 
imher of oornmonplaoofl, which ho vary mtuiJi oiajiliaabtid, and w« jhmib 
. w that he was a greatly overrated man." 
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passages wore found more frequently in his spoeches as 
the Revolution advanced, they remained something exotic 
to tho literary ilavour of his work. Had ho boon fitted 
to achieve, or had he learnt that spontaneity which made 
tho first reputations of ’89, he would have taken his place 
far moro rapidly before the Assembly and the casto that 
still govorned tho nation: a caste to which in part ho be¬ 
longed. Rut I10 would also have fallen into tho struggle 
of violont parties, and have boon lost very early under the 
name of some faction. He would not have advanced by 
that kind of subterranean way of his, unmolested, and 
omorging at lust into a secure popularity, above the 
arena. 

Ho did indood, in tho end of May, take a stop 
calculated to socuro his position with his party. Tho 
provinco of Brittany that is always the evening or the 
morning star of .France, that preserved and organised 
tho national spirit* of Gaul when Home full, that alono 
determinedly opposed tho unity of the middle ages, 
that is now proud of a picturesque isolation, was then a 
fororunnor of the Revolution. Its deputies of tho 
Commons and most of its clergy 1 joined to form a 
society that was at Versailles tho oidy definite and woll- 
arrangod group of radicals: mooting first in tho vault, 
later on the first floor' of tho Cafe Amaury at tho cornor 
of tho Ruo do la Bompo and tho main road to St. Cloud. 
Tho Iioft in general saw tho tactical udvantago of such an 
organisation; Mirabeau, Rarnavo, Gregoiro, obtained admis¬ 
sion, until at last in June, with close upon two hundred 
mombors, who mot bolero each debate and drow up thoir 

1 The noblesse of Brittany had taken the singular resolution of boy¬ 
cotting tho ytatcs-Gonoral. They sat at homo and solemnly ratified or 
rejected its decrcos. 

3 At least tliat is tho only way in which we can reconcile the 
“SouLcrrain " of Mont.joie (ii. 121), fclui “Cavern” of Dumont, and the 
detailed account that an oyo.-wituoMH (M. Angel) gave (o M. Thdnard 
(who communicated it t.o Aulard) of the mooting in tho first floor. 
M. Aug<S remembered and preserved, tho chair of ltohospierro. 
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programme, they were easily the leaders of the Assembly. 
This . “ Brutus, club’’ Robespierre of course joined. But 
he was not content with joining only. He was careful 
to be among its earliest arrivals, he was present at its 
least-attended meetings, and he thus gave evidence of 
that instinct (for it was instinct rather than plan) 
whereby he recognised the immense force which such 
caucuses, disciplined and exterior to the main deliberative 
body, exercise in politics. Such later, and with a power 
irresistibly increased, were the Jacobins. 

For the rest, he was still the minor official lost in 
the general mass of the Assembly. His voice was not 
heard on the day when the decisive step was taken, 
and when Sidyfes proposed and carried his last appeal to 
the clergy and the nobility. When a week later the 
Commons took the name of National Assembly, on the 
12 th of June, and began by that illegality the triumph of 
ordered law, he was equally silent. Whether or no the 
religious leaning of his character, and the love of ceremony 
that was in it led him with Bailly to the procession of 
the Corpus Christi, remains unknown; we know that he 
did not vote for the observation of the Feast. On that 
famous Saturday, two days after, when the six hundred 
deputies stood in the rain before the locked and guarded 
door of their hall, he was but an insignificant point of 
the gathering, catching from the rumours that reached 
its further ranks the purport of the insult that the king 
had offered them. He went in with them all across the 
streaming pavement, and under the dull sky to the 
Tennis Court in the Rue St. Francois; he took, as others 
did, the oath to give France a constitution, and signed 
the roll with the rest. But all that increasing furnace 
did not reach his heart or consume him, for there was 
nothing in his mind inflammable, and David was inspired 
by a later time when he drew him in that scene with 
two hands upon his breast “ as though he had two hearts 

P 
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for liborty.” IIo must liavo stood at the foot of the 
table whence Bailly dictated tho vow, as reserved and 
apart as lie had romainod in tho Assomhly; .seeing in. 
that baro and memorable hall tho scene ol nothing 
inoro than a natural political suooo.ss. Ho assisted, silont 
as over, at the .Royal Session oi tho following Tuesday, 
and heard stubbornly, like any other ol the I'aiTnunont, 
the last vigorous pronouncement, of tho French Crown. 
Ho remained with tho deserted Commons at. its (dose and 
witnessed Mirahoan’s gestures ot defiance to Do lire/A, and 
tho angry repartee, which, like tho majority of historical 
phrases, has become permanent, under an altered form, 1 
Fivo days later tho Commons had been joined by the 
greater part of tho clergy, and by that, liberal nobility 
of which Robespierre bad himself given to a iriend so 
inadequate a description." 

This crisis in tho history of tho National Assembly 
renewed tho opportunities in which he eould appear; it 
was tho moment fur deputations between the Commons 
and tho recalcitrants of the two orders, and tho Com¬ 
mons, strengthened in t.htsir revolt, against the Crown by 
tho adhesion of so many clergy and of a few great lords, 
rapidly assnmod an assured position. When Miraheau’s 
proposal to send a committee to treat, with the king had 
passed, Robespierre, because he already seemed to repre¬ 
sent a group of tho extreme heft., was chosen to join it 
with Miraboau himself, IVtion, Buzot, and the rest of 
tho twelvo. It was on Friday, the iot.h of July, that 
tho committoo or deputation attended at tho palace to 
urge tho king to yield. Wo have no record of how this 

1 Mirabeau’s own words—nb leant nn ho himself relates thorn in liia 
thirteenth letter to Ins oomtUtuents nru much turner than tho famous 
“wc arc here by the will of the people." They am longer, and end with 
“ . . . then you must ask for the employment of force, for we ahull not 
leuve our places save under tho pressure of b.ijom'ts,’' 

2 In flu* letter of t,ho 24th of May. " Heuiunable men, in very small 
number, and even they not exempt, from tho prejudices of their class. . . ." 
Moreover, be confounds Lafav 01 to ami tho lints d'Orleaus in one batch 
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and personal interview with the king, whom ho bad 
addressod since tho speech-day at, Loms-le~< ,raud. 
,cted Robespierre; 1 but wo know that tho kings reply 
j a declaration of war against tho Assembly. On tho 
rrow Hooker was dismissed, and with the loss el that, 
-sufficient banker, tho Parliament, at, Versailles and. 
at was of groator moment, tho liberal opinion oi 1 arts, 
)w that tho king had abandoned tlm respectable solu- 
is of lialf-foreign philosophers, had ignored^ the title 
Franco, and had falcon rofugo with the soldiers, lie 
l determined to appeal to tho swords around him, to his 
>ility, and to tho emblazoned traditions that, still hang 
) a vain and antique ornament upon western society. 

: the result of tho conlliet neither the Assembly, nor 
Crown, nor tho nobility could guess; a real France. 

. of tho old epics, of laughter, and of tragedy, rose up 
[ enthroned horsolf and dwarfed them all. 

All tho world knows what followed the dismissal of 
jkor: Camille Desmoulins running into the garden el 
Palais Royal with the nows, astonishing and rousing 
Sunday morning crowd; the Monday spent, in arms; 
it day, tho 14th of July, tho fall of tho Bastille and 
capitulation of tho Court,. 

Robespierre was not among tho hundred deputies 
t wont to Paris on the 15th at tho instance of the 
g, with Bailly at their head, and found the town 
te a wood of musket,s," hut he was appointed to ho 
of tlio socond hundred that accompanied tho king 
noxt day, and that saw him receive at. the I'oissy 
e the koys that Henry IV. had accepted, when, two 
idred years boforo, there had been founded that, spirit- 
power which was now stripped even of its externals, 
collected with caro tho signs of tho popular fading, 


In a second letter of liis (written on July 2,ptl) one might. nxjinnt 
5 description of his fcditi^s at this hot thorn is only u. cutmuou* 

3 denunciation of tho intrigues of the Court against tho Assembly, 
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noted the cheers for the nation as the king passed into 
the Hotel de Ville, for the Crown as he came out of it 
with the national cockade. Then for the rest of the 
week, when the greater part of his colleagues had re¬ 
turned to Versailles, he passed with curiosity rather than 
enthusiasm over the sites which the struggle had rendered 
famous, and heard for the first time the applause of the 
street; for every deputy of the Commons was deified at 
that moment. 1 

With that experience, or rather with his return to 
Versailles and the deputies six days later, closes the first 
stage of his entry into public life. It had been passed 
in a succession of scenes, each throbbing up higher as 
water throbs with a rising energy from an open sluice, 
until at last the old society in one day and night was 
overwhelmed. He had come to the time when the first 
emigrants began their fatal treason, when Condd had 
passed the frontier, and when the king’s younger brother, 
the Comte d’Artois, had fled in company with that family 
of Polignac which was later to ruin him and his house. 
But all that drama had passed him by and left him still 
similar to himself, secure in the narrow confines of his 
exact intelligence, and quite untouched by passion. 

We have a picture of his mind during those two 
months, not only in the brief reports of his rare speeches, 
but in two letters which he wrote to a friend in Arras, 
the one at the close of May, the other just at the point 
we have reached, when he re-entered Versailles after his 
visit to Paris on the fall of the Bastille. In both, written 
under what should have been such different conditions 
of emotion, the same paleness of thought, the samo 
absolute phrases are to be discovered; the same mixture 
of sound general appreciations and astonishingly false 
particular judgments. He sees that Mounier and Target 
cannot last, but on the same page he calls Mirabeau 

1 All this is in his letter of the 23rd to Buissart. 
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“ nul,” and gravely prophesies that his position will be 
destroyed by the evil effect of his reputed morals. He 
describes with enthusiasm the king coming bareheaded 
to the Assembly to announce the renunciation of his 
former claims on hearing of the fall of the Bastille; he 
puts some energy and much acuteness into his picture 
of the king’s entry into Paris. But the enthusiasm, the 
energy, and the detail all express themselves in phrases 
of a false ring. “ Tyranny,” “ despotisms,” and all the 
simple extremes do service for the complexity of the 
royal claim and tradition. The words lack stuff; he 
can find no epithet for the conquered Bastille but “ sdjour 
delicieux,” and the commonplace is the foundation of the 
whole : for all the world like a sermon or a leading article. 
The scaffolding of the old world had given way with a 
crash; the dust of the ruin still hung in the air, and the 
noise of it was rolling out to the kings beyond the Rhine 
and the Channel when this slight and rather dapper 
lawyer, erect and often thinly smiling, was hurrying, 
full of an amiable curiosity, through an armed Paris, with 
national guards to show him the lions, and gratified by 
the occasional applause of passers-by, who noticed a 
deputy, but did not yet know so much as his name. 
Underneath this grotesquely petty surface, and fixed 
into this common spirit, there lay the certitudes upon 
whose display the whole people would one day insist, as 
upon relics or gems, till they came to worship the man 
who always wore them as the unique furniture of his 
mind. 

The Versailles anff the„Assembly which he found on 
his return from Paris were new. August and September 
were an origin; all the entanglement of existing and 
legal privilege had been cut, and the great doubt as 
to whether a reform would be possible 01 no was solved. 
The Revolution had begun; it was in order ; it was the 
Law. To arrest it a counter-stroke, itself illegal and 
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violent, would bo needed, and tho Crown bad partly 
lost tbo principal resource Tor sucdi a countor-plan—I 
moan tbo Administration, which in countries long or¬ 
ganised as bureaucracies is a lino not bolding in all the 
stato. The Administration where it was now (as in the 
municipalities), owed its life directly or indirectly to the 
Assembly; where it was old (as in the courts of law), 
tended to admit its authority. Thoro was indeod a 
violent oppos'd,ion to the majority in the now united 
Parliament., but there was no open opposition to the 
existence of such a Parliament; unless indeed wo count 
that splendid scatter-brain who daily paced up and down 
his solitary hour in tbo empty ball that bad been the 
House of the nobles, and thus made act and record that 
there were still Lords in the constitution. 

Now therefore, that the way to remodelling Prance 
was open, there arose for reasoning men a necessity of 
dolinition: renunciations and ullirmations to baptize 
democracy, and the recital of a creed which is tho first 
business of conviction if it is to ho practical and to 
build upon a sure design. With every formula an in¬ 
stitution would bo born, hut tho new things rose out 
of tho idoa and woro seen clearly in the mind boforo they 
assumed words and passed on from phrases to reality. 
In such a socpienco tho function of Robespierre was clear 
and bis position at oneo enhanced and defined. Ho did 
not rise abovo tbo obscurity of tho first sessions, nor did 
bo outdistance as yet any of tbo lessor competitors for 
popularity and fame; tbo medium of clamour was still 
uncongenial to bis destiny and temper. But it will often 
bo observed in tho working of dolibomLivo assemblies 
that with tbo entry of a special point into tbo discussion 
an unknown authority is revealed. Ho may carry but 
little weight, yet bo cannot but bo beard since be has the 
matter by heart and is ready upon every turn of argu¬ 
ment; in spito of ridicule and indifference bis name 
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fail to pierce if only by the frequency of its 
)n. Hero the mutter of debate was t ho new 
of society, and in tliut Robespierre, full «>f con 
dogmas, was a specialist in the extreme. The 
r of Roussoau presided always in that hall, and 
kind of shrivelled Rousseau, desiccate and incap 
development, but built of the (dements of the 
man Book, appeared with a living voice, 
ire wore present in Branco during the height of 
.miner, through its failing harvest, and with the 
autumn wlion tho vintage was ready, two great 
ents side by side. Tho first of these was an 
7 in tho countrysides; mere humanity going for- 
etwoon tho oxtinetion of the old faint light and 
■e dawn. Tho second was tho mind mm ing over 
3 of such waters; the Assembly, passing with the 
7 of puro thought from definition to organisation 
3 ting docreos that only after years of warfare and 
lumcrablo moulding aeeideiits of a century of ex 
e have become tho unquestioned laws of tie* 
i state. 

bespiorre livod in this mind, hearing nothing of 
d storm in Branco, and heeding only the word:, »: 
te; but to appreciate at once his meagre qualify 
stence, tho temper of those to whom it w H * ( 
jed, and tho rising populace who later lifted him 
heir shoulders, it is necessary to see tin* Parliament 
}y tho burning of title-deeds and manors, chorused 
noise of tho new district dubs in Baris, falling if 1 , 
over tho roar ol tho furnace and doing everythin ■ 
rising and falling of flames. Into the piefuro «<t 
mflagrution, though it gave all its meaning to the 
. cannot enter; it is the business of this b>»ok to 
io not tho Revolution, nor even the Parliament 
uind isolated and feuding inwardly upon iindf, 
would bo tedious and of little purpose to recount 
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every instance of his interference in the debates that 
affirmed the rights of the citizen, that laid the founda¬ 
tions of the Constitution and that destroyed the shell 
of the old regime. He combated Lally’s vague.. and 
repressive motion of the 20th of July, proposed under 
the terror of the provincial riots; he combated it again 
when on the 23 rd the Assembly passed it in the panic 
that followed the lynching of old Foulon in the Place 
de Greve. A month later he defended the four burghers 
of Marienburg whom Esterhazy had arrested of his own 
authority. Though his speech is lost he was one of 
the many who opposed the word “ established ” in con¬ 
nection with public worship in the Constitution. At 
the close of August he did two things very typical 
of his abstractions. First he defined a necessary liberty 
for the Press in terms that showed how completely the 
organic aspect of the State escaped him, and how 
thoroughly he was wrapped up in the conceptions of 
individual contract; for he proposed the abolition of 
all save private prosecution for libel. He saw that a 
citizen could have a claim ; he did not see how the 
more general evil of false news or of the corruption of 
morals by a press in the control of a few might prove the 
principal menace to' the very form of society which the 
Revolution was launching upon Europe. Secondly, he 
wrangled hard for a word in connection with the right 
of the nation to tax itself, thinking that with the phrase, 
‘‘consenting to the budget,” all was lost, and with the 
phrase, “ establishing the revenue,” all was saved. Sup¬ 
ported by the bulk of the Left his first proposition passed; 
his second helped to modify the cause in question. He 
was in all this but one amid innumerable speakers, but 
it is pertinent to know that at this moment, and in 
connection with the Press law, Mirabeau, who had 
watched and followed his action from the opening of 
the States-General, who was his colleague at the Breton 
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Club, and who had, presumably, put him among the 
Deputies of the 10th of July, came closely into touch 
with him and helped him into fame. 

It stood to reason that he would support his friend 
Lepelletier de St. Pargcau in his demand for an annual 
parliament, and that he would denounce as a monstrosity 
the royal power to veto a bill. There were occasions 
when the Assembly saw in him nothing but unreasonable 
logic incarnate, and refused to listen. Whether it was 
he who cried out “ dues, not rights ” during the “ orgy ” 
of the 4th of August when the nobles were throwing 
all their feudal privileges by the board, is not certain. 
But he spoke with an approach to violence when, six 
weeks later, the King hesitated to promulgate the aboli¬ 
tion of those privileges, and in the first days of October, 
just before Paris stormed the Court, he was still protest¬ 
ing against the continued reluctance which Louis showed 
in signing the Declaration of Rights. 

Thus whenever some obstacle appeared to the facile 
deductions of his politics, or some negation of their 
absolute verity was heard, he hurried to the Tribune. 
Thus, also, he was continually absent from it when the 
detailed work and curious interests of that prodigious 
Reform were the issue. To the end detail missed his 
mind and fact disturbed it. But there are three occa¬ 
sions very well worth observing, because they form an 
exception to his earlier and more natural conduct, and 
because they are the origins of that temptation which he 
was to feel towards the crowd; the first inconsistencies 
and the first taste of idolatry that warmed and enlarged 
whatsoever little in him could be enlarged or warmed. 
This temptation when he yielded to it was to make him 
more than a logician. It magnified his shadow till that 
shadow enveloped the multitudinous strength of Paris 
itself. 

The occasion of the first of these inconsistent de- 



his demand that poor Besonval, who had but obeyed Ilia 
orders and taken command of tho garrison of Paris be¬ 
fore the revolt, should bo detained in spite of the muni¬ 
cipality’s order for his enlargement. It is true ho quoted 
legality, saying that the municipality was not there to 
arrest or to release ; they wore not a court of justice. But 
his motive in speaking was not legality; it was that 
touch of the desire to lead and to appeal which was 
beginning to work in him. He saw a vision of the 
people moving. 

The third step in his original development forms so 
sharp a climax in the history of the Bevolution and of 
his own life, that it merits an ampler attention. 

It was autumn. The feudal dues and the antique 
parochial government had gone; they had not boon re¬ 
placed. Forced labour had gone still earlier; tho roads 
lay unmended. Tho provincial tariffs were abolished in 
principle, they were thought abolished in fact; this popular 
conception caused but longer wranglos and delays at 
the custom-houses of tho provincial barriers. Anarchy 
multiplied that friction in exchange which had boon the 
curse of the old regime; the harvest, barely sufficient in 
amount, reaped by men uncertain of their market, dis¬ 
tributed over broken roads and open to tho passing mobs 
of the Great Fear, failed the towns. 

To the fixed revolutionary purpose with which Paris 
had inflamed its soul there was added that great spur of 
the soul—hunger. The young men and women fasting 
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lore than the lawyers know; they saw the wide 
t to ’93, and bread and equality made a mixed 
With tile first days of October the mass of Paris 
b in motion by the lolly of the Court. r l lie guard « 
re regiment of Flanders had sat at. table on tin- 
of the theatre in the palace. The white eoekado 
sen kissed and worn and baptized in the wine o! 
ights; and a noble song, a separate thing in Hu¬ 
ll frivolity of the time, had touched t hat, nerve ot 
r which is the life of soldiers. There were e.ou 
;d in this mad hope and in this chivalrie treason, 
merely soltish, the Queen merely Uapsburg, 

>s also torrilied for and determined on preserving 
tnre powor of her child; regiments of the Freneh 
foreign lnorconaries, and the King himself bud eon 
. That it was an armed menace, to the Assembly 
once to Paris and to the Revolution was not, eon 
Therefore the enthusiasm and high eunrugo 
marked the small garrison of the palae.e did but. 
se the anger of the nation and of the Parliament, 
gave to this forlorn hope an appeunmee of energy 
? romoto success. 

a Monday tho 5th of October a driving storm 
over Paris. Spontaneously, at the noise of a 
snatched up, the sl.rec.Us tilled with women and 
ngth of four battalions, half an army eorps, eight, 
housand grotesquely armed, bareheaded, singing, 
d their laces against the wild rain and surged 
10 half-impassable valley road with a vuguo but 
le object in Versailles. Food, an equal right, the 
ing of the foreign pride in arms, hut, more than 
iat groat alllatus which makes ni single suulu in 
mom outs tho parts and organs ot a whole people, 
; d them on against the cold and the intolerable 
At their head, gaunt., dry eyed and full of the 
3 , Maillard wont, black and loading. Rohind thorn 





f *!.*: . t v> i.’if- iu the irre.vt. * f, .re the 

‘Li’ M » 11 iri ur.'anb'-r ami v, . • ( .p *,ut 

% - ii ai. i went int'* the hit!! *<f the A-.-;' mblv. 

O / *, O' thf.? | ’ t*U . a! i jr I it II* CISC Vv its «1 perpi tUai t.-sta hse 

’ i, ■>' i it; ♦., - *sv W' aHa-r; the ram L* at nit thmr winslows, 
!L i;. m vt-d aiiul circle 1 \vi*h a c ntium ci- train plinj 
air! a *>. m ral v-lice. Within there was the 
>*ni*T an i, at the entry of Maillurd ami Lis twelve 
m cm r-*, ,ih> nee. 

V- r\ tail, I.-ru-vi-aged, pale, all dressed in close 
h!a>'k with iij white at his wrists or nock. stila^Led 

»ith *mu i of twelve violent miles ami drij ninyr with 
the st rm this execiri.*ner’s figure boktd w A tli eyes 
n*vcr-i r./nt at the Tribune from which there was **xpected 
freed >:n and lit food for mem He then saw there, 

sb-rt «• *nt.lined erect, the cold, small face, the neat and 
careiul the new expectancy of Hole-spArre, who 

aiisw. red the complaint of the hungry by demanding 
an inquiry, by continuing the popular dread of secret 
p]"t« against the city, and who sjvoke in that extreme 
rn'-m* nt for the extreme men of his kind. Tiiey had 
b*vn tio-imdit mere lawyers over-particular for exactitude, 
they ■*- r*‘ now discovered to be the only hand wliich. the 
Par! Ament cmld reach out to the jwuple. 

His v<hot* that had something in it hard and. im~ 
r, yd also was distinct, and in that moment lie used 
the m.dulat'.urii which can play upon a phrase. His eyes, 
that re weak, found it possible in this high moment 
t*» l*e direct and unveiled. The little committee of the 
noruilftC© and their lender ol d«r and Timrrt tVVI o lhw 
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many years than his own youth, heard delighted the 
enunciation of their own policy; they had received a 
vigorous support from the Left and had savoured the 
silent acquiescence of the great hall. They were con¬ 
ducted and went out in silence. 

Thus Robespierre first touched a thing that never 
wholly possessed him and yet changed his exact course, 
followed him in spite of himself and at last threw him 
down from a high false place: power. 

The days of October did not only bring him face to 
face for the first time with the people, nor did they 
only reveal to him and them for the first time the 
unconscious tribunate within him. They also dropped 
him, who had been lost on the periphery of Versailles, 
down into the centre of Paris. 

When the palace had been entered and when after 
the hungry night the violence of the morning had 
compelled the Court to follow down to the capital, the 
capture of the King whom the populace thus brought 
with them through the continuing rain was but a part of 
their achievement. They brought also the oratory and 
the metaphysics of the Assembly to the middle place 
where the history and therefore the stuff and power 
of France resided. The orators addressed an audience 
worthy of them, so that they caught substance from the 
complexity of the crowds; the metaphysicians found 
their formulae turned to a gospel, because the people are 
the makers of religion. Versailles stood upon a mono¬ 
tonous unfruitful century of splendour, symmetry and 
mechanical decay. It was a violent artifice run up by 
mere wealth suddenly in a forest. Paris was fifteen 
hundred years; a dense soil of dead things transformed 
and fermenting, an infinite potentiality of production. 
At Versailles there was not an inch of Gothic, a bare 
corner of the Renaissance; very little even of that earnest, 
grotesque and learned seventeenth century, which is a 
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battlofiold and is therefore alive. All in its architecture 
was the dead order of the younger Mansard and the 
official last of Gabriel, nor was there anything in harmony 
to respond to the enthusiasm of t.ho attack or to the 
chivalry of tho defence. But, in Paris if the Assembly 
challenged tho Christian hierarchy, Julian provided at 
tho council; if they looked for a civic defence Philip 
tho Conqueror enrolled the bourgeois guard; if tho mob 
rose they wore joined from all t.ho narrow stroots by tho 
shadows of a hundred loaders ; if the nobility remembered 
at last that tho sword made a difference, the oldest son 
of tho Plnntagenots stirred in tho earth of Notre Dame. 

Paris was ready for the highest energies, straining 
like a runnor at tho crease, therefore when tho few last 
days of lonely debate at Versailles were over and whon 
tho Assomhly had met in the. archbishop’s palace on 
tho Island of tho Cite, waiting for the riding-school to 
bo prepared, everything was ready for the ultimate ontry 
of Panton, and the Jirst stone of the Commune had 
boon laid. 

It is ovidont that (.hero was no immediato part for 
Robospiorro in the new life that this meeting of the 
Parliament and tho capital aroused, for ho was not of the 
kind who ronow their power from without,, or in whom 
suddon accidents and friction light lip genius. Novor- 
tholoss, whon ho was given to Paris by tho chance of 
Octobor, a road was opened to him, for in Paris there 
awaited him a world that could comprehend him: in 
Versailles ho had been utterly alone. 

Vorsaillos had neglected and silenced a man suffi¬ 
ciently siloncod and neglected by nature. Ho was a 
gontloman, and was soon in tho drawing-rooms, cspocially 
in thoso of that half-noble sot which played with theories. 
But save perhaps a note of docent, ridioulo, what could 
ho add to them? Tho rich, tho world over, have one 
appotito, which is for tho sensation of novelty. He 
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could give them nothing but. phrases of which tho vory 
servants at their tables wcro tired. Perhaps, now and 
again the extravagance of his complete deductions might 
startle some one hearer into a momentary interest, but 
his conventional precision and all that rigid ill-ease 
which marks tho solf-rospecting provincial was so much 
weight dragging him down into obscurity. There was 
no populace, no middle class, only tho awful and repeated 
mediocrity of display, of superior mind and of patronage 
in the smart, tho intellectual and the liberal aristocracy: 
three names for one thing. Hut in Paris, lie that never 
breathed largely, at least could breathe. In Paris was a 
populace of whom ho knew little, and who Umov nothing 
of him, but who mado him an idea because lie made an 
idea of them; and, above all, in Paris there was that, 
professional middle class which was fitted with exacti¬ 
tude to his expression, which had awaited hungrily 
and which recoivod with gratitude the tenacious re¬ 
petition of truth that was his special function. To 
one it was the ploasuro of following nut. strict logic, to 
another it was tho ploasuro of hoaring nlhrmed and do- 
fined what ho had long hold in (he vague; to all it was 
the acceptation of a woll-eomproliendod eipml whoso vory 
hmitations wore the virtues their rank admired. 

In Versailles it was a lit,Ho ridiculous to lodge away 
down at tho sign of the Pox, and to boast, that four 
farmors sat at tablo with one. In Paris a man might 
lodge on the third lloor of fclio Hue Saintonge, and have 
all the world asking him to dinner; it was hut an ad¬ 
dress. Tho general life and the real interests of a capital 
released his pride from a daily fret., and loft him free 
to his theories. 

The six months that follow tlm entry of the Assembly 
into Paris form a very natural division in the life of 
Robespierre and are, at least, sufficiently marked out in 
the general history of the Revolution to he treated as 
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a whole. The deputies met in the great Hall of tlie 
Archeviiche on the 12th of October 17895 the close 
of March 1790 Robespierre was elected president of the 
Jacobins. 1 

With that word “Jacobins” the key to his career 
is in one’s hand; for just what he lacked, and would 
have continued to lack in the Parliament, that he found 
and increased in the famous society which seemed later 
f half-identified with his name, and which gave him a 
V hold over all France. If he was more mentioned in the 
papers, more recognised by the Court, and of some little 
more influence in the national debates, it was because he 
came to every effort with the armour that the Jacobins 
were forging for him; because, also, if he was chocked 
(as he was for ever being checked), the Jacobins formed 
a base for him and a fortress of retreat. 

What was the nature of this society ? How could 
it lend such power to a man ? Whence came the great 
rapidity of its growth, and why was it suited to him in 
especial ? It was the new theory organised like an army; 
it was by its restricted room and numbers suited to an 
individual; it expanded later because it was the ono 
mode in which the resistance of the people to reaction 
could mould itself throughout the country. It was not 
in the Assembly but in the club that Robespierre opened 
his door on fame, and if we are to know Robespierre, it 
is more important to comprehend this society than any 
other part of all that made up the Revolution, and though 
I leave an examination of its activity and character to a 
later chapter and to a period when it controlled Franco, 
I must here admit a note upon its origin. 

In some way, upon which authorities have differed, 

1 It is remarkable that in the “Histoiro des Jacobins” this fact is 
omitted. Indeed, in the imperfect list of the first presidents of the club, 
M. Anlard, having drawn it up from signed documents only, leaves out 
the month of April 1790 altogether. The evidence of his presidency is 
contained in a third letter to Buissart—that of April 1, 1790. 
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the Breton Club continued under another name when t.ho 
Assembly was transferred to Baris. By one. testimony 1 it. 
appears in the. Place des Yieloires, by another it is directly 
transferred to t.ho Hue St. Ibmoiv; the general rest ill. is 
that the members of t.ho Breton Club, sooner or later • 
probably in late November i;’8u 2 reunited in Paris, 
Wherever they may have fixed their first, meetings, it is 
certain that, by Uoeembor i y St) they had hired the re fee ^ 
tory of the old Jacobin convent in the lino St. llonmv, 
at a rent of eight, pounds a year.” 

The Dominicans of t.ho Kuo St. lloiamb like their 
moro important housu in tlm University and like every 
religious establishment in the capital, went in active 
decay. Of their exact numbers I have been able to 
discover no record, but their chapter-house, their library 
was empty; l.lieir walls ruinous. The Head received the 
radical club with enthusiasm ; it. was upon his proposition 
that the monastery was opened to them and at his in¬ 
stance that the low rent, was fixed ; the members of the 
House joined its sessions. In this broken and mouldering 
place, set back in its dark courtyard and, as it were, secret, 
the direction of t.ho Revolution grow. Prom this it never 
departed till, in Thormidor, the Revolution itself may he 
said to have turned to doelino. 

In these first, months of its life t.ho society, though 
already intense, was but little known. The public did 
not attend it. No reports were published. Its gat borings 
wore small. We have hardly a record of it, save from 
half u-dozen royalist attacks, and of the mouth of April 
which Robespierre presided only one quiet clerical debate 

1 Thus Moiit.juia, u singularly mtit'lmhb, kiwi, will lmvo it tlmt tlm rlub 
sat at 407 Place tl oh VioLniriH, itulrpetulmtitj uf tlm Juruhiiis for mono Uon» 
after the formation of tho latter. Uoviiibot Impi'anx wilt hav« it that 
there was no true r.unlimnty, An. 

a Moulder says‘‘at, tlm beginning *>j? 1700." Tlmt can hardly tm just, for 
Do Lametb, an artivo inumlmr, rcit'iilbmtetl tlm mtnnsduu of mm-oV/mOV# 
in December 17K9, 

3 A. do Latuoth, 11 IlUtuiro tie I'AtmtimbU'm thmstituantt'," i. 44a (not*). 

U 
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lias como down to us: the proposal of a cun' to rest- con¬ 
tent with the advance reform luul already made. Nor 
would oven Robespierre's election to its presidency at this 
early date bo worth mention wore it not. for the supremo 
influence which the club was destined to acquire. 

Paris, then, which gave him everything at. last, was to 
givo him, even as early as the spring of i 790, his first 
point of vantage in the ehair of the Jacobins; there ho 
was to bo hoard by the numerous witnesses who, by 
tho consistent policy of the club, included whatever in 
tho professional and trading classes was liberal and 
distinguished. 

The first months of obscurity wore over and the day 
was passed when (almost the last of his humiliations in 
tho court town) his absurd formula for the signing of law, 
“Be this law sacred and inviolable for all," had called 
forth the wit of a (lasoun. and when tho repartee “No 
Anthems ! ” had raised a great laugh all over the Assembly 
at Versailles. A month of Paris hud destroyed for tho 
wits the cultivated isolation in whieh such ridicule was a 
weapon, lie could now continually propose a phrase or 
motion equally didactic; the Assembly would neglect, to 
condemn it ami the public would even applaud. 

I have no space to detail his speeches upon the decrees 
and laws that passed before the Assembly in that autumn 
and winter with the order and rapidity of a train of 
thought; it must suffice to recall the prinripai occasions 
upon whieh bo spoke and the tone of bis interference. 
When, immediately after the arrival of the Assembly in 
Paris, tho lynching of a baker at a stone’s throw from tho 
Areheveche provoked the prelection of martial law, ho, of 
course, denied its necessity under any edreumstunees what¬ 
soever, When in tho next month it was dismissed what 
classes of citizens might he exeluded from full citizenship, 
lio spoke, of course, for the aetor, for the Protestant, and 
for tho Jew, simply asking whether they were net men, 
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Tho Parliament., cautious and intent upon immediate 
applications, selected and postponed. The 1’rote.stauf, 
appreciable in the nation, practically represented in the 
Assembly, was lust'd into the new state. Fur the Actor, 
what could be done ? A prejudice, still strong among 
Europeans, regarded the continual assumption of ettm 
tions always false and often evil, as a ruin to the character. 
No law debarred actors from civic privileges, how could a 
law restore their public standing? The Parliament masked 
tho position with a resolution and passed on. Ah for the 
Jews, his arguments were of no avail. The Assembly 
adopted that theory by which they are regarded as a 
tolerated hut alien colony, and gavo them all the criminal 
and civil privileges hut left them under all the political 
disabilities which such a definition involves. 

On two occasions Robespierre came down fmm these 
absolutes. Once when, like a lawyer, he spoke mildly of 
a partial revolt organised by the old provincial Parliament 
of CamhrAsis, and onc.e when in the debate on the size ,,f 
tho new departmental bodies, he exposed in a really 
practical application the Itonsseanau view of Assemble-.-.. 
“If there are to he Assemblies, lot. them he large. A 
small one works too well." For he hud here, as every 
whore, the weakening of arbitrary authority at heart ami 
the uplifting of that right to self government, which 
resides in tho individual; a right that is easily deflected 
by too able a roprosentat ive body. 

These debates, however, saw little of him and made 
no groat mark, liis defence of tins Jews in forgotten, Ida 
pleading for tho Protest ants swallowed tip in that of 
abler men; what remains is the persistent attack whidi 
ho led against the fixing of any hut u universal snflrace. 
In this ho very nearly appeared a lender, he was always 
well up in the front, of the attuek and even showed a 
kind of passion m lus determination to oppose, It was 
tho whole of himself, the root principle of all; - for if a 
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criterion of wealth or standing limited the civic right 
by ever so little, the Man was no longer the basis of 
the State, but there remained only property, or land, 
or letters, or some accident of the Man. From the first 
proposal in early October to the final decree at the 
close of January, he wore and broke himself against this 
barrier, the foreign theory of the Assembly that the 
privilege of representation was limited by the, ability 
to pay taxes. That he had grown greater in the process 
is most apparent by the scene of the night of the final 
vote; the storm of the 23rd of January. 

He had so far lost hope that he recalled to his use 
his legal training and offered wise terms. “Let the 
Assembly suspend all action till the taxes were re¬ 
arranged. If a certain minimum of direct taxation were 

o 

required to make a man a voter that would disfranchise 
nearly all his own people in the Artois. The land was 
largely on lease and the basis of taxation was narrow. 
He did not ask a final decision, he demanded only a 
suspension of the law until it should be made more clear 
that only the very indigent were included in the dis¬ 
franchised.” 

What was there in this that provoked such scenes in 
the Manage ? The Right left their benches, and poured 
into the floor of the hall, the noise drowned all speech, 
and Robespierre was like a man standing under a steep 
wave of assault. Why ? Because his proposal hinted at 
the reversal of a decree, and the decrees of the Assembly 
were to be laws graven. 

This stands first in the political spirit of the time, 
that everything the Assembly did was thought to be 
done for ever. France, by an organic and spontaneous 
fusion which a mind foreign to the French has called 
“ anarchy,” was plastic for a moment; it was the busi¬ 
ness of that moment to model, while it was yet plastic, 
what would so soon become a rigid society. The prin- 
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oiples, tlioroforo, that, underlay their effort the Assembly 
feared to dopart from, lest by too long discussion and 
the permission of too much vagary they should loavo no 
completed work at the end of thoir short two years. 

Robcspierro failed. The noxt, day it was a law that 
the oloetorato should consist of thoso who paid at least, 
some littlo tax; that the elected must at least have 
somo littlo fortuno. Of the wisdom of this it is no part, 
of my businoss to judge. The wisest,, Mirubenu himself, 
foared the wayward indigence of the ruined towns and the 
dependence of tho meaner peasant,s upon tho seignorial 
power; and among tho historians, Michelet himself con- 
donos tho fault. It affect,ed the Revolution profoundly, 
for it exasperated the discontent, of Paris of which 
Maillard was a hidden captain. It prevented tho legal¬ 
ity of what was there fated to rise, and made of tho 
egalitarian conclusions that, were in the blood of the 
Revolution and that could not but booomo its open 
principles, a philosophy in revolt. 

The two months that followed had loss of his effort, 
in thorn than the character of their debates might have 
warranted. They turned so largely upon judicial matters 
that Ire, a competent, authority, should have played a 
groat,or part in them. But, his reputation was no 
longer for those things, and it was in the character of 
Robcspierro to note his own rolled,ion in tho popular 
mind. When a renewed incendiarism destroyed tho 
country houses, lie was still vigorously opposing martial 
law, and. clinging with a false pedantry to his phrases. 
Ho used in a speech the legal jargon of a lawyor and 
spoke of “ arson." A deputy of tho Right became a little 
angry and cried, " < hull them brigands," “ I will call them 
citizens accused of arson.” ' Oh 1 call them brigands 
and liavo done with it.” " I will confine myself to tho 
exact truth and call them citizens accused but not yet 
proved yuilty of arson." That, interlude shows one all 
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Ilia thinness in the debates of the late winter. But 
this exact and unreal method raised him, for it was 
the principal contrast, to the old regime and showed, 
alivo, tho new Reason on which men feasted. Ho did 
indeed stand apart in a memorable way in tho debate 
on tho monastic orders, but this, which was tho origin 
of a whole attitude towards the clergy, I describe Inter. 
It must suflioo hero to insist upon the. thoorot.ie character 
of all he said throughout February and March. 

Such an attitude was meant for the Jacobins, and 
very steadily, without, intrigue, he was made prominent 
by their temper. So at tho end of March they elected 
him t,o tho (‘hair, lie was not yet tho first nor near 
tho first. Barnuvo was their orator, Puport, their 
head, Mirahoau thoir attendant. But, ho hud boon re¬ 
cognised. Ilis special fitness for the management of 
debate, his quam-olliciul quality, had obtained an oppor¬ 
tunity. Neither he nor those who saw* him there forgot 
its exorcise. This little thing, tho chousing of tho 
extremist for a minor honour, was almost the last, act 
of tho united reformers. With April a man of acute 
observation would have seen tho first appearance of two 
resistances that wore to split the St-ato; the real power of 
tho King, tho postulates of tho Church. These wedges 
had by tho summer made wide clefts, within a twelve¬ 
month thoy had turned the Revolution from prose to 
vision; at lost they brought forth *93 and there was 
nothing but war. 

Such was tho uneventful process of his entry into tho 
politics of his country. It was a year since he had loft 
Arras for tho Parliament, 
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PARIS 

Since I am unravelling in this book tnu trues; of an 
individual and solitary mind, I discover myself to bo 
perpetually neglecting the medium in which that, mind 
acted, tlio inodium which it so strangely neglected, and 
yot which chose to oxalt; it utterly beyond its due. 1 am 
neglecting the Revolution. 

It is impossible rather than diflioult to combine that 
mind with those surroundings. The main fact which 
lias impressed itself upon mo, as I have learnt, more 
and more of what Robespierre might be —the contrast 
and dissociation botwcim himself and the time that, 
deified him—forbids any just weaving of such separate 
textures. I have shown him a nonentity; I am about, 
to show him a laborious aspirant; 1. shall show him in 
fcho end a symbol, and at, last a victim to his own mis 
understanding of the illusion that made him a chief. 
Yet that would bo no story of himself which did not 
pause here and there to consider the prodigious change* 
in tho landscape through which blinded by a distant, 
unapproachable, and perhaps imaginary goal ho was 
passing. 

The world ho had entered in May 1789 was full of 
a great, vague, gentlemanly hope, hut it, was strictly con 
fined to tho traditions of its ancestry. It could think 
only in terms of its decadence. Its physical metaphors, 
its immediate appreciation of things, were drawn from a 
dying society. In ten months something I will attempt 
its outline, but none can protend to its full presentment 
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—had brought forth now tonus, now postul^ 
physical details in tho habitual experience 
A t.iilo sot. contrary lo the common suqueig 
men thought, as it went in the future; t), 
wore warped or transfigured by the ox poo. j 
which thoy were making, i^s, in more cm 
our picture of wliat wo are making is war, 
figured by the colour of our memories. \ 
that more than natural impulse ? Prom 
it is not in men to think beyond thorny 
what outer region did it come ? I will has* 
that tho energy and self development of that, 
eamo from thu infinite past of which we, euo 
more tenuous but far less mortal than our tr, 
tho living ghost. Tho trilm was awako; 
the clan marching in the hills. Tho man t} 
the world was asking liimsclf again those prtj 
tions which once, in his beginnings, ho had n 
immediate simplicity; he had slept and \\ 
therefore he attacked their solution wit!5 
vigour; hub ho had slept, and had forgotten 
had grown tangled in his sloop. Ibnv W; 
asked him counsel on tltt* wars? Who was 
obeying? Where was the common sanction 
of the chief ? 3 low was this, that he was b* 

dimmed by some foreign iutluenee, and why <1 
before strange judges V Where were his noi 
had thu solo right to judge a man ? Ilow 
be without, land or arms? Where was (tui 
slept in complexity, and complexity had still 
But for all the tortuous errors and ov 
time there is a remedy, and that remedy is 
us; tho fields and tho rivers. The old thing 
wo draw (what limy used to call tho Mother of 
simple and resolves all things backward inU 
it never dies in the souls of men. Therefor 
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in a thousand years accumulated evil by some quick acci¬ 
dent arouses nature, all the slate grows young and is ready 
to combat—a now religion leaps out like a sword. Its 
unity and simplicity are- keen like the edges of a sword. 
It cuts off the bonds of men so that they wonder how 
bonds wore ever laid on them. In those moments it is 
oasy to rebuild a world: and then time comes in again to 
corrupt, and corruption awaits another resurrection. 

All this (which is Nature herself in whom we repose) 
ran up the central life of the Revolution and drove it. 
Its rhotorie would seem meaningless or puerile, its 
exaggerations grotesque, had thorn not, been left the 
Poets whoso function it is to reconcile with our sober 
admiration and with the vast solf-sulliciuncy of normal 
tirnos those fantastic strainings out to the things beyond 
the world. Among theso, two of t.ho greatest, Shelley 
and Hugo, have caught, the union of that effort with 
tho fruitful seasons, mingling the Revolution and the 
winds in tho noise of united verses; making *93 a storm 
of rain before harvest. 

Now this character of tho Revolution, by which it. 
could croato as though from a void, had in a summer 
and a winter passed, as it were, through generations of 
development. All tho new things for whoso secure 
establishment, we should of right, demand a long space 
of time and the opportunity for a slow forgetfulness, 
hero stood out fresh, untrammelled by memories. For 
it was in the nature of this crisis that tho immodinto 
past fell out; of sight altogether. There stood between 
'89 and ’90 tho st,range barrier between sleep and waking ; 
and tho Assembly in Paris in the second spring took up 
tho throad of immemorial rights, left vaguely imremem- 
berod tho motives of tho last, generations, precisely as 
a man waking recovers his identity of yesterday and 
loaves to an instantaneous dissolution the thin dreams 
of the night. Whatever in dreams is awful or confused 
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or madly inconsequent, and whatever in thorn provokes 
their flight, hack into nothingness, that quality attachod, 
in tho mind of 1790, to the old disorder. It is a 
prodigy whoso appearance in history is too rare for an 
exact comprehension. 1 know no metaphor to present 
it save that which I have used. 

It was in May that these six huntin',d Commons had 
mot all dressed in tho order of their rank and doubtful 
on particulars of pride. What, had happened in eleven 
months when with April a now spring brought in the open 
road for Paris and for Robespierre? In that past.Maythe 
provinces, jealous, lethargic, wrapped in a ragged heraldry 
of continues, 1 sent, up their anarchic complaints from thoir 
ill-fttt.0st.01l census and doubtful boundaries: in this April 
Franco seemed ovor-cloarly mapped into the exact de¬ 
partments, oppressed with statistics, ranged like a modol. 
In that May a confused and interwoven tapestry of ranks 
and privileges, real in tho mind of each however unreal in 
the eye of government., were tho whole texture of society: 
in this April their very names had almost passed out of 
debate or argument. In that May -a thing to us in this 
country and at this (hue impossible to seize all tho 
nerves of power ran up and met under a strict and 
corrupt court, or, in the strained tangle of the old regime, 
broke somewhere on the read and loft the executive 
paralysed: in this April there was hardly left one power 
that in law could dash with another, nor any part 
absoluto in the State, hut all its functions wore co-ordinate 
and thoir mutual reactions defined. The long agony of 
tho land, the death of feudalism; the abrupt decline of 
monasticism, its exhaustion and silence; the arbitrary 
courts, half living and half dead under tho weight of 
custom and of tho unquestioned, distant crown; tho 

1 For instenop, Bearn refusing deputies; sending thorn only In 
August 17H9: insisting that no customs should ho changed. By March 
1790 it was quietly become " the department of tho lower I’yroneea.” 
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hundreds of dark uncomprohondod titles, tho " Consuls ” 
of the South; the corporations, t.Iio privileges, all had 
wreathed up suddenly and gone. The void was Idled. 
Upon all thoso now arrangements that scorn to us to 
bear too sharp a mark of rigidity there was then east, 
not tho softness but certainly the colour of youth, add 
the palace rose to music, and if the light, was hard it was 
hard with tho hardness of morning. 

Amid such origins tho presence of Robespierre took 
on something established and permanent; tho standard 
by which ho would have remade all the State was 
common to the mass of men about him, hut lie repeated 
its formula and applied its test with a regularity and 
consistency that wore not yet grown wearisome and that 
even soomed like safeguards amid so much perplexity. 
For with tho now society which the opening season ol 
1790 proclaimed, tho first reactions also, the first 
resistances and the lirst menace of confusion ap¬ 
peared. 

For tho moment ho gauged with extreme accuracy 
evory olomont in his position or rather his open and 
reitoratod catechism of reform fitted exactly the con 
victioUs of his neighbours. Thus he slid, os it were, 
from tho Provincial to tho Parisian. In his quarrel with 
Beaumotz 1 he insisted upon a fiscal change in tho 
Artois, upon direct taxation, that burden most odious to 
peasants, in order to qualify his reluctant Arlesians for tho 
vote, that privilege most desired of tho political crowds 
in tho capital. Again, when Desmoulins praised Ium in 

1 Beauraefcz was a noble, bond of tlm council of tho Art.da, and * 
colleague and opponent of Robespierre's Jn tho Htates-Oetmral. Whim 
the suffrage was limited to taxpayers, Robespierre pointed out that the 
form of tonuro in his province would disfranchise tlm nmjmity of farmers ; 
true to his principles, he proposed to impose a direct tax In order to in¬ 
clude them among active citizens. It may he imagined with what eager¬ 
ness Beaumotz seized upon tho occasion to attack. llobespiurru'a reply Ls 
contained in a rare pamphlet, published by 1‘yttier, of Lille. 
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his paper for haying half-insulted the Court, 1 Robespierre 
at once and vigorously denied the words ascribed to him. 
He was indeed, after another year of steady advance, to 
become the voice against the Crown, but he achieved 
that fame by no human excess of language; he kept 
consistently to his formulas; he worked not against the 
character and person, but against the glamour and tradi¬ 
tion of the King; he escaped the charge of demagogy, 
yet he undermined the base of the royal power. To 
speak constantly of “the executive,” to call the King 
“ the salaried agent of the nation,” 2 * to urge, and to help 
in passing, the resolution that forbade him to declare 
war, 8 were the expressions of a political attitude. There 
was throughout his political activity at this moment a char¬ 
acter of careful and continuous effort that closely resembled 
the legal work at Arras: he put into his daily speeches 
in the Manage, and into his nightly repetitions of them 
at the Jacobins, the regular assiduity of a country prac¬ 
tice, filling up his hours as punctually and methodically 
as he had filled them in the bare room of the Rue des 
Rapporteurs. Though he spoke almost daily, and some¬ 
times at a prodigious length, yet every speech was 
written out in that small, cramped hand of his, covered 
with erasures and re-erasures, laboured with a pedantic 
nervousness in the choice of words. These reams of 
manuscript, read out through spectacles, scheduled, 4 * * 
annotated, the occupation of unvarying mornings, are 
the chief witness to the nature of his success. In ”89, 

1 Calling the Dauphin “Marmot.” See Revolutions de France et dt 
Brabant, No. 28. 

2 It was on the 17th May that he called the King “Premier Commis 
de la Nation ”—a phrase the Assembly shouted down. 

* So I call for shortness the refusal of the Assembly to give in to 
Mirabeau, and to let the King have the initiative in the declaration of 
war (22nd May). 

4 Consider this contrast. Not a note of Danton’s remains. England, 

France, Germany, even America contain everywhere, in private and publio 

collections, the MSS. of Robespierre. 
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at Vorsaillos, vory little regarded; in tho viator and 
spring of ’90 familiar at, Iasi, t,o t.lio small group of 
Jacobins, and alroady a target, for the conservative 
pamphlots, his progression through tho summer depends 
upon and is oxplained by this unwearying industry. If 
the word can bo used of a mind and body so non to. he 
plodded. 

What, tlion, was tho ultimate nature of his renown 
whon, with tho end of tho summer, ho had risen into 
the first rank ? Why, that, ho hud conn* to stand for 
a fixod mark, for tho certain repetition of what nearly 
all men hold to ho tho prime theory of government. 
You bought your PYrolutunin de Pari:;; y<m read regtt 
larly your Moniteuv , your Patriate Franeair., your Ami tin 
Paqik, oven your Aden den A poteen ; and daily you found 
Robospiorro attacked whon you would have been attaeked, 
praised for what you wishud to see praised, printing whut, 
you wished to soo printed and linn. Tin* image was 
colourless, and tho mores ondtiriug for its luck of colour. 
It was fixod in tho public mind as popular arithmetical 
rules aro fixed in it; repetition unquestioning acceptance, 
the tost of repeated applications, atlirmod it. Mon know 
that they themselves wore at, once passional is and tempt.-d ; 
thoy saw their own foibles relleei.ed oven in the grandeur 
of othors. This compromise, that angry ery, aunt hers 
friendships wore suspicious from their vory emotion; 
they botrayod politicians like you or mo. too violent for 
judginont, perhaps, or perhaps bribed by the (hurt, or 
perhaps using tho Revolution as a means to power. With 
Robespiorro—a stencil, a fixed outline there e«mld he 
no dangor of such vagaries. That, ho was meeluuiie.d, 
uncreativo, was tho condition of his emimmeo. 1 Ho was 

Here is one instance) out of hoodie Is of the w.»y ho could just 
the commonplace thing that, the public de.hrd t,< beu, Wl.m n retain 
number of Americans (and the Americans served an a mode! for iho cat’irr 
Revolution) presented themselves at the tor of tho A^rmbly with tth o 
Paui Jones at their head, and begged to join in tho firm taut of ih« 
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like a seal of metal with which Paris could be sure of 
registering its official words. 

One principal matter occupies the history of 1790— 
the Civil Constitution of the clergy. From this the grave 
disorders of ’gi , the tragedies of ’92 were to proceed. 
The attitude of Robespierre throughout the debates was 
the first revelation of his method, showed him as the 
secure interpreter of the people. Foolishly logical in the 
application of principles, he became a mouthpiece of the 
theories, but all the while he was conscious of how little 
the general instinct of France would as yet permit a 
thorough policy of attack. He covered the retreat of 
the priests, holding a careful balance when all the rest of 
the Left was for sounding a charge. This double attitude 
of his proceeded from no intrigue: his power of political 
calculation did not appear till much later in the Revolu¬ 
tion. It proceeded from the exact consonance of his mind 
with the Rousseauan model, and with the spirit of the city 
in the centre of which he acted. His instincts, that ran to 
dogma, to the necessity of religion in the State, and to a 
hatred of the Yoltairean negation, preserved him from 
a thousand enmities, and put into his hands what was 
to be, two years later, another thread of power—the 
tradition of protecting Catholicism. 

Before I deal with the speeches and votes in which 
he defined his relations to the Church, I would give some 
picture of the enormous blunder which the Assembly was 
about to commit. 

Great social forces drive themselves out of their own 
channel; they undermine their banks. The renewal of 
France imperilled all the future of its work by leaving 
to one side—all France had so left it—a principal 
tradition bound up with the national existence. The 

Federation in July, the Speaker (thinking the episode insignificant) 
thanked them in a few careless words. Robespierre, full of the memory 
of Franklin, demanded and obtained the printing and official distribu¬ 
tion of their address. 
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Catliolic Church holds in the fabric of that, country a 
placo so intimate that it is sometimes a question for tho 
curious how far the religion of tho Homan Empire has 
moulded Gaul, and how far tho Gallic spirit may bo 
made to account for tho character of Western worship. 

Consider Franco. The conversion of the West was 
not completo, tho sixth and seventh centuries were 
planting Christianity in tho remoter hills, whon the 
vague territory which still (dung to tho memories of 
a unitod province assumed tho principal rAle in 
history. Tho Tborian peninsula was lost, tho Italian was 
overshadowed by Byzantium, the British islands wero 
barbarous, and Germany was but a narrow frontier 
march of combats whon tho transformation of our 
socioty was working in tho “ Terra Major.” When tho 
seal of Charlomagno was set upon the charter of civilisa¬ 
tion— tho last testament of Home, and the original 
statuto of tho middle ages it was from Gaul that his 
imporial power proceeded. There were his armies re¬ 
cruited, thence they set out for their ceaseless marches, 
passing, as to an exterior conquest, Roneesvalles, Mau- 
rieimo, tho Ulnae; and tho fringes of his kingdom closed 
round the solid quadrilateral of Franco. As her ver¬ 
nacular arose it was a medium for tho first ('pies of 
Christendom; in it was propagated tins reform of Hilda- 
brand; and when the work of tho Normans was accom¬ 
plished, tho sermon preached at Clermont extended it, 
throughout tho world. It was tho tongue of an armed 
nobility from tho Tyne to tho Euphrates; at, last a 
Courtonay spoke it from the throne of Constantinople. 
In Paris, at tho Jacobins of the southern gate, the School 
was defined; there Aquinas lectured and there the 
Sumina was conceived. On this soil the universities 
arose; tho typieal kingship of tho Most Christian King 
ruled it orderly whon tho Hccoucpiista still made Spain 
a battlofiold, when England was a feudal revolt, when 
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tho Gormans wore bewildered in the meshes of Italy; nor 
was it. till tho approach of tJio Schism that rout our 
Europe and thrust Catholicism inward to its centre, that 
tho establishment of new nationalities and the confirma¬ 
tion of now litoratnros diminished this ancient hegemony. 
For the thousand years during which our race and its 
religion wore kneaded, the French and the Church wore 
ono body. 

All this tho French had forgotten, and under the 
pressure of tho Revolution tho nation attempted to outer 
a channel exterior to tho main watershed of its history. 
Tho narrow class which alone remained articulate at tho 
close of the eighteenth century wore absorbed in a philo¬ 
sophy so rarefied that the stuff of Christianity seemed to 
it dross and meaningless. The clergy had suffered tho 
infection, ritual had degenerated to phrase, the typical 
architecture of northern faith was loft in ruins, 1 * * * * * * 8 the life 
of the religion was obscured. Tho great places of tho 
Church were filled without a thought of decency by mou 
whom a olhpm of favourites might choose.;" so ingrained 
was tho corruption that Louis XVL, devout, and simple, 
continued in its tradition as naturally as in tho olicpiutta 
of his Court,. Even after the. Restoration and on into our 
own time, something political marred and e.ast, suspicion 
upon the clerics of tho reaction, till Lacordairo founded tho 
great work which is hut now beginning to prove its vigour. 
In tho Revolution only tho poor and tho remote preserved 
tho germs of Catholic vitality --■to the Assembly and 

1 Not; only bad they eoasod lo build tin* (iolhic, they find utfnrly 

cruHod oven to imdurtUiunl it, 1 have noon, in eomieetion wit h tlio writing 

of mi OKnay on PaiiH, Homo hundred* of prinlH of the. eightri'iith century, 

representing tho ohureheH of the city. Nut ono of (Item lias reproduced 

tho detail of fcho Uothio or caught Its .-jiiiii, ami what, is junliaps more 

remarkable, there in nut urns true reproduction of tho fa^ado of Nutro 

Dame. 

8 Thun in Itobospic.rro’H own town of Arran, that groat Abbey of 
St. Wauht which dominated it wan given to Cardinal do Kuban, tho man 
of tho Diamond Necklace. 
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Paris thoy woro unknown, and such defence as tho 
Church could find had t,o bo left to men like Maury, a 
dissolute, loud, political priest, destined to intrigue, to 
survive into tho corruption of tho Restoration, to snatch 
a cardinal’s hat, and to die somewhere half-starved and 
imremcmberedd 

In February 1790 monastic,ism had passed almost 
without a protest” In Juno was perfected the scheme 
by which it was imagined that the clergy could ho ab¬ 
sorbed into the State, and (Utholicism dead he wrapped in 
tho winding-sheet of a civil administration. That error 
provoked the whole crisis of ’90 91 ; round tho resist¬ 
ance of tho hierarchy may bo grouped all that reaction 
which was the mark of the autumn, tho winter and U10 
following spring; all that fury and exaltation which tho 
roaotion in its turn excited among the liberals. Of that 
spirit, tho Crown, the nobility, the army all the conser¬ 
vative forces of tilts nation - took advantage. Their com¬ 
bined attack upon the Revolution must not be taken as 
being tho strong thing it seems: it would have lmd no 
basis but for the seething of the country'sides, the angers 
of provincial religion, and the priests determining on a 
civil war. 

Of tho disondowmont of tho Church no mention has 

1 Maury’s life was a full commentary on Urn ouu*m of which lm made 
himself the spokesman ; a little picture of the old corruption. Tiro son 
of a cobbler, ho pushed himself into the Aomlnmy, and tbeneo into tlm 
States-Geneml: in '95 lm was made a eardltud and mim-io ut Frankfort 
—at last returning from Iris emigrat ion to l>e Archbishop of Paris under 
Napoleon. Aflor the Iteslorution ho was driven out, by bis own chapter, 
achieved a final success by obtaining tlm Papal blowing, and died, a poor 
and abandoned adventurer, in 1817, in a house of tlm Ltumristn. 

8 Not abolisbod, of course, but its recognition by the Hiate, its secular 
connection with ofiloialdom dissolved ; and much tlm greater part of its 
property token from it. It is astonishing Imw little resist mum this denim 
provoked; a proof of tlm utter degradation irdo whieh rnonnstiel m hud 
fallen. No mm feature of French life, with the possible exception of the 
village councils, was more revivified by the new freedom than this funda¬ 
mental institution of the Catholic Church, 
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been mud! 1 , hecaUM* if. was not. tho true cause of tlio 
Schism. Proposed before the Assembly hud loft Vor- 
suilh's, ratified immediately after its arrival in Paris, tho 
confiscation ot tin* corporate g“ods of tho (’htin'.h and 
tho appointmont of salaries lor its hiorurohy, hud not a 
littlo attracted the staining clergy of forgotten villages, 
hud broken tho o^'noiuic. power ot the great bishops, and 
hud presented to the Revolution, in tho immonso landed 
estates of tho diooosrs, u security against tho now ourroncy 
whose issue was tho most. immediate of tisoul necessities, 
Nevertheless, that whole movement hud in it, a feature 
which foreign historians too frequently neglect, it worked 
of necessity against. tho grain of tho oonntry, it could 
nuvur ho porfm-tly executed, puhlio. action hultod ttmlily, 
long behind tho deotves. It was not. till April that the 
first assignats wort' issued, it. was not. till a year later 
that tin' hind upon whose value they worn based began 
to sell with any readiness. 

To remedy a {also situation and to solve, as it thought, 
the religious quest ion upon the most, reasonable lines, tho 
Assembly, that hud already heard tho priests defined as 
" funetbinaries," proceeded to build up artificially and 
by rule a church of stone ami iron to replace tho 
living organism whoso grave maladies they had mistaken 
for dissolution. It was proposed to assimilate tho com¬ 
plex traditions of ('atholieism, its hoary anomalies and 
its depths on depths of mystery with the plain new creod 
of the democratic, bureaucracy. To every department a 
bishop elected by the people; to every commune a 
priest -elected by the people. Tho link with Rome was 
just preserved in an oilieial announcement, from each 
diocese as its see was filled. Dogma was loft, by im¬ 
plication, to occasional (hdlioun councils. 

There is no marvel in tho imposition of so extra¬ 
ordinary a mould upon the fabric of French religion, 
Tho whole mass of educated Frenchmen, I repeat, had 
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in that last goneration of the eighteenth century been 
cut off from roligion. Never before, since his philo¬ 
sophers had surrounded Julian in his palace on the 
island, had Lutetia lost so much of her worship; never 
sinco in all tho dogmatic negations of our century have 
the ruling intellects of France so thoroughly ignored the 
colour and kind of Christianity. Nor was this all: the 
Assomhly had here and there among its most powerful 
and brilliant men, orators whom a special tradition urged 
against tho Apostolic see : Camus, the last of the Jansen- 
ists, that would only speak of tho “ Bishop of Rome”; 
Lanjuinais, tho Canonist of Rennes, trained to defend in 
the courts of Brittany " tho Callioan liberties"; Rabaut 
St. Etienno, whoso amiable round face concealed very 
hitter memories and who had been hern, ho did not him¬ 
self know where, the child of persecution. 

Treilhard’s report upon the anarchy of the religious 
administration and the gross inequalities of the benefices 
was road on tho 30th of May. Do BoLsgolin, tho vigor¬ 
ous Archbishop of Aix, academician, poetaster, liberal, 
court preacher 1 rose to answer and struck the new note; 
a -creed as important as the creed of Rousseau was 
discovorod to he alive and the Revolution had polarised 
upon two centres of attraction lumee was to spring the 
oivil war. 

“ Josus Christ sent out His apostles for tho saving of 
souls. Ho gave that task neither to magistrates nor to 
kings. . . . You are urged to-day to suppress a portion 
of that ministry, 3 to define its power, to arrange the 
limits of its jurisdiction. That power was founded 
and thoso limits sot by tho apostles. There is no human 
power that can touch or meddle with it of right. . . *' 

1 He fled later on to England, became a cardinal, re-entered with the 
Concordat and died at the age of stmuity-two Archbishop of Turn# In the 
year that Napoleon was crowned. Two tldng-t lay him under suspicion 
as a poet—he translated Ovid and arranged a metrical version of the 
Psalms. 

* The Civil Constitution destroyed $t out of 134 dlooesea. 
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Tho debate's proceeded. On the morrow Robespierre 
read his precise essay, whieh, being an essay, ho did not 
hesitate to divide into three heads: that, tho number 
and functions of the clergy should he limited by Ihoir 
direct, use to society (ho admitted and applauded that 
use.); that, they should he eleeted by tho general voieo; that 
they should he tho salaried servants of the community. 
So far it, was a feast, of eommonplaees and of agroomonb 
with the committee that, hud studied the (piestion and 
framed the bill. Ihit at the eluso of Ids speech lto did 
something that indieated at once his acute political 
touch and the compromise, that ho was determined to 
maintain between the Church and the now society. Ho 
know that every one had something in Ids mind which no 
one dared to mention .celibacy. 

Should tho Static ratify such marriages as thoso 
men, it.s new servants, might choose to contract? It 
would seem in keeping with the Rights of Man. But 
then, if a priest married, could his bishop drivo him 
from his cure; could the I'hurch forbid the exorcise 
of his ministry? If not, what, power of interior dis¬ 
cipline had tho Olmreh? What remained of the con¬ 
tention that, the civil constitution left, her intact? 1 Loro 
was a peculiar and sacred custom grown t.o he part and 
parcel of Latin Christianity to touch it was to awaken 
with a stroke of horror the dormant Catholicism of tho 
nation, to neglect, it was to deny in practice to a servant 
of tho State one of the primary rights common to all 
citizens. 

In all impassable situations there is seme such 
tost matter which reveals tho self-contradiction that 
marks a deadlock. When a man is prepared to dis¬ 
cover and present such a test question to a nervous 
assombly, ho has given proof of leadership because ho 
has shown political daring. This Robespierre knew. Tho 
instinct in him to publish himself continually, tho desire 
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to bo hoard first on a mat.! or that could not but bccomo 
of major interest, t.ho exact appreciation Ins had of what 
the Assembly was, all appeared in the form he gave to 
his vonturo. Ho mixed hesitation into his advance. 

“I 001110 now,” he said, like any professor, “ to another 
matter. It will he generally agreed that it might be 
well to bind every citizen as far as possible to 
socioty. . . O110 or two anxious men on the Right 

and a prelate or so smelt, heresy and began to protest; the 
Loft applauded as though to a peroration . , . yet bo had 
said nothing. Ho continued with extreme care, “ I desire 
to say nothing that might olUmd (summon sense or even 
the public opinion of our time. . . Thu applause and 
the protests grow general, lie looked round quietly, folded 
his manuscript and loft the tribune. In this way did 
Robespierre deal with t.ho celibacy of the clergy. Ho 
established the reputation of a pioneer, but ho had used 
noithor tho word marriage nor the word priest, and ho 
had escaped a battle royal. 1 

Tho debates proceeded. For days ho spoke in each 
without advancing anything further than his original 
proposition and without departing from his original 
caution. On tho 9th of June lie dufendod the popular 
olection of bishops and used a phrase purely in tho tradi¬ 
tion of Rousseau. “ I recognise the grave inconveniences 
that attach to this method of choice, but when virtue is 
departed from most individuals you will find it in the 
corporate existence of the people. Tho clergy as a body 
wore thoy to nominate the bishop could not but bo 
sectional in spirit. 1 conclude on the whole for tho 
people. . . T 

When, on and after tho r6th, tho salaries of tho 

1 Loustalot, In the 49th number of the lUvidutuma de /’arts, proves 
at once the position these scmtmmes ampered f ( ,r Kohe*pi«rr<i nnd the 
monstrous untruths of which jminiathm tutu bo (.Milky, he speaks of au 
add loss of thunks from “500 priests of i’lmtdy." lie promises to publish 
their nurnus, but he Is uol so foolish as to ktiup his promise. 
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clergy wore discussed, his many speeches preserved tho 
same attitude of repetition and of careful handling. H 0 
spoke, as In' had spoken at. \ crsailles, oi “ tho poverty" 
that, underlay tho foundations of Christianity, ho attacked 
the higher salaries proposed for tho bishops, he left un¬ 
opposed the lower ineotnes of the parish clergy. To tiro 
first, of these he returned with an approaeh to energy; on 
the uJiid he rallied the new functionaries on tlioir 
debts, asked them if they wore “ civilian mul to receive 
twelve hundred a year." He spoke at some length and 
with fervour for (he mass of the lower clergy, lie closed 
tlni eoniliot by demanding on the iKth of June pensions 
for all aged priests, henelieed or nou-henoiieod. His 
words in this definite other to a great group of opinion 
are worth a literal transcription. 

" l call only for a measuro of justice. These men 
have grown old in the ministry, their labours can linvo 
brought, them nothing hut infirmity. They have some 
claim to your indulgence by their ecclesiastical title; and 
by something more, by their necessity." 1 

The Assembly refused las demand, lmt his defence was 
permanently remembered. Throughout the summer ho 
emphasised Ids position, llo detruded in August a 
priest, that, had sheltered a oenspiruter; he lent tho 
eeelesiastieal profession a peculiar sanctity when ho 
appealed against, its admission to civil office; 1m is all 
for liberty in the debate on the Soutane, and when tho 
constitution of the clergy hud been voted signed by tho 
King anil notified to Homo; when, in October, tho mass of 
tho Branch Church had revolted in a famous protest and 
when these grumblings of active opposition were mot by 
the decree enforcing on the priests an oath of loyalty to 
the Constitution he stood asido. Amid all that in¬ 
cessant, political movement of his there is one fortnight of 
silence. It is the fortnight in November when tho angry 

1 Mimiuur, j,(th ami jytli id Juno 17QO 
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Assembly, seeing the confiscated Church lands hanging in 
the market and hearing the persistent cry from pulpit 
after pulpit for resistance, determined to coerce the 
Church, ordered the administration of the civic oath 
to tho clergy and threatened to deprive all those who 
refused it. 

Time and a long sequence of political effect have 
proved to us tho fundamental importance of the ecclesi¬ 
astical question in 1790. At the time it seemed hut one 
of a hundred points in tho triumph of a reasonable order. 
The passages I have quoted art! evidence of Robespierre's 
method in debate, and of his advoeaoy of the clergy; the 
wholo attitude on which I have insisted helps to explain 
tho futuro development of his power; the lmlf-unwilling 
support which, during tho Terror, tho silent Right con¬ 
tinued to afford him. His way of dealing with tho priests 
in 1790 laid the strongest foundations of his success and 
reveals his inner sentiment, most clearly. Nevertheless, 
it was almost unheeded by the radicals. Tho Robespierre 
whom tho professional classes of tho capital had begun to 
rogard as their epitome and whom ehuneo hundreds 
already addressed from every part, of Franco was to thorn 
the ‘‘unflinching tribune"; the bulwark against com¬ 
promise and to reaction. 

It was I10 that stood against Mirabcau in the vio¬ 
lent debate of the 27l.l1 of July, when there was a 
question of canalising, as it were, the public fury 
against Cond<V it was he that conquered in the division. 
When, on tho 20th of Juno, all titles of nubility were 
abolished, it was ho that was most particular to drop tho 
“do" with ceremony. It was he that first did that ridi¬ 
culous thing and dragged out of their obscurity the 
forgotten family names of the nobles, calling 1 Mirabeau 

1 For I tfiko it to be oortnin that MimbomiV wpoHnl attack on Oortddi wm 
blit, a faint to prevent & g(moral titlark tut tho t.'mut unU ou tho «yrupath> 
of tho Court with the intrigue* of tho 1 migrant*, 
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“ Riquetti," Lafayette " Mol tier.” To the crowd such puer* 
ilities seemed so many acts of failh, ami ho alone dared 
mako them. It, was ho, again, that was fur ovor defending 
private snltliers ami sailors against, t ho rigour of tho new 
code, that proiostod most em-rgeiieally against, the thanks 
that worn voted to Ilouilld lor the tioroo repression whereby 
he had re-established discipline at, Nancy. In every acci¬ 
dent that could bring t.ho pure theory of the Revolution 
into conflict, with realities or with calculated opposition it 
was his voice which was most demanded: ho never failed 
t.o mako it, heard, lie was already believed, at, tho ap¬ 
proach of autumn, to bo the centre of resistance against tho 
reaction that was rising us tho clergy elosed their ranks 
or as tho irritation in the army developed and the feroign 
intrigue began to organise. He had become a pursonago 
with whom Mirabe.au found it, necessary to treat,; whom 
hero and there throughout, tho territory other revolu¬ 
tionaries, destined to names as famous as his own, ad¬ 
dressed from the silene.o or confusion of their provinces. 

Among these let.tors was one which wove into his life 
and into tho Revolution an episode of worship: a devotion 
that coloured the Terror and brought, into tho empty 
simplicity of Robespierre's own life tho pomp of ardour. 
It was ft message from St. Just. 

That hoy.noble, disordered, of an extreme beauty, 

tall, graceful in gestures -matched his distinction with 
words that seemed found or chosen for his peculiar cast, 
of body and of soul. Ilis purpose, his enthusiastic courage, 
his sudden eloquence, were later to outer tho Republic 
like a strain of fierce music. He surrounds the Robos- 
piorruan tradition as a frame, half grotesque, half gorgeous 
may surround a hard, imperfect drawing; yet, incongruous 
as ho was to tho man whom he followed, ho lends to 
this man’s story a wild interest, that preserves it. Onco 
already St. Just had ilashod into tho Revolution when 
he burnt the pamphlets of the reaction in his southern 
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/village and swore to defend the now order, stretching out 
his hand over the flame in a pagan memory. The thea¬ 
trical in which that time abounded, the pedantic, by which 
it was continually marred, became in him, by 1 know not, 
what touch of brilliancy, the dramatic or the revelation of 
antiquity. 

He possessed also this supremo quality : that, time ami 
battles put ballast to his angers and his visions, that 
under strain ho grow greater than himself. When ho 
camo to his end ho hud reached t.o the appreciation of 
ordered law and to tho power of creating now things. 

The allogianco of this genius, tho acceptation of ids 
mission by such a mind, was a final mark of the stage 
Robespierro had reached in his advance. It christened 
him lender. 

With this assured success t.lm Hummer drew into 
autumn; with tho autumn 1 a further development, tided 
him on a further stretch of his way. Thu Jacobins, the 
small halt-secret place where he had gradually out 
stripped Deport, the Lumeths and Rurnavo, wore (he 
caucus whose leadership was t.o give him os an appanage 
the leadership of tho whoto Left, of the mountain and 
at last ot tho Republic, They bad blossomed from a 
singlo stem into an undergrowth, multiplied and i.imnin 
a nation. This transformation was the work of the great 
Federation of July-- the thousand towns that are like the 
pillars of 1'ianee had touched through their delegat oh the 
direct issues of the struggle. The provincial Federations 
throughout tho country had prepared a generous though 
a facilo enthusiasm ; that enthusiasm had, during those 
few days of shoot light in July, discovered a material 
on which it could work ; it hud jolt tho strengthening of 
tho roaction, it had seen the enemy from beneath hi« 


1 Hamal KiioukH of thi« totter hm "comini.: «unm llum in dm ut 

August. It cun only have o.uwm at dm very .-u.t of dm m.-nds, f,<r 
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tnvn walls, from the stroofs that surrounded tho palace. 
Against, ibis enemy flu* org.mi-.at ion tho imposition—of 
the Jacobins id” tho Rtio St. Homme was designed. Tho 
provincial Federalions returned to thoir homos and sot up 
ovorywhoro a modol of fho central society. Those, linked 
into a hard discipline with tho mot,her house, receiving 
its orders, taking in light from it as from the, eye of 
Paris, sot. up posts and beacons for the liberals; watch- 
towers of suspicion. Wherever tho now municipal life 
had arisen in the vast, awakened territory, this network 
of the (dubs had its unit and agent: they garrisoned and 
organised Frauen. Tho autumn made tho Jacobins be¬ 
cause it Hindu the reaction. The clergy in revolt, pro¬ 
voked that other clergy who were devotees to the reform. 
Thus it was at the, elo.-.e of August that tho King signod 
the Civil ('oust itution ; at. the close of October that Do 
Boisgelin and the thirty bishops of the Assembly issued 
their imposition of Principle," at the close of Novonibur 
that the oath was insisted upon by (he violent decree of 
the Assembly from that, date the stirring of the villages 
became a turmoil: the priests eried martyrdom. And 
side by side with the growth of this solid resistance, 
with tho growth therefore of new hopes in the Court, 
in the foreign cabals, in the emigrants, went the increase 
of tho Club, the watcher and jailer of tho Court and tho 
foreigner. The membership of the Jacobins of Paris had 
in early ’90 been hut goo mostly drawn from tho 
Assembly ; it. had risen with the lute summer to over a 
thousand, mostly citizens. Opinion exterior to the Parlia¬ 
ment dominated it. and chose tho favourites. 

A week before the King consented in despair to 
sign tho Civil Constitution of the Church, there woro 
152 provincial clubs associated with the Club. A few 
weeks after the attempt to administer tho oath had 
failed they had risen to 227, a month later to 343, 
yot a month lator to 406—half Franco. It had re- 
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cognised its own immensity and power, had drawn up 
its first lists, 1 had arranged its method of command 
when Docembor called a kind of half and loft opposed 
the two forces :• old Prance resurrected by the radicals’ 
capital error, new Frantic turned angry and ready for 
evory suspicion, later for every violence, in defence of 
the liberty it had won. The deadlock in the organisa¬ 
tion of tho new clergy, the refusal of the oath, the 
manifest sympathy for the priests felt by the thousands 
of little villages which the Revolution itself had rendered 
autonomous and whoso freedom if dared not curb, tho 
doubt as to what would ho the action of Rome, tho 
foreign intrigues turned back again underground—all 
these loft action doubtful. 

Tho yoar 1791 was introduced therefore by a curious 
silence. Tho situation was like that which has appeared 
in certain baffles: the ground is won, the general advanco 
has boon successfully made, but the enemy is known to 
bo strongest in his last lino. 11 in retirement has but 
concentrated his resistance and the attack hesitates before 
tho final blow. There has been noil bur rout nor capitu¬ 
lation—an open plain of dangerous width lies between 
the positions the advance lias oontpiorod and the last 
tronchos of tho defence. In such a crisis at the worst 
hesitation, at tho best delay, seizes on tho victorious 
army; its tension relaxes; the men talk to each other. 
So tho Revolution hesitated and so before its final ad¬ 
vance tho reaction gathered. 

Tho radicals turned in upon themselves, to dinners, 
evening arguments and confabulations, to concerting 
plans — oven to domestic interests. Tho marriage of 
Desmoulins two days before the New Yoar is very typical 
of tho timo. Tho Loft in unison seem to retire into 

1 The first list is that of December 1790. The material of this I have 
drawn from a speech of Desmoulins, from the profnm of Aulard'a 
IHstuire da Jacobin*, and (with some reserve) from Michelet's traditional 
account of tho development of the club. 
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their homes; they come to the marriage, doing honour 
to their pamphleteer. Brissot, Potion, Robespierre sign 
the register in the vestry; the priest, unconstitutional, 
of course—(Desmoulin’s old head-master) — gives his 
paternal benediction to tho love-match. It was as 
though men were saying, “Soon the suprome struggle 
will blind us; let us go back and rest for a moment in 
the past.” 

This lull seemed perhaps an opportunity to tho 
failing grasp of a man who has appeared but fitfully 
in these pagos of a single biography—who yot filled 
the time : Mirabeau. Tho docreos on the Civil Constitu¬ 
tion of the. Clergy had passed; tho oath had been pre¬ 
sented and in the main refused, 1 but tho Pope’s brief 
had not yet fallen to decide an active struggle. 

Mirabeau caught the opportunity of the lull; he 
noticed death approaching; ho came up out of his degra¬ 
dation ; he took every advantage of tho moment; ho 
intrigued and intrigued. But his intriguos woro oven 
at this time not mainly directed to tho sustenance of 
the throne or to the establishment of that limited mon¬ 
archy and that English model which haunted his travelled 
experience—they were mainly directed to tho warding 
off of foreign interference, to keeping high tho stability 
and honour of the country abroad, to preventing the 
Court from looking beyond the frontiers. On eithoi 
side he touched failure. His roports came almost un¬ 
heeded to the Court cabal that saw nothing in his 
genius but a useful' trick wherewith to deceive the 
populace: his suspected acceptance of the King’s money 
his creed of compromise and balance roused againsl 

1 All the bishops but four, and two-thirds of the priests refuset 
the oath. So seriously was the farce taken that then: 1 mi ops were a 

the pains of having every canonical rule observed wb•• ■ • institute! 

their schismatic colleagues. Three of them were wen " >e pains o 

laying on hands, and tho Uallicau Oliurch that lived .. sars was ij 

possession of Apostolic orders. 
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him in a final effort the anger of the Loft and (he 
political puritanism of the Jacobins. Ihiport, Barnavo, 
the Lamoths grew stronger and mere bitter against, him 
as he weakened; it was apparent as the winter pro¬ 
ceeded that I10 must lose his hold. 

Tho last day of February, a date not. often remem 
bered, should forma landmark; it was the beginning of 
Miraboan’s agony, and tho end of Ids prodigious resistance. 
At the Jacobins that night a kind of storm broke over 
him; the accumulated suspicion which had grown round 
his name, the accumulated client of so many partial but in 
creasing dofeats in debate came then together and raged 
about him openly—Du port, and Lamuth blamed him 
almost by namo, all tho oyes of tho long library turned on 
him,and every outburst of applause that met the demmeiu 
tionof compromise fell upon him liko a shower of arrows. 
Many things that woro to mark the later Revolution 
flared up under tho lamps of that evening the open 
quarrel with tho Court, the abandonment of old leaders, 
tho omnipotence of the Club, the schism that was 
to branch into further and further divisions till one 
small remnant, tho Mountain, should alone ho left, 
for ’93. 

Especially this appeared: tho deliberate idnlh.ath.n 
of the now names and the false worship of Robespierre. 
For the vory action of Miraboau’s which the club was 
condemning, and which put the match to their indignu 
tion, had boon supported in tho Parliament by Robes 
pierro. Ho also had argued with a cold exactitude of 
principle, as had Mirahoau with a violent eloquence, j u 
defeat tho law against emigration ; and when the greater 
man, dospairing of France, bent upon saving the (Wit, 
had thundered out, “ Sikmco, you thirty voirm j " he hud 
soomod to draw tho lessor man into the vertex uf his energy, 
and to bo making a protection for Robespierre ayuimf the 
interruptions of tho Loft, Robespierre, simply heoatum 
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it scorned to liim an inconsistency, refused to trammel 
liberty, oven in order to chuck the t.ido of emigration. 

The Parliament in the morning hud stum this, bub tho 
club in the evening would have, nothing of tho truth. It 
was entering tho phase of enthusiasm where men see not 
what is, hut what they will, and though Mirubeau quoted 
in his defence tho agreement of Robespierre, his argument 
went for nothing. Tho people had been up and out that 
day; they had marched to Vincennes, had been chocked 
by Lafayette now defmitoly an enemy had poured 
about tho Tuiluries, had challenged the defenders of tho 
King. On such a day the extremists refused to romombor 
any tiling in Robespierre hut that he was (.heir principle 
in tho flesh. They mutinied against, tho man whose 
wisdom and whoso affections, whose apprehension of wlrnt 
Franco was, but also whose debts and whoso attachments 
of birth and habit, combined now to make him something 
separato from the reform. If both had defended the 
right of emigrants to pass the frontiers, tho club was 
determined to find corruption in Miraheau's defence, in 
Robespierre's an excess of zeal for liberty. 

It was with pathetic and sincere insistence that 
Mirahoau at,tempted a reply. Tho reply was listened to 
without murmurs, but without applause. Tho gist of it 
appeared in a phraso that came certainly from his largo 
heart, his memories of leadership, and his appreciation of 
failure, and porhaps of disaster. “ I shall always be ono 
of you—ovon if it oomos to exile.” It was to como to 
tho longost of oxiles. 

Ho sat down, his vigour gone, tho strong poise of his 
head abandoned, and in tho powerful forwardness of his 
face a hollowness and a kind of resignation; tho falling 
of so much sustained and rebutting effort. Ilis mastory 
was ondod. Desmoulins, sitting not far off, and watching 
him closely as tho club dissolved, wrote down this note: 
“ Ho has passed into Olivet." 1 

* JUv. de France ct tie Brabant, No. 67. 
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For a month a kind of lull surrounded tho depart,uro 
of this groat man. March was empty, hardly occupied 
by insignificant debate, 1 and by a coincidence common 
enough in tho history of groat movements, a shadow of 
silonco passed backward oul of what was to come. Mim- 
beau spoke loss, demanded less ardently. A weight came 
on him and on Franco. 11 is sleep left him, and his 
strength. With the. end of flu* mouth lie died proudly, 
and, as long as his eyes could follow life and tins sun, they 
were fixed upon tho (frown I10 had attempted to save. 

It lias boon said that Mirabenu dying left tho world 
empty for Robespierre, to fill. The phrase is exaggerated 
and false. Wo now, who can toll wlmt Robespierre was 
to become, see in it an element of truth. .For that time, 
and for the appreciation of tho exact, course which fame 
took with Robespierre, it has not oven such an element. 
Tho offoot of Mirabeau’s death upon the career of Robes- 
piorro was negative and lardy; an artist had disappeared, 
and round his death-bed there gathered a sunset in 
whose glow was lost the {‘licet of lesser reputations, 
and only on the diffusion of which if. could he discovered 
that one man (‘.specially remained to stump by reitera¬ 
tion upon the public a name rather than a character. 
This is much truer, that since things lost, are replaced 
by things of their own kind, Mirabenu dying left Franco 
in heritage or as a ward to I button. But this is truer 
still, that when Mirabenu was dead, one great, hidden, 
suspocted, unmontionod verity was released into tho day¬ 
light; tho King was afraid of himself. 

What had passed in that sou) i History has novur 
solved tho problem, and never will, because he could 
barely speak or writes or express, though he was of tho 
first importance in France, Louis was Catholic, he was 
sincoro, ho was (ho far as political terms may bo mod of 

1 ^or instance, there wait nothing of ltubunplcrro'ii but the defence of 
An obneuro priest. 
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character) a liberal; ho was French and ho was patriotic; 
ho could lovo a little and was very linn upon tlio loves 
ho comprehended, lie may bo said with justice novor 
to have betrayed tlio Church, and never to have signod 
a decreo that seemed to him enormous or essentially 
inimical to society. But there, ran in him a something 
vory mysterious, which one of the fatal short cuts of 
history has chosen to describe as weakness. If it was 
woalmess, it was a weakness like a muscular weakness 
of the heart, or like a nervous fault, something oxtra- 
noous to his general self; something that, made him—a 
man not without firmness, and, alas ! net without ruse— 
suddenly stupid at moments, and in a crisis ut terly at sea, 

Tlio Revolution is still near to us, it reveals itself 
partially by documents and mere by its political effects. 
The personality of Mirahe.au grows out of it, on the dis¬ 
tance', as tlio Alps grow out of the summer plains when 
a man follows tho shallow Iterance downwards to tho 
Rhone, and sees at last tho majesty of the hills lie camo 
from. Assuredly the mom tho Revolution is studied tho 
more will it he seen that the (hurt leant heavily upon 
Mirahe.au. Tho stall’ broke in death. There romainod 
in tho noisy palaeo that had still so great a power no 
principle of support. 

Thoro romainod tho Queen, who but for her disdain 
and birth might now merit tho description of petulant; 
thoro romainod tho ruck of sword-mcn, mostly noble, tho 
drogs that incapacity had loft stranded even in that 
springtido of opportunity; and thoro romainod tho virtuo 
. of a fow good women who know loss of tho world than 
childron do. Lastly, by an irony of kingship, tho vory 
theory of tho Court, in its domestic ordering, gave tho 
King tho principal power. And tho King was afraid. A 
mob had boon to him from the first days of ’89 what 
breakers are bonoath to a man unused to boats, or a 
horse bonoath a man that cannot ride. 
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Mobs were very little in the Revolution. The more 
the people were determined, and the more they achieved, 
the less of the mob was there in their arrangement: for a 
mob is the people powerless. But what there had been 
of them—especially the roaring irruption of October—■ 
had left the King suddenly without bearings. This fear 
determined his inconsistencies, or, at least, if not this, 
then nothing can explain them. His firmness, his 
natural piety, his pride (which was not small) left him 
when he saw humanity enormous and disorganised; he 
was more afraid of it than are even landsmen of the 
sea. 

To this weakness, emphasised as it was by the hun¬ 
dred separate misconceptions of France that haunted his 
wife, his friends, his confessor, his guards, the puissant 
and manifold spirit of Mirabeau had stood corrective. 
Such a man, with the vices or necessities of large desires, 
with the comprehension or compromise of wide vision, 
filled up, supplemented, the inequalities and emptiness 
of the palace. There was nothing about him single or 
direct enough to parry the just accusation that followed 
him; he had need of the Court, or at the best he had 
affection for it; from one time to another the colour or 
the pressure of the world allured or drove him away 
from principle; he had received a pension; he had 
weighed the dead France against the living and he had 
hesitated very much at the sharp solutions that drive 
through the complexity of existing culture, tearing (as 
he feared) the web of society. But this man to whom 
a mixture of wisdom, energy, and physical foible, had 
combined to give statesmanship, conquest, temptation, 
and something of incertitude or prudence—this man had 
been the very medicine of the Court. Every power in him 
was what the Court had lacked, every wistfulness in him 
for justice helped him to link the Court up with the 
Reform and to preserve it in spite of itself. Above all, 

I 
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his grasp of reality held united from either side the 
formula 1 , of the conquering heft, and the ompty echoes of 
a dying ceremonial. This bond and support was gone. > 

By a wretched coincidence Louis was to experience, 

within a few days of that loss, just such an aceidont as * 

most howildered him. Mirahe.au died upon the 2nd of 
April. Upon the i8fch the King blundered in public. 

It would be foolish to read info the 18th of April 
moro than exactly happened. Certainly it was not 
religious scruple that drove tho King to leave his 
palace to malm his Master communion at St. Cloud. ' 
His communion would have been valid enough at the 
hands of any chance priest.. By one account 1 he had 
already communicated in flic palace. Almost as cer¬ 
tainly it was no doiinito plan to lly tho city. He f 

would not have (led thus through tho streets in state and 4 

with good warning. It was a desire to find air and room, | 
to be. himself, to show how much remained to him and 
to re-enter his own personality (with which every habit 
of kingship was involved) that, led him to St. Cloud. 

St. Cloud was his favourite sojourn and his habit for that 
timo of the year; ho know ho risked a little in the 
proposal, ho delighted in tho prospect of succors over 
that little risk. Tho result was overwhelming: the ? 
streets, full of an intricate mixture of protesting citizens 
and revolted militia, tho vain efforts of Lafayotto, the 
mob, not dangerous nor inspired by a spocial hatred 
but still tho mob, barred up bis passage. His coach 1 
swung there three hours on its high groat springs: his 
own face looked out blameless and alarmed ovor in- / 

numcrublo faces. At last ho despaired, lie ro-ontcrod the | 

palace and there was no one to toll him tho moaning of ; 
what he had seen. After this accident, to him incompre¬ 
hensible. or monstrous-- or perhaps confirming tho dread \ 
that had hitherto boon but inexactly rooted—he accepted 

i 

J Lafayettc'u. 
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rhat can only havo been hitherto a plot formed by 
,thers. He looked, not yet indu'd to the foreign* r, but 
,o the frontior 1 for safety, and was ready b'r Might. 

Two months separated tins accident from t huf 
jatasfcropho. They wore marked by a temper of m-um 
mtagonisin ratlior than by any uppe.iruneo of drfm-'e 
Dolicy. Historians upon either side pretend in hud in 
hese months the beginnings of republicans .in in din 
ilubs or tho symptoms of overt treason ut the tTurf, 
[fc is the spirit of tho time rather than the exact witm-,, 
Df documonts that provokes them to sued exaggeration. 
The plain truth is that while the Crown and the pnfid 
sians still kept their old claims intact the disappearance 
of Mirabeau had loft an unbridgeable gulf bet we.-n dm 
parties. It was not more than this. There were many 
who would have boon willing enough to have d« m md» d 
openly tho help of tho kings in the drfmrn «4 th.er 
King, but tlioy did not, direek the pnliey *d' the 
That policy still depended upon the derisem of 
and Louis, though bewildered by a thousand ssjg.*> Mean, 
would not as yet have let drop (lie nut inn he ruled info 
the abyss of an invasion. There were many, ag-dn, enpe 
cially on tho south side of the river, tn the 1 mversiiv, 
in the Cordeliers, who would openly have attael.rit the 
palace. But tlioy did not direct the opinion of the ejt\, 
They can hardly be said to have influenced the Jumbim 
who woro now become the permanent judge, and 
moderators of the revolutionary movement, and ,d 
for an organised force covering the whole „f Fi imm 
with a system of societies. 

Sinoe, thon, an acute tension in the j*»litir*l 
phere accompanied by a certain pettiness in 
action was tho mark of that opening summer. iVrimn* 


, ... 1 ccrtA * n dtftt h» IntrsnM hie. a f! | | M 
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began to take the place of printuplcs in tho affections, 
terrors, and hatreds of men. Thus Lafayotto and the 
ministry became an object; of direct persistent attack and 
thus Robespierre himself passed more and more for the 
pure democracy of which lie was hut. tho sign and the 
title. It is curious to noto how in tho very moment 
that public report, in spite of himself, exalted him— 
in this triumph of individuals - - Robespierre could not 
find it in him to speak the names of opponents or to 
unshoath invective. Ho was thrown back, as it wore, 
upon his literary faculty; he seemed to abandon combat. 

Contrast with such a mind lhinton, about to attack 
Lafayotto, tho man; quarrelling with him body to body 
on tho (lay of tho i8th of April. He had seen, touched, 
and felt that stiff, hut rather sentimental personality. 
It was through tho medium of such real and physical 
acquaintance that men of 1 lanLon’s kind appreciated the 
growth of tho reaction. Tlmy know that tho National 
Guard was boeoming more and more the middlo class 
armed; tlioy know that a conflict botwoon it and the 
mass of popular opinion might any day break out; but 
they summed up their knowledge in their mistrust of 
Bailly and of Lafayotto. 

Robespierre, in proportion as tho quarrel approached, 
•withdrew liimsolf more and more into generalities. He 
saw tho danger of tho National Guard turned a weapon 
for tho counter-revolution, but to meet that danger he 
could do nothing but recite as a speech a vast essay, full 
of just reasoning. An appeal for a puroly democratic 
organisation of the militia took tho place with him of 
definite political action at tho end of April, and, what is 
yet more characteristic of tho man, this essay was hut a 
repetition and expansion of an opinion which ho had 
already laid down four months before, when no crisis 
called for it, and when only a man enamoured of absolute 
principles could have dealt with tho matter at all. 
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This abstraction is illustrated in his every action, but 
two especially mark and emphasise it. It was he who 
broke the continuity of the revolutionary parliaments, and 
it was he, of all others, who at such a time attempted to 
abolish capital punishment. 

It was on the 18 th of May that he urged the Assembly 
to the decree which contributed so much to the disasters 
of the succeeding year, for it was he who opposed with 
the most convincing pertinacity the re-election of the 
members of the Assembly whose term was drawing to a 
close. There could be found no better proof of his 
temper and of the surroundings that put a halo on that 
unreality of his, than the proposal of such a decree at 
such a moment. The confidence that they were building 
up something eternal inspired his audience; a conviction 
that immediate matters should never disturb fundamental 
decisions inspired the orator. If there were one thing 
desirable to a man that could foresee the advent of war, 
and the outbreak of an acute conflict between the Revolu¬ 
tion and the Crown (one thing that Mirabeau, had he 
survived, would have demanded), that thing would have 
been the retention in public office of the men who were 
now familiar with the machinery they had created. But 
it is common to all systems of democracy to demand a 
rotation in the distribution of power, and as though no 
immediate considerations interfered, as though France 
were really at leisure to build up her Utopia, Robespierre 
proposed, argued, and carried his theorem. The majority 
was enormous, and the pamphlets of all the revolutionaries, 
from Desmoulins to Barr&re, 1 applauded and pointed out 
as its author the unique probity of Robespierre. 

In his denunciation of capital punishment, at the 
same period of monotonous political work, the curious 
will not fail to notice a certain humour. That contrast 
lay in no inconsistency of character; the speech was 

1 See Miv. de France et des Soymmes , No. 78; Patriote Frangais, 647. 
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thoroughly in hooping with his manner, proceeded from a 
profound uonviotion, was of a pioeo in its classical quota¬ 
tion, in its pedantic balance, with every portion of his 
legislation. Nor was ho alone in pursuing tho ideal of 
Rousseau. Potion, a man of just, profound, and exact 
decision, woll versed in jurisprudence, and of a very 
practical acquaintance with men, agreed with and sus¬ 
tained him. Robespierre would have abolished capital 
punishment even for political crimes. Tho Assombly, 
startled and dignified by phrases that wore not without 
nobility, yet refused to follow him, and beard unporsuaded 
a true stroke: “ Every time you kill a man by law you 
destroy something of tho sacrodnoss of man.” 

Standing lioro at the gates of tho civil war, fifteen 
months from tho massacres of September, tho whole 
discussion seems to us unreal. Marat, who more than 
any othor had ready in him tho beginnings of violonco, 
and who was, so to spoak, tho Terror already in boing, 
felt its falseness, and quarrelled with tho conclusions of 
Robospiorrc; 1 but it would not bo just to find in the 
dobat.o an exceptional ignorance of the conditions under 
which Franco lay. It was not doubted in ’91 that all 
this thrashing out and settling of tho principal points 
of tho code would bo final, and tho sincere energy which 
Robospiorro displayed in tho matter proceeded from a 
belief which I10 certainly held in common with tho mass 
of his contemporaries, that tho last foundations of a new 
state wore being laid. 

The discussions wont on their poacoablo way, raising 
him, as it was their special function to do, highor and 
higher in tho public ostoom. Thoro wore in oarly June 
wearisome verities on tho liberty of tlio Press ; ho quoted 
Cato. Ho spoko (as on a foregone conclusion) condemning 
the attack that a priont had made against tho Parliament. 
He was a oandidato for tho fortnightly presidency of the 

1 Ami du Ptuple, 48. 
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arliatoent, and failed. Ho attempted single-hand. d r*. 
oeak against the pensions of recalcitrant "ih.-. tv. In 
lese meaningless debates he continued he, pouer with 
iie general; ho did not arouse the unincMry oj the 
linority. It would seem as if for the nmim-nt ev.-u the 
tfcacks upon him in the royalist, journals hud ee^rd, 
,nd as if tho position ho now occupied, a p'pitmu <<t 
ecurity and of rather banal prominence, was principally 
lue to his imporfoetions ot mental ve-inu, to hi, car** 
,gainst mixing with tho immediate quarrel of the time, 
ind perhaps to his failure to perceive where that quarrel 
m tending. Yofc this period left an enduring mark upon 
iis careor. It was at this moment, for example, that he 
yas elected to ono of the numerous forensic function**, 
low thrown open to tho popular choice: he that had 
already boon chosen for the chief magistrate of Vem.ulh-n 
(vasnow made public prosecutor of t lie town of Paris, aud 
it was also upon the tradition of these hist week » that h«* 
set the foundation of the permanent, hegemony w lueh he 
began to oxoroiso over the. tduh and the city wh* n, two 
months lator, tho great Assembly closed. th* r<-,igu**d 
the functions to which he had been alerted by V* r ,.uil***>. 
not (as ho protends in, his letter to that town) be-\m .*> u 
was his duty to aoci’pt those for which Pari * had eleven 
him, but bocauso ho was now embedded in (ho political 
temper of tho capital, a temper from which In* r.mld tn* 
longer oscapo, and which hud absorbed tho whole of 
his mind. 

It was during this peaceable and monotonous ad*, an*’** 
that thoro foil upon tiio recollection and security «S hi** 
new life tho disturbance of tho anth of June, the bight 
of the royal family, their recapture, the long 
that ended in tho massacre of the < ’hamp de Mar*. 

It is nearly always true of the great days of the 
Revolution, especially of the scenes in tin earlier period, 
that thoy loavo Robespierre aside. It is true of thin wt u£ 
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the rest. By an accident, which fitted strangely well with 
liis character, lie had on that day of the 20th of Juno 
strolled out of Paris to enjoy the flattery and regrets 
of Versailles. When ho returned to the city it was to 
find the uproar of consternation, the King's flight dis- 
covorod; and to hear a word that, had he been at all of 
the stuff of those he led, would have illuminated his 
mind. Condoroot. had pronominal the word " Republic." 1 

He returned to the Assembly in the early afternoon 
of the following day. He made a sjHutoh of no moinont 
to feho Jacobins in the evening, ho added such a common¬ 
place declaration as might he demanded of him, but 
admitted at least these picturesque words that ho was 
“ willing to bo rid of the royal individual who cost forty 
millions.” 

When ho came to be alone and with bin friends ho 
was altogether disturbed, and it was (dear that ho had 
lost his footing. For such men, who live in ideas rathor 
than in their application, a continuity of the social 
medium is a necessity. They must, ho to speak, find 
leisuro in the constant habits of their environment, or 
their minds would bo too much disturbed to follow out 
the ceaseless definitions of tho intellect. Tim flight of tho 
King shattered all the security and all the continuity 
which, after the first groat change of bane in '89, hod 
continued for two years to mark tho society in which 
the Revolution moved. If the King's object woro to 
escape beyond tho frontiers, and if he succeeded in that 
object, the whole State was put in the gravest peril, and 
the disturbing factor, which Robespierre was later to 
combat with such insistence), tho advent of war, was mado 
certain and immediate. Upon this scheme of a romo- 

1 There is an endless discussion as to who first spoke that word. A 
hundred had used it in their writings. I think Aulard Iras proved that it 
was first proposed to abolish mouaroby in tb« drawing-room of the 
Oondoroets. 
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delled state (to whose last touches he had so largely 
contributed and whose very design he had done so much 
to plan) was thrust the necessity, perhaps, of a whole 
reconstruction by the flight of the King. The machinery 
of the executive was dissolved. The checks with which 
the new situation was surrounded had for a moment 
disappeared. The constitutionals were made by this 
accident into bitter conservatives. 

Potion lived then in the Faubourg St. Honore, 
beyond where the English embassy now stands. That 
afternoon, the afternoon of the 2isfc, Robespierre went 
round to his rooms during the short recess in the session 
of the Assembly. He met there (in company with 
Brissot), the future light of the Gironde, the woman who 
had come up to Paris five months before and who was 
already beginning to exercise upon the political society of 
the capital an influence which she retained till death; 
the wife of old Roland. It was in the presence of her 
form and attraction that this little committee of ex¬ 
tremists debated the problem which the flight of the 
royal family had created . 1 

To the more square-built and deeper Potion the solution 
was in that great name, £1 The Republic,” which was to 
become in a short year an idol for all the people. Robes¬ 
pierre, with his little laugh, bit his nails nervously and 
asked once or twice, ££ What is a Republic ? ” France 
was not yet republican at all, and he was not the one to 
feel the magic of words. He took then the extreme 
leadership of indignation, but nothing more. The Parlia¬ 
ment had refused to decide anything; had talked of ££ the 
King’s abduction ”; Robespierre turned from them to his 
Bpecial field, to the Jacobins, and that night put on an 

1 On this passage Dumont is a common liar. Madame Boland is trust¬ 
worthy upon facts, but upon tendencies and judgments embittered and 
biassed. See her “ Memoirs,” i. 298, 299 (ist edition). 
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ut t it in !t> in tin 4 dim ehupel, 1 to protect, his ill-ease ha 
Htted 1he shield • <! drmu>;ogy, uinl begun that litany of 
himself which wearied ami alienated within three years 
the more pmetieal uf his followers. 

It vs us ten at night \s hen he stood in the tribune of 
this eluh. The upper! unit ies of t ho moment, gave him 
daring; he imjH'aehed the confusion and the hesitation of 
the deputieH and tunit'd their meaningless phrase, “the 
abduction of the Kino" info an accusation of treason■ 
tin'll once more he exalted himself, and pretended that 
such c.leur words might lead him to his death. This false 
effect" for it run hardly have hern other than consciously 
false led to cheers. lie stood up silent in a storm of 
praise. The ova!ion was witnessed by the ministers, 
by Buiily, by Lafayette, by all that from conviction, or 
doubt, or habit. were determined to use the occasion for 
the purposes of reaction. They entered ut the moment his 
speech closed. It seemed as though the King’s flight 
was to throw the two armies of opinion one at the otlior, 
and as though Kohespimv would he found onco for all in 
the camp against, which Lafayette was determined to load 
an assault, with whatever he rmdd gather of t.ho armed 
militia he had ho long commanded. I hint on was thoro; 
in a violent and direct phrase he accused those men as 
they entered of treason, and he enveloped Robespierre 
in the armour of the Cordeliers: tJmiKt him among the 
fighters. Next day that vision of immediate hostility 
was dispelled. It was learned that the royal family had 
boon stopped, and were returning. 

The word '■ Hepuhlie. ” wuh silenced, the old conditions 
reappeared, shaken and uncertain indeed, but still the 
only basis upon which political discussion could movo, 
All retreated somewhat from the position of those violent 
three dftvs. the reaction threatened less leutllv: the 
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democrats consented to resumo the discussion of the 
Constitution. 

There followod three weeks in which the angry dis¬ 
content of the populace and the demand for the King’s 
dismissal found none but chance and irresponsible leaders. 
That crisis ondod in the jvosonl.at.ioii of the two petitions 
from the Cordolicrs and from the Jacobins for the recon¬ 
sideration of the position of the King: if you will, for his 
abdication or removal. 

With tho violence that was tho outcome of that 
movement Robespierre is entirely dissociated. His name 
is continually montionod as a leader by those who foresaw 
or who acceloratod tho approaching disaster, hut he gives 
them no excuse for such an attitude. 

When tho second great Federation had, on the 14 th 
of July, brought up its groat crowds of provincial revolu¬ 
tionaries to tho city, ho could find nothing loss omUiouH 
than the pliraso, "As for monurchs, let them so net as to 
make monarchy respected.” lie took a personal and 
active part in preventing tho (Hub, of which ho was now 
almost tho master, from attacking tho principle of 
monarchy. He urged and succeeded in persuading them 
to have nothing to do with tho jwtition. 

Tho Federation had boon hold upon a Thursday. 
The Friday and Saturday he occupied in a determined 
effort to provonl extreme measures on tho part of the 
malcontonts; it was one of his moments of energy. Here, 
as la tor, during tho debate on the War, he saw violence 
endangering tho reconstruction which occupied every 
faculty of his mind. It was evident, that the old regime 
was arming. Tho senile Vadier, that had babbled e£ 
republicanism, was a sign of the change. He babbled 
a recantation. Tho various forces of reaction, which 
had takon so long to gain cohesion and discipline, 
were now united, and were ready to attack at a signal 
the discipline, tho secrecy, tho universal presence of the 
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Jacobins. On tho eve of the quarrel Rebospiorro again 
spoke derisively against iho public presentation of the 
petition to de jxtse tho King, and caused the club to 
send deputies t>» withdraw their portit.n of that, petition, 
which wan already ujhui the altar of thu (.-luimps de 
Mars. The Burliumeut. had declared tho petition illegal. 
Ho would ubido within tho law. All this pronounced 
attitude of his might lx* summed up in tho contem¬ 
porary phrase of Rrissot,: A law is passed, and wo must 
obey it." 

The moment was too eritieal for such reservations 
to produce their oihvt. 'Hie following day, Sunday, the 
17th, at evening, when the sun was setting or had sot, 
the excesses of tho crowd, their murder of two vagrants 
whom they thought spies, 1 their deftaneo of tho hasty 
decree whieh forbade the petition, their angry trooping 
t,o sign it, had led to the declaration of martial law, 
Badly hud appeared in tho great empty plain whoro, 
three days before, the Federation had attempted to 
continue thu traditions of unanimity and where tho 
mound and altar in a lonely central place recalled the 
oath and upspringing of tho preceding year. Tho con¬ 
flict between Lafayette's militia and the populaeo had 
taken place, the women, children, ami married men had 
fallen, and before it was yet dark the massacre of the 
Champs de Mars had opened the short and violent 
reaction, the weeks of insolence which proved hut a 
preface fur greater and more terrible reprisals of 
years. 

That, conflict determined a great change in tho life 
of Robespierre. He left, his loneliness in tho Rue 
Saintonge, his vague popularity, his sacred distanco, to 
enter into the familiar idolutry of ono family; to be 

1 I mho Urn phrtme fur shortm'tot, It w»« nut tho crowd on tho Ohamj 
do Mam who did this. It wtw tho mob at tho (iron Cailtoux, whither th« 
spies had been sent. 
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made, as it were, a god of ono known temple, to direct 
from a single and famous cunt.ru his increasing power 
over the later fortunes of the reform. 

If one would follow this transition, it is necessary to 
see him once moro in the society of which ho had become 
the spokesman. 

The Jacobins woro in session. In the hood of the 
reaction, in tho victory of the conservatives, all but a 
handful of tho politicians had already resigned their 
tickets: half-a-dozen alone remained, surrounded by the 
ordinary mouthers. Tho impoverished club had met 
as usual aftor tho dinnor-hour, and as tho long summer 
light was failing, and tho candelabra were beginning 
to make shadows in tho vaults and to show tho gaps 
in the long honchos of tho nuvo, there canto to its 
remnant of deputies, 1 with their groat hand of radical 
voters hoside thorn, tho nows of what had passed at sun¬ 
set on the Champs do Mars. Almost simultaneously 
with that passionate rumour they heard tho loud cries 
of oppononts without, and the clanking jostle of arms 
that goes with a mob of irregulars, Tho National (burnt, 
the bourgeoisio in arms, woro coming buck east, from t heir 
fatal orror; a groat group of them had passed, or keen 
forcod by tho rush of the riotous return, out, of tho Kuo 
St. Honord into tho irregular square that formed the 
entranco to tho old hall of tho convent. There they 
stood shouting and hooting for awhile against the radi¬ 
cals, and feeding by thoir insult tho growing passion 
within. 

The club had rarely tolerated tumult., especially at 
this stage of tho reform, Extreme as it already was in 

1 Roederer, Robespierre, IUmit, Corroder, ISoywr (tlm bishop), IVUb.n, 
All the other liberal deputies had seceded the day before, and funned 
what was afterwards known as "Tho Fautllants,** that held their 
meeting in the convent over tho way. Many returned later on Urn 
address which Robespierre himself drew up and presented in the mmo 
of the parent society. 
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principle, and fanatical an the wars were to make it, in 
the near future, yet, so far it had maintained a habit of 
composure. Its memh<T.diip it was tor much tlio 
groat,or part, made up of prefessinual men its sonso of 
its own importance, the academic theses which it do- ' 
lighted to discuss, lent it. un undue gravity, and pre¬ 
served it from the habitual violence that was oven then 
a feature of the (’erd>'iier>. and that the invasion evoked 
later in every puhlie meeting. But. that, night they gave 
way to a furious hubbub which proceeded at unco from 
Lhoir indignation at, tin' act ion of Lafayette, from tlio 
suddenness of thu oonihrl, and the tear of the unknown 
in thu darkness that, immediately succeeded it. Tlioir 
vehoment. auger was nourished by that mingling of im- 
putonco and confusion which of all things will most | 
oxaspurato men met in numbers. It was they that had > 

originated the petit ions, yet it was they also that had t 

withdrawn first and had coum>ollcd prudence. In a 
sonso they felt themselves part, authors of this tragedy; 
they only raged the more against the men ami the policy 
whoso stupidity had led to such a climax. Through tlio 
uproar, which drowned debate as the night dcoponod, 
Robespierre alone made his high voice hoard, I11 a 
speech that has nut come down to us, hut whose niannor 
and persistence were of Urn kind It) which tlio club 
always listened, he put Home measure to their oxcito- 
mont, and by half-past ten or thereabouts, aided by tlio 
exhaustion and curiosity of his audience, he had roducod 
tlio fro to embers; before eleven the ehupol was empty¬ 
ing, tho members rising from *’ lynches. Madamo 
Roland, who had boon present a meting, bethought 

herself of Robespierre as she Hat e Hurroundud by 

tho growing terrors of the crisis, * out, or says slio 
wont, 1 up into tho Rue Saintongo ' Marais to offer > 

1 A little inconHlaUatUy, hIuco *hn »u < * Memoirs" that, at * 

Ike #amp hour, she waa refusing aliulter 1 • urre’n early friend, ' 
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him asylum in hor liou.su; but. she tolls u.s that when 
she got to his door, somewhat before midnight,, he hml 
not yet returned. In this .she is truthful, though she 
is wrong in ascribing terror to a man who was as igno¬ 
rant of panic as of valour. What, had happened was 
this. 

There was in the mooting at the Jacobins a man 
called Duplay. A Highlander from Auvergne, ruddy, 
tall, and strong, though vorging upon ago; a master 
carpenter by trade, of some property, an owner of horses, 
and a typo of the older generation. lit! had welcomed 
the Revolution as the climax of the theories that hud 
entortainod his Hass and its superiors for a lifetime. 
His ready and simple mind had found in t.ho oratory of 
Robespierre the sumo quality of expression that took 
captive then and for years the middle classes of the 
capital. Duplay’s single devotion to those few and 
fundamental political ideas which were the main interest 
of his life, mudo him a kind of devotee of the speaker 
who presented them with sneli clearness, and whose 
narrow deductions never wandered by an inch from their 
guidance. Moved as much by charity as by this distant 
hero-worship, lie oamo to the rescue of his idol, seeing in 
him a man who would not, comprehend Urn risks which 
that evening had produced. And in this he was an acute 
observer, for Robespiorro in the groat, crises of his life, 
partly from excessive introspection, partly from a natural 
inaptitudo to grasp reality, was blind alike to opportunity 
and to danger. He stood beside the door as Robespierre 
was making to go out, told him his name, and begued 
him to hide, if only for that, night, in Ins house, The 
younger man was persuaded, and followed him. 

The street, was lull of menace; the terror of the short 
reaction was already weighing upon I’uris. Tim mode- 

Madame Robert, on the plea that her htmae wm too well known by 
Lafayette s faction. 3 
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ratos and tho strong torios wero thoroughly allied; the 
alliance was still numerous and powerful; it had used its 
woapons and had won ils first skirmish; the National 
Guard could bo ruliod upon. They thought, perhaps, that 
they wore winning a campaign, and with tho feverish 
haste of uncurtain men. tho more six hours after tho com¬ 
mand to lire were long enough to give birth to a complete 
policy. They could not see that t.lu>y had but pulled the 
first triggor in a civil war, that wounded mothers bring¬ 
ing in (lead children wore to furnish tho arguments of 
tho future, and that in two years poor Bailly lrimsolf was 
to moot doath in tho rain on tho spot where ho had given 
his orders to tho Guard. Per the moment the roaotion 
had won. Danton was in flight, soon to bn off on that 
short unknown visit to England. 1 .Desmoulins had 
thrown down his pen, and of all tho group none wore 
in groator danger than Robespierre. 

Duplay hurried him westward along tho Rue St. 

1 Tenure till they had nearly reached its end and stopped 
at last whoro the short Rue St. Ploruutin comes in from 
tho south. Here on the north side of tho stroot was a 
house which tho lamp of tho opposite opening picked out 
against tho night,.'- 1 They passed through a wido arch¬ 
way into tho outor courtyard, whoro great stacks of planks 
and lumber, a saw-pit, ami a shod, marked Duplay’s 
trade, and saw at tho farther end of the paved quad¬ 
rangle a lower house connected by a wing with tho front 
upon tho street. 

A light shone in tho windows; they entorod to find 
tho wife and her two young daughters waiting anxiously 
to receive tho master safe from the club on this night of 
clamour. Ho introduced his guest and they offered him 
a sanctuary, remembering bis growing namo. So, a little 

1 Or which I can find nothing wave a mention in some private noteg 
communicated to me by a friend that ho lived in Greek Street, Soho- 

8 Seo note 3 at the end of this book. 
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midnight on this his first introduction to peril. l‘» 
e ®der the roof which (with one tnilm K 
| to be his homo for three yours of nit 
,e and on which ho was to turn hut eyes *• tar <w 
oi would lot him—in the l«rt hours of Ins l.iu m 1m 
iroached tho neighbouring scailold. 






CHAPTER V 


THE WAR 

The year between the domestic victory of Lafayotte and 
the fall of tins monarchy is a labyrinth or a crucible. 
There passes into it and is lost, all of that first reform 
which was imagined to have achieved finality; there 
emergen from it the high exaltation of the Republic. 
Tho Constitution of 1791, “ which might ho roviaod, but 
not for thirty years,” 1 was a vast reconstruction: the 
decent tradition of Europe cleared of excrescence; suited 
to tho philosophy of the time; made normal. It was full 
of del,ail; its multitudinous parts had received tlio oxact 
attention of lawyers; statesmen had debated its chocks 
and balances. Tho spirit of ’93 was a creation, or at the 
least tho resurrection of some infinite past in tho race; 
it had the simplicity and tho violence of a roligion, its 
consequence and propaganda, called by a thousand names, 
arc tho leavening ferment of tho modern world. What 
was tho nature of the 111117,0 in which tho sober common¬ 
places of tho leisured were lost, (thoy have not roappoared), 
and of what kind was tho chemistry which fusod tho old 
elements into this prime matter of equality ? Two con¬ 
temporaneous accidents answer this question: tho Great 
War and tho nature of tho new Parliament. 

Of tho war I shall deal in its place. It was the 
governing condition that dominated tho mind of Europe; 
wo are altogether its heirs. But tho war would not have 
fulfilled tho plan of history, nor havo given rise to the 

1 The decree of 31st Angina 1791. On this decroo an historian has 
passed tho commentary, “Oh, human decisions, how frail yo arel” 
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ectacle of democracy had it. not in its origin contended 
•ainst forces so complex anti so reek-taul, as to provoke 
t intense activity. Tho Revolution was compelled to 
ivelop energies hitherto unknown in degree and sin-' 
issing the lino that hounds experiem-o. The dense 
edium that so compelled it to call up now things, toe; 
rnishod by the constitutional contra .ts of i 7^ i, I 
3uld thoroforo do tail at some length what, kind of di. 
■epancies the Legislative Assembly di-.plu\ed, nor will 
10 description, though tedious, ho found irrelevant., for it 
^plains tho continued inemiso of Robespierre, 

The Legislative Assembly appears at iimt sight to bo 
at the natural successor of tho (’oust it uuut. Aeons 
tmed in our modem politics to the regular profession of 
arliaments, wo see the second Assembly coming in tmt urat 
rder after tho dissolution of the first ; it is more demo 
ratio, because tho general march of tho nation is towards 
emocracy, it proceeds to certain extremes, it. declares 
'ar. Tho conservative elements of i j tliri . 
ppoar during tho year of the Legislative, At last, 
gain in a natural order, the term of its powers intro 
ucos in 1792 a third, and yet more extreme, Assembly, 
penly Republican, proceeding through the Terror to 
Lelirium, and finally to exhaustion in 1704. Such is 
he picture that the three Parliaments of the Revolution 
;all up if thoy ho examined superficially, and the Regis 
ative appoars in them as a natural fink between the 
>rderly hopo of tho (kmstit.uant and the prophetic fury 
>f the Convention. But the picture is false. Not only 
vas tho spirit of tho Legislative Assembly a tangle far 
nore complex than that of a simple progression towards 
lemocracy, but tho very causes of the dilemma of j /<jjt 
ind of the passion that followed its solution in war and 
nsurreotion lay buried at the heart of that, tangle. 

In the first place, the legislative Assembly was an 
machronism. Tho electoral colleges which chose it worn 
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themselves elect *>d pre.-i.-,rK it* I hr iiitinu'iif, when tho Kino 
seemed not without vittii’iH’i* to have been limited to 
his functions under t ho t \*n^tit ut imt; for tlmy wore elected 
in early June before tho tlight. to Vincennes. Nor were 
the doctoral colleges twi-u permitted to duct wliort the 
shock of the King's desert ion h.ul followed immediately 
upon their fortaiition. Mon.uvln.st. though they woro, that 
blunder (hud they proceeded ta vote us the regulations 
demanded, in the lust days of Juno) might Uavo lod them 
to the ohtdro of men more determined or more violent 
thim would earlier have suited their tasto, Tho sharp 
detinitiouH of tho crisis might have created a clear 
national policy. An it was, this meeting of (.ho doctoral 
colleges was jmstpoued till the $th of August. Bofore 
that date Lafayette had won, and their choice was exor¬ 
cised in tho extreme of the great, reaction. In a word 
them, tho Legislative which, upon a national and universal 
suffrage would huvo been almost a Republican Assembly, 
was falsified not only by a restrietod franchise, nor only 
by indirect election, but also and ('.specially by tho re¬ 
volution in opinion which lay between tho moment of its 
origin and that of its lirst exorcise of power. 

In tho Hucumd place, the Legislative sufforod in a 
higher degree than any other product of the lloform, 
from a divorce between its theoretical and its actual func¬ 
tions. It is a note of the whole Revolution that while 
its philosophy presupposed the peace and level of an 
absolutely normal state, the wild adventures in tho midst 
of which it was uom|mUed to act were abnormal in the 
extreme. A scientific accuracy in t he delimitation of overy 
new political power or commercial standard, an almost 
goo metrical analysis of tho commonwealth and a prooise 
mechanical arrangement of all society tho whole based 
upon tho tolerance and enlightenment of men socuro in 
liberty—those acts of precision so roused and armod tho 
love of ancient custom and the sad postulates of religion, 
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that not only every foreign, but many domestic interests 
openly challenged tlio change. War, rhetoric and oven 
demagogy became the nocossary methods whereby was 
defined and achioved a syatom whose object, had boon 
only peace and whoso foundation lay in the cold ahstrue 
tions of science. Tho period teems with the ironic con 
trast of just, or rather self-evident, decrees and the most 
enormous and violent illegalities. Tho Legislative was 
elected to carry out steadily in detail tho (■onstitution 
whose general spirit had boon defined in the preceding 
two years—it discovered tho task of a Kuropoan war. 
It was designed to argue points with the executive and 
to define tho remaining petty doubts upon the exact, 
power of tho Crown—it found that Crown, and the oxu 
cutive dependent on it, actively intriguing with rebels 
and foreign enemies to destroy the Revolution. It was 
given the mission of an attorney and found itself com¬ 
pelled to tho caroor of a soldier. This anomaly disturbed 
every issue in tho year that saw the first invasion: it 
divided tho counsols of the nation, shattered its internal 
unity, and raised up before the .French tho thing that 
bewilders and maddens a community—a danger hidden 
and elusive, enemies in tho night. Tiny could no longer 
be certain of their weapons or their authority. Tin* 
people fell into an anarehy of doubt and violence, and 
there pro coed od from this confusion of concealed powers 
a suspicion that became coextensive with the whole 
national life; a terror that haunted, poisoned, and came 
very near to destroying Trance. 

But a third more tangible evil a fine ted the twelve 
months during which this Parliament endured. The 
nation was no longer legally led by its principal men. 
The general impatience with a false and uncertain 
guidance, tho popular action that consequently arose 
outsido and against the government are the chief causes 
of the position which Robespierre assumed at this period. 
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This therefore is tho chief mark of tlio year; that 
because a decree forbade the re election of Members 
of tho last, Parliament,, t ho oinks, t.ho old leaders of ; 

t,ho first, year, tho established re put ations—all France_ 

worked as it. worn in spite of tho Parliament. Thus the 
nation thought itself able to neglect the deputies and thus ! 
arose among the rov*dutiouaries that disastrous rivalry 1 
between the polithdans that wero within and thoso that 
wore without tho walls of tho now Assembly. This 
rivalry at, last, boeamo the quarrel of tho Mountain and 
tho (iironde. ^ 

Thoro is this groat weakness attaehing to govornment 
by representation, that it presupposes an eminence in 
those elected. Direct mandate and delegation aro justly 
tho theory of a special crisis, hut, tho general life of I 
any deliberative assembly is necessarily senatorial; for \ 

who can ho at tho pains of evoking tho General Will | 

of his constituents at, every five minutes of the working 
day, or what, General Will however lively could stand 
tho strain of so frequent, a resurrection? if therefore 

tho sonato is discovered to he composed of very mediocre 

mon and if tho commerce, science and military grades | 
of a nation have their leaders rise where, there must 
fall upon it tho contempt and impotence that always t 
go with a discrepancy between authority and powor. It 
is true that some nations attempt. t,o evade this danger by 
a sublime fiction and protend to see in tho deputy some¬ 
thing other than the man himself, making him, as it wore, , 

a boing whoso very ordinary exterior conceals an inspired ^ 

genius. The price of this comfortable superstition is a j 

tanglo of anomalous laws, a lethargy in the action of j 

government, tho exhaustion of wualth, military disaster 
and a gradual decline. 

Thoro is no space for me to enter here into tho discus- f 

aion of this vice in parliaments, a vice which has succeeded ^ 

in weakening their consideration throughout, tho modern f 
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Id. It is enough for the purpose of this hunk to 
it out that the disaster of possessing a representative 
jmhly below the height of its mission has been avoided 
great spaces of time in a variety oi way.;: hy so 
ning tho maohinory of election ns to make it, cm- 
3ond with the hiorarehy of excellence tltaf .everywhere 
sts, by providing tlirough the criticism of perm meut 
oials somo test lor the ability of tin* fleetrd. and so 
di. In tho Revolution, tho French people whose 
ision for municipal ailuirs, whoso strict, and een 
lised homogeneity, and whoso general level of in 
ligence fit them ill for tho parliamentary system, 
re upon two great occasions well served in the accident 
election. The Oonslituant Assembly <>f pro 

3 dmg from every corporate body and consulting local 
triotism, had collected in one place tho talent and 
ergy of tho nation ; tho Convention of t yu„*, springing 
it were from the inspiration of a peoplo in arms, **r 
ther at bay, gathered what was most, powerful and 
ost roady in tho now spirit of tho wars and discovered 
common enthusiasm wherewith to transform for the 
oinent its most insignificant members. In eh her ease an 
cceptional occasion of supreme interest to all produced 
ir Franco an exceptional success in a political method of 
Inch she has always divined tho fallacy and suspected 
le oligarchic and corrupt tendencies. 

Tho Legislative had no such fortune. Tho resolution 
f the 18thof May which forlmdu re tdeeti.m, topical »« it 
ms of that theoretical calm against, whieh every cireum 
tance cried out, might have suited Ftopm or a small 
epublic at peace: it was fatal to Frauen in lyyt. The 
ried men, tho standard bearers of the seetn, the very 
mffoons who wore tho foil to such dignity, were excluded 
:rom the Parliament. Baruave, off, imuryiug himself 
in Grenoble; CuzuRsh wandering it: England ; Barr*-ro 
3 ilentj the Abbfi Maury half in hiding; 1 bully retired l>* 
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X an?es, wore lu-uiv landmarks nf public attontio 1 
withdrawn. Ah ’"t rho members who remained in activit 
their popularity or public odct Mill further weakonel 
the moral uuth-*riEy «*t the Parliament. Hby&g W a 
working uiut pubh-lung in tho conservative and big] 
assembly culled tho I tcpurtm» , nt of Pur in; Itolwspiorr 
was tho public. pr*< elect t.f Paris. a leader am 

master in tin* Jacobins , ResmouHns was the chief pam 
phletccr nf tho tub auce ; h.ituy otto was again ft general 01 
service, fiiioii to W in command uf the frontier; ntronj 
Potion was tin* mayor «>f Paris. 

Thun whatever Franco had tv‘tun to regard tut the pulitica 
world was standing apart. conducting its own campaigns 
Tins Parliament upon whi*‘h was to full tho task of resolu¬ 
tion and action in flu* bus* of Europe mened at its origir 
to bo separate and to antler from iuMgnifuniueo; lator il 
appeared dependent »«n the clubs, W<>ru it my businosj 
(which, thank Heaven, it is not) fti write down hero tho 745 
names of those who (VJjnpw’d it, renders fully acquainted 
with thu Revolution might recognise a dozen; tho rare 
students who have examined every detail of tho period 
might protend to the knowledge of Home thirty; those 
whoso general education has been ^supplemented by Bomo 
reading upon the period would be arrested by four or 
perhaps five names they would see Vorgniaud, Carnot, 
Condorc.ut, llurault dw Sf-ehelles . , , (-milium . . , Hrittsot. 

So far ft gunurai thesis of inevitable monotony has 
occupied my description of this transition. It has boon 
necessary to introduce it in order to show on what now 
platform Robespierre was to stand. Freed from tho dis¬ 
cipline and general talent of tho Assembly, segregated, a 
imiepio figure, already in public office, having for hia 
centre of effort a small and highly favourable debating 
hall - everything conspired to ' set" him, as it wore, in 
tho framing that suited him best. Some few knew well, 
he himself had not yet begun to susjHjet, that the isolft- 
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tion of a nascent idolatry, the new pedestal that cut him 
off from experience, were to falsify his popularity, to lead 
him where he would not go, and at last, in ’94, exhaust 
him altogether. No man can feed upon himself; these 
repetitive and single-sided men least of all. 

This mixture of isolation and of power is the story of 
Robespierre during all that autumn and winter of 1791-92: 
a power wholly unfruitful—as suited him—an isolation 
that belonged not only to the height of the tribune of the 
Jacobins or to the silence of an audience, but to the pro¬ 
found variance between his views upon foreign policy and 
those of general opinion. Nowhere is the paradox of his 
career more startling than now, when his very opposition 
but confirms the public trust in his probity. His ignorance 
of the great rising that is covering all France but empha¬ 
sise the abstraction, and (as was thought) the profundity 
of his faith. He counted more and more with the Jacobins, 
and therefore with the Revolution, because he seemed to 
care less than nothing for their bias of the moment. They 
made him, as it were, an anchor for what they knew to be 
changeable in themselves. They swung to him as ships 
swing to their moorings in a strong tide-way. 

Consider the decline of 1791, and the thoughts of 
which the peasantry, the citizens, the salons—all that 
lived outwardly—were full as the days shortened into the 
winter darkness and the fate of war. The peasantry had 
bought the Church land; even now it was ploughing. 
The under-quarrel of the priest and the schismatic had 
pierced through the enveloping verbiage with which it had 
as yet been covered, and the ceaseless vitality of religion 
had reappeared to startle all that philosophy of the pedantic 
rich. Reason, standing single, had shrivelled in the flame 
that came up out of nature against it. There was no 
“ civil ” church, there was no “ Galilean ” establishment— 
there was nothing save Catholicism seeking its enemy, 
the master-error of the early Revolution was discovered. 
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It had thought to have given decent guarantees to a 
superstition dying, and it found it had insulted a religion 
whose intensity increased with time. Prom this crisis 
there arose the first threat of the civil war. To take but 
the clergy as an example. While half the clergy mourned 
their country in silence, half saw nothing of moment 
either in country or freedom but only in the Church of 
God. In such a passion dogma and theology, that are as 
abstract and as deductive as the Revolution itself (it is 
their child), were forgotten; the concrete objects of the 
moment seemed all in all. For instance, Avignon, on 
which a thousand jests had passed for ages, which Catho¬ 
licism had forgotten, became in an hour a sacred ground. 
It was an island in France, an historical absurdity, an 
inheritance of the Papacy’s degradation and corruption, 
a memory of enslavement, something to be bought out— 
no matter, it was sacred ground. The mere demand for 
the civic oath, the mere proclamation of the reunion with 
French soil, led to the massacre of Lescoyer at the altar— 
a massacre directed by women. On that news, the French¬ 
men of the old city felt a small implacable thing menac¬ 
ing the unity of the nation and their liberty: they killed 
it. The Tower of the Glachre, a bastion of that castle 
which seems a rock and is huge enough to hold all the 
dead bodies of the middle ages, was filled with their 
victims. And to this one chief disaster a hundred 
menaces attached throughout the kingdom. In the. 
Cevennes the villages fought faction fights of Heretic 
and Catholic; in Vendde and in Brittany the churches 
were seized from the schismatics; at Caen, right in the 
town, a schismatic priest had been thrown from his office 
at the very altar. 

The agony of a divided allegiance worked on and 
infuriated the public mind. France Catholic had bought 
the land of the establishment, and the heart of France is 
in the land. The peasant, who had made all the elder 
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saints and half tho ritual, clung .sullenly to his posses¬ 
sions. “By otir Lady," ho hud a rigid, to hi.s purchase: 
all his gods confirmed him. 

France, atheist, refined and vicious, thu pestilence of 
tht\ eighteenth century, was suddenly heroine a snuud 
fanatic. Lord ! how evil was this Revolution, how hlusphe- 
nioiiH ! Tin' lit t It' marquises at. Coblenz and at. Turin 
worn astonished at. tho licence of manners, Catherine 
of Russia was all elue.tity, chivalry, and would Imlp 
Gustavus of Swoden, a Quixote of Marie Antoinette's; 
Hoots were to he sent, to the eoasts of Brittany by those 
admiral>lo devotees of eelibaey, 

Thus when this religious war was eoneeivod, all the 
nation was in a turmoil. With the oxeeption of that, very 
small minority the refined agnosties of the governing 
classes, the rare and the isolated mountain villages 
where Protestanth>m was still a social force there was 
no one in whom the old religion, dwindled to inditlerence, 
did not. knock at the heart : yet. there was hardly any 
one either (save in some detiuiteiy rebel districts) who 
did not painfully refuse to attack the Revolution, and feel 
some indignation at the honest, lauafirb.m 'of the clerical 
Revolt. This tearing apart of the atVeclions led to every 
violence and emhitteis-d every phrase, for nearly every 
man became a kind of enemy to his own childhood; 
such evil had the self imtlieieuey of the Consrit.uunt 
Assembly and the blunder of the Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy already aehieved. 

But, in the rising storm, see h*»w little Robespierre 
comprehended. He hud maintained his friendly con¬ 
nection with his friends in the t 'hurdt; he had made a 
speech or two in mild defence of the clergy, treating •> 
tho whole matter by the light of his principles, seeing in 
religion at hut.t some neee-, .ary dogmas, and in the priest 
a puzzling citizen, The mu.tering f* * r civil war he still 
took for a calm field in which h>- might sow his theories. 
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In the very days when the awful tragedy of the Glacikre 
was acted in the crossways of the South, he was off on 
a triumphal tour to his province, to greet his brother 
and sister at Arras, to be drawn in his carriage by the 
citizens, to be delighted at the illumination of the town 
in his honour, to receive a civic crown for himself and 
for the absent Pdtion (whose name was so often coupled 
with his own), to rest in a local glory from what had 
certainly been the devoted labour of two wonderful years. 
It would not be just to say that he saw nothing of the 
religious ferment, but the very rarity and insignificance 
of his allusions to it heightens the impression of unreality 
which this passage in his life conveys. He goes to call 
upon an old friend, a connection of that Abbey of St. 
Waast under whose shadow he had played as a child, 
and of that good bishop, De Conzid, who had befriended 
his youth. He is coldly received and wonders why! 
He hears of a miracle in some church or other of the 
town (a lame man hearing the mass of a non-juring 
priest threw down his crutches and walked) ; he mentions 
the matter in a letter to Paris, 1 not with indignation 
nor with doubt, but with a tolerant and commonplace 
irony, the faint echo of Voltaire: such a comment as 
might have slipped into some satirical verse or other at 
the Rosati, years before the Revolt. 

All the long debate of October, the fierce decrees 
of November, sent powerful reverberations throughout 
the provinces. The Assembly was being led at last. 
Young men from the South had given that inchoate, 
unknown body of youth a voice; the steady flame of 
Vergniaud, the gusts of Isnard were creating the in¬ 
fluence which was later to be called the “ Gironde.” It 
was just before Robespierre’s departure that Gensonn 4 
had presented his report upon the condition of the West, 
showing how far the religious quarrel had proceeded. 

1 Written to Duplay on the 17th of October. 
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It was tho day after his return to Paris (tho 29th of 
November) that tho Assembly passed the violent, decree 
which covered tho Fhurch with the first shadow of tho 
Terror. 

His absence therefore exactly corresponded with the 
crisis which first in all the revolutionary movement 
caused the French to step outside equality and reason 
and to initiate exceptional laws. Yet. he said nothing 1 
of it either in his speeches at Belhmto (in which sail 
town a second ovation awaited him) 1 nor in his letters 
home. Faue.het, the constitutional Bishop of Faun, had 
asked for extreme measures; Feme, who held a similar 
office in Bourges, who modelled himself upon Robes¬ 
pierre, 3 had said everything in favour of leniency. 
Isnard in a manner magnificent and terrible, but 
touching upon fanaticism, h.td called the whole move¬ 
ment rebellion (which it was) and had passed tho 
extreme of violence when he said, '* No Uod but the 
Law," when ho shunted that no trial and no witnesses 
were needed against manifest insurrection (November 
14). The committee had closed its sitting, the decree 
passed, Tho civic oath was to ho administered to tho re¬ 
fractory clergy within a week ; a refusal made the refuser 
suspect. He could he domiciltid at discretion ; if he 
disobeyed an order as to his dumieilo he could bo 
imprisoned for a year. This violent climax, a decision 
which tho Frown vetoed, ended the first phase of tho 
religious quarrel. 

One indication only of what ho might have said at 
tho Jacobins, had he not rboson such a time as suitable 

for a visit to his native place, we have in Ids letter to 
that club, and the occasion of it is a whole commentary 

1 To tho«* who am artjtmtiaol with thin town it may 1m in Ip mitt an to 
hear that ha atojijnnl at the aigti of 1 hr tfohlen (ink. 

* Tilts, man wa* mm «f Urn maur who had an htnlatry fur Maximilian, 
Ha wu a tkm of tlm University of Toulouse; belwrt'U sixty ami seventy 
year# of age, anti tu*4. 
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1 It mH*t Imre htwn de»J4ttrhe<l the m>>mr*jit the j^al frnrhr«l ti 
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question of the priests. This matter was the ques¬ 
tion of the emigration. He had spoken already 
in the earlier months of the year defending the 
right of all to come and go. I cannot but believe that 
if ho neither wrote one word nor on his return made one 
allusion to the groat debate on the proscription of (ho 
emigrants it was because he still clung to that absolute 
and usoloss principle of peaceful firmness. On this again 
lie was directly opposed to the popular feeling, but far 
more certainly than in the dilemma of (ho religious in¬ 
surrection. The emigrants were (lor (he most, part) 
frank traitors. There was no hypocrisy or mincing; 
they were willing to fight in defence of something 
superior to the nation-—the feudal class of Htiropo. ‘When 
the man whose fierce name recurs like a chorus through¬ 
out these scenes, Isnard again, come from a dry place, 
the harsh deserts of the Illume, Isnard, '* the wind of 
Africa," had startled all the Assembly with a truth, 
France was solid in applause. For ho had said, “ I ask 
this Assembly and Franco . . . and you, sir l to a 
startled noble that had groaned “whether any one will 
maintain that these men are not plotting against their 
country ;" he flamed into menaeo, talked of " the punish¬ 
ments of the people that resend do the punishments of 
God, since they work when the laws are silent.” All 
that cavalry charge of Ins raised the Assembly to its 
foot. Its echo struck the Jacobins. A docroo passed 
that the emigrants were to return at the New Year, or 
to ho liable to confiscation and death. Robespierre, by 
speech to Ids surrmmders in the north, and to his Baris 
home by letter, remained unapplauding. 1 

But I would not convey of this man, even in the 
preparatory time of mere applause, when he laid not yet 

1 The rtrutwor of Moiwieur to thin dimmi 1m worth recalling : "In the 
name of all common mrnwi, book i., mention I., article h, r.hapusr 1., para¬ 
graph i. ( come back to your right niirntn." 
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Robespierre in tlio midst of this overwhelming tcndonoy 
continued to devolop his parl.icuhir thesis. 

In Paris ho found an insist,out, cry for war. There 
had como to the minds of all tho moral certainty that 
attack was impending, that the only defensive was to striko. 
This instinct had impelled the city, was obtaining tho 
provinces, on his return. 1 fo opposod it. Ilia principal 
barrier was Isnard. 

This man, who resembled in his moagro and direct 
expression, in tho light of his eyes and in his dark coun¬ 
tenance and rapid balance of words tho principal orators 
of America; who had in his spirit much of Jefferson or 
(to pass to tho other pole), in his inspiration, a cousin- 
ship with Lincoln, was presiding at tho Jacobins. A 
sword bad boon laid on tho table by the tribune. lie bad 
accepted and embraced tho sword. That sword 1 was tho 
symbol of a crusade. Ho demanded war, and all France 
was ready to follow. Tho frenzy that can drive an 
assembly to tho ridiculous bad oapturod all tho chapel 
when Robospiorro came up, collected, into the tribuno. 
Looking up at the public galleries with the same destruc¬ 
tive calm that) had marked all his attitude for tho year, 
changing his glasses for reading, he turned to his speech 
as to a task and declaimed his list of suspicions against 
tho policy of war. 

Like so many of his public appeals, it has tho longth 
and tedium of a little book. For a solid hour it 
must have detained the club with its consecutive logio 
and with its occasional literary excellence; yet these 
wearying pages which a modern can scarcely complete 
woro thought sublime. Tho Jacobins, whoso majority 
continued to support Brissot with his cry for an im¬ 
mediate offensive, yet voted tho printing of this speech, 
and one might seo in tho paradox of that vote all tho 

1 Presented, I believe, by an American. 
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futuro success that lay bothre lt<>l<e .pierm. They wont 
dovotod to him beyond the necesMt ies ef agreement. 1 

Two forces in him gave him this personal ascendancy 
ovor the club, and, through tho flub, over (ho elections of 
tho ixoxfc year, and through them at last, over t ho nation. 
Tho first, was hi.s ono talont.; a talont supremely important 
in tho Rovolution: ho amid manual a dobuto. lio lod 
on his audience c.unt mindly, not always to tho immudiato 
triumph of bin thesis, but invariably to a support, and 
applauso of himsolf; he novor passed tho limit of what 
popularity may dam Ho supportod tho most, uneon- 
gonial proposition by a ropotition of tho <’ardinal principles 
which woro tho religious dogmas of tho timo and tho 
invariable provokors of applauso. Nor did tho revolu¬ 
tionaries over rise from sumo spoeoh of his without 
experiencing tho dangerous and useless satisfaction which 
proceeds from listening to the public, utterance of our 
most cherished commonplaces. All through tho debates 
which culminated in the speech of the iHth of I lecember 
tiiis suppleness, his continual reticence of phrase, mark 
hi.s long fence with the Parliament, the war-party, the 
Gironde. Ho spared persons, he praised a defensive 
preparation, ho laid emphasis on the disloyalty of tho 
executive, ho connected tho whole of his arguments and 
made thorn depend upon tho texts of tho time. Rut 
ho opposed war. 

And the second force was tenacity. This quality has 
upon tho French in their political etforts an irresistible 
success, and if it is generally admirable in their eyes it 
becomes a kind of hemic virtue when the national 
character is intensified by some common danger. The 
consistency they seek in themselves, tho base of con¬ 
viction which is necessary to their exact, deductions, 
thoy will always souk and sometimes imagine in a 
loader. Hero in Robespierre it was tangible. Ho 
1 '.jfho speech Is in the journals of the ioctatjr, Nos. no, m. 
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seemed to bo their creed in porson. Thoy hoard 
him, after the great voice of Yorguiand, the now storm 
of Isnard, the rising name of (l mu let, .still reasoning 
coldly and coming to his own conclusions unmoved. In 
the face of all (iormany arming and of the preaching of 
civil war within, he could still ropeat the old truths con¬ 
cerning the danger that standing armies are to liberty. 
This attitude which wo now condemn because it palls on 
11s the French then thought sublime, because such 
commonplaces were the reiteration of their safeguards. 
He did not gain majorities for his contention, but ho 
finally confirmed the public faith in himself. 

Robespierre, then, at the head of a conquering opinion 
in general polities, yet. stood alono, or nearly alone, on 
the one thing that mattered, combating the war and, 
among men who idolised him chiefly for his extremes, 
combating enthusiasm. When loyalty to the nation was 
synonymous with loyalty to polilieal freedom and when 
every force that, could excite the host, minds—the 
avengement of insult, the strength that, is impatient of 
challenge, the vision of free stall's throughout, Kuropo, by 
which dream the Revolution lived made st,might for 
war, he passionless, stood out. It might he imagined that 
this isolation was fruitless in history. On the contrary, 
it had the highest effect, upon the next two years. It 
preserved the Jacobins. He created, not indeed a mass 
of votes within them, hut a nucleus in which resided 
their peculiar spirit: a very powerful political body lay 
entrenched outside the Parliament, the permanent, opposi¬ 
tion of its leader to the principal policy of the Legislative 
Assembly gave a strength to all those irregular forces 
upon whieh — when the war and the defeats came-—the 
salvation of the Revolution was to depend. The 
extremists had opposed war. When the war turned ill 
they had all the more right to direct it to success. 

This opposition and its increasing value is boat soon 
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her Narb'tmio. dainty, gr.o-eful and confused, into tho 
ministry of war, hi.-; foulb-h boastful report that- seemed to 
tuko for grant cd tin- oj nnii" tit a campaign, lastly (on tlio 
vary day that closed tho debate at tho .Jacobins) t,lm 
throat, launched amun-.t I a•* *|** *h l by t ho Assembly- all 
these hail established tho pla r form upon which tho agil a■ 
t,ion for immediate hostilities ruse. Throughout, mo rapid 
and constructive a chaime Robespierre had roimdttod 
immovable, repeating in hi. last protest, tho spirit and tho 
very phrases of his first. Vet throughout tho two months 
ho had been politic in the extreme: watching his 
audience, oven in the ehair yielding to rehuke, and hy a 
quality that, was inherent, to a character that never left, 
his mind, avoiding every personal encounter and every 
reproach of private malice. 

Now because men of Rohe-.pierre’a temper are ho 
rare, or perhaps because they so rarely achieve power, 
hi.s story in February and March has misinterpreted 
him before history. It makes him seem absorbed in a 
personal quarrel, and, despairing of his political am¬ 
bition, wasting himself in an attack against, tho chief of 
his conqueror?!. Rriv.of wan politically at the head of 
tho movement for vvar ; Rnasut was the link that hound 
tho republican?', of the ?..donn to the new hand of young 
orators from the Uironde; Rris.not was to make tho 
ministry that declared hostilities against Austria. When 
therefore it is seen how Rohe.npierro follows him |H<r~ 
mHtontiy, like an enemy, and when Brissot. in turn is 
soon watching Rohe ph-rro an t he ehhd" opponent of his 
plans, there is read into this antagonism a common 
quarrel of disappointed vanity jealous of sueeess. Tho 
reading is erroneous, It would link tip the past of 
Robespierre and hi.s Riftjre, both evidently those of a 
man lost in abstractions, by a very real and living 
interest : it leads his biographers info a dozen moon- 
iiatoucies ; and e»q>eriully distorts the judgment of 
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compliments of Voltaire; I10 had a Hound judgment of 
men and of history; ho possessed to a vory high degree 
that talont in tho arrangomont and mixing of characters, 
which is the immial and sorviln necessity of all oll'ootivo 
parliamentary not ion. Ardently patriotic., a chair thinker 
and a framor of consistent policies, ho erred in his 
appetite for intrigue, llo had sold his reputation in 
youth for food, ho never sold his principles for wealth. 
Now, when so much depended upon him, when ho could 
overthrow and form a ministry and was ('.von supposed 
to hold the patronage of tho minor offices, his shiny 
hlaek coat and little meagre apartment, confessed a 
poverty above winch he took no kind of pains to rise; 
for he was childless and satisfied with power alone. 
This man, whoso description already accounts for half the 
antagonism which existed hot ween him and the dear, 
vague Puritanism of Robespierre, widened the gulf be¬ 
tween his party and the extremists of the Mountain 
by in part supporting the superiority, and wholly direct¬ 
ing the power, of a social class in Paris which, as we shall 
see, established the dates and details of the war policy 
though it. could not claim to have produced it. 

All this upper-class Republicanism, later called the 
(lirondo, was by nature opposed to that for which 
Robespierre stood in the Revolution and which just, 
before his fall he imagined to have erected into the 
religion of an ideal state. It. is (rue that, he was vain 
and that the dream in which his mind held itself con 
atari t.ly remote from reality was full of his own image, 
prophet and seer of the new world. Hut it is not true 
that merely his offended vanity and the sight, of others 
achieving power oppressed him. It was the idea, the 
colour of the gradual Uirondin success that moved him to 
a coaselcHH and vigilant opposition. Mon of this kind, 
fanatical in conviction, unobservant of details, never fail 
to group in a common condemnation whatever different 
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tilings may bo opposed to their ideal. They miss com- 
ploxity; and therefore Robespierre seeing so many forces 
at work, all apparently inimical to each other, yet. all 
sinning against his fixed religion, took to imagining plots, 
conspiracies and secret alliances that had no existence. 
Ho was right indeed in his intuitive conviction that the 
Court was actively allied with Austria and sooner or later 
would force on the invasion by which it. hoped to ho 
savod. But ho was utterly wrong in the imagination that 
Narbonno was but a masque for Lafayette and that, all 
the varied mass of reaetion lay beneath the leadership of 
the Gironde. I repeat, the quarrel was not personal upon 
Robespiorro’s sido; it was an attack on the whole social 
complexion of the Gironde. Desmoulins indeed, who was 
then Robespierre’s man, rounded upon Brissot. with a 
pamphlet whoso awful wit at.o like an acid for a year into 
the dominant party, undermined them and led them 
at last to the scatlold ; but the voire was Desmoulins’ 
own. Robespierru in each of his frequent, speeches was 
as innocent of personal attack as lie was ineapablo of 
personal appreciation. 

It was by thu following steps that Brissot saw 
approaching and helped to introduco tho unr. Within 
a fortnight of the close of the debate at the Jacobins, the 
alliance between Brussia and Austria w as concluded : upon 
the 7th of February. The Court knew it. The alliance 
was the work much more of Russia seeking a free hand 
in Poland than of Louis or his with. It. meant no imme¬ 
diate hostilities; on the contrary it. contained clauses 
expressly framed for delay. The brother of Marie An¬ 
toinette was also the son of Mario-Tlu-rese, and the tradi¬ 
tion of the lfapshurgs, the play of many strings whereby 
that family depend upon the dissensions of Furope as 
athletes upon their apparatus, was strong in the imml of 
Leopold. lie had more interests to watch than the issue 
of the debates in Paris, and it was with a sincere desire to 
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tomporiso that, while sending a general in case tho arch¬ 
bishopric should ho attacked, ho yet, ordered tho FJoctor 
of Treves 1 to disband tho t'mi'/rfc. Hut. tho alliance • 

tho iirst. tlefinito act since Pilnitz.was signed; and tho 

Court know it. 

There was drawn up within tho Tuilorios, under 
tho eye of the Queen, by the hand of Barnavo, 15 a 
document which could not hut precipitate the quarrel. 
It originate,d the insolent series of domestic intorforonoo 
whose climax was to ho the manifesto of the Duke of 
Brunswick, and whose intolerable pretensions roused the 
French to their ultimate successes. It travelled round 
by way of Brussels to Vienna, and was received again in 
Baris through tho Austrian ambassador as though it had 
boon tho spontaneous expression of the Kmporor. On 
the 1st of March it was read to the Assembly; the Par¬ 
liament. heard with indignation that Leopold saw fit to 
condemn tho Jacobins as a " pernicious soot,” and tho 
capital was admitted to the private mind of foreigners 
upon its internal eeonomy. While they wore yet pre¬ 
serving an indignant, sileuee to hear this Macedonian 
playing tho steward in (Ireoeo, destiny had gone before 
intrigue, and Leopold was doad. 

In ten days Brissot had opposed to tho husto and 
bigotry of Leopold’s son a new and consolidated power. 
For it was upon tho 10th of March that, ho attackod, 
with the details and references of a prosecution, tho 
Kings foroigu minister, Delessurt. Ho was followed by 
tho chiof voice of his party, Vorgniaud. 

Vorgniaud's power ordinarily resided in a vibration 
of tone and a grave balance of words, hut that day 
ho recalled Mirabuuu, and with the same gesture of 


* Tills florli‘h'ttt»ti<‘. wfut ft young utnn, gfitinl, r glutton, tutd fnorrnounly 
fut. Thfl door of hi# carringn w»« rondo of a Mpcnlftt nixo to (It him. 

* Mudtune do KUdil, iii, ayo. Him had a initlur e,haunts of knowing titan 
any one. 
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menace that the dead man had thrown out in the 
Constituante, he branded the moment with a phrase. 7" 

Beyond the windows of the Manage the palace was 
moving with men—they reached six thousand before 
the close of the struggle, and Murat was their type h 

—a sword. Yergniaud called up mere words whose j 

strength lay in their appeal to a populace that was half ! 

in arms. ..." Terror and a secret fear have come out 
often enough upon us from your doors! to-day let them 
enter in. . . .” The Court yielded. Delessart abandoned 
his office; the fatuous Narbonne, whatever he may have * 

meant to do, was relieved of power. By the Thursday 
of the next week the King had sent for a man already 
in his middle age, but whose dark hair, touched here and ► 

there with steel, whose vigorous, great eyebrows, rapid 
glance, and forward gesture of the arms betrayed Pro¬ 
vence and the cavalry. It was Dumouriez. * 

The struggle of the lower nobility had forged and 
twisted him; the Revolution released him as it re¬ 
leased so many of his peers to an active career, but 
could not free him as it did the younger men from ^ 

the tortuous vices of egotism and cabals, the nemesis of 
privilege in the State. He might have led his brigade 
at thirty-five, his corps at forty. His face still carried 
the sword-cuts of a fine defence, unhorsed in the hussars, 
when the decline of old France was running through the [ 


seven years' war. He had great knowledge of soldiers, --4 

more of men. The curse that attaches at once to aristo- * 

cratic and to arbitrary societies combined in the old 
regime to force him into the bypaths of secret diplo- * 

macy. He had known the Bastille. Such subservience 
to fate had not soured his jolly temper nor dimmed his 
courage, but he had lost all conviction and had nothing y* 

left in him but ambition, a good heart, and a great irony. 

Out of this imperfection he became at last a traitor, but, 
alas I that such a man should have dragged out an ola 
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ago in exile, got daubed wit h t.Ho bribes of Pitt, or liavo 
triad to rest in death out. of his own soil between tho 
hills and in tho silence of tho Thames. 

This man, not without, patriotism and aocopting tho 
Revolution as a thing aohiuved, hut hunt, uspouially upon 
personal sueooss, reinforced the domoo.rao.y at, a o.hargo. 
Upon tho 19th of March, 1 after hut, four days of hesi¬ 
tation lie appeared at tho Jacobins. 

Tho bust few weeks had produced a symbolism that 
invariably accompanies political exaltation and whoso 
methods savour to loss active times of the grotesque 
or tho insane. Dumourioz, most, eager to accept in full 
a movumunt whieh he had never comprehended, fell 
to what must have been to him the most, ridieulous of 
humiliations and steed up in the tribune with the red 
cap upon his head. The gulf that, lay between Robes¬ 
pierre's single idea with its permanence and directness 
and the mixture of political intrigues that surrounded 
tho Gironde was very apparent in what, followed; for 
when Dunumrioz had raised his hand as though to swear 
a now allegiance to the nation in its extreme necessity, 
and had met with the great, wave of applause upon whieh 
ho had calculated when he planned the stroke, Robes¬ 
pierre, precise and austere, took his jilac.o in tho tribune. 
With the usual play of spectacles, fumbling and manu¬ 
script, in tho usual weakness of lone and amid the usual 
enwrapping silence he read out his usual complaint. 

“lie was delightful to see a minister at the Jacobins: 
he only hoped that the war- if it, had to come - would 
ho prosecuted {is sincerely us they had heard premised. 
He was sorry to see that a member who had opposed tho 
printing of Dumourioz’ spotudt had been hissed. No one 
should be hissed in a free assembly. If Uumuuriez was 
really a friend and protector of tho popular movement, 
tho Jacobins would support him ..." and so forth. 

1 And not tho *6tb, «l» ho «*)» la hU "An'midr*,** 
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The whole was a web of generalities and platitudes, the 
underlying text that never appeared on the surface was a 
permanent suspicion of all the parliamentarians, Court, new 
ministers, salons, Brissots, generals and Eeuillants lumped 
into one incongruous body , in the speaker’s mind. But it 
was not the speech itself that was the most characteristic 
part of his attitude, it was rather a little incident that 
marked his entry into the tribune. As he went up the 
steps some friend or other clapped the red cap upon his 
carefully powdered hair. Robespierre had, for once, a 
flash of anger : all it meant was hateful to him, disorder, 
delirium, the mania for war, the loss—as he feared—of 
his own leadership and of the method and creed which 
he worshipped far more than success. He flung the cap 
on the ground and left it there, and so opened his speech 
with restrained passion. 

A month passed between that night and the declara¬ 
tion of war. With every session of the Jacobins and with 
every act of the ministry during that time his peculiar 
isolation was emphasised. He went on his way preach¬ 
ing his eternal doctrine and in every speech and pamphlet 
reasserting one or all of his half-dozen dogmas. Also he 
thought that he had lost, but the Revolution was to 
show very soon the immense force of that persistence; the 
defeats were to lift him, the disillusion of the Girondins 
under the stress of a shameful campaign was to enhance 
the reputation of their opponent and to recall his pro¬ 
phecies of evil; within six months he was to be elected 
for the city with a kind of unanimity. But in these last 
days of March he could not get his speeches printed, 
sometimes they were hardly heard. 

On the 26th, in a famous speech upon nothing in 
particular, he had preached a personal God, and the 
phrase, “ Providence, that arranges our destinies far 
better for us than we do for ourselves,” had brought 
the passionate Guadet to his feet. He was full of 
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those things which found Robespierre intolerable: the 
encyolopaidia, common sense and tho vivacity of fclio 
moat cultured society in Franco. 

“I have heard the nanus ‘Providence* continually 
throughout this speech ; and it seems to mo I heard it 
said that Providence kept on saving the Revolution in 
spito of itself. I cannot understand a man like Robes¬ 
pierre countenancing superstition at this moment.” 

Robespierre improvised a reply, not without elo¬ 
quence, but on tho proposal to print this sermon and 
send it round to tho aHUtaied societies, there was such 
a hubbub that no decision could be taken. 

On the 30th it was still worse. The renewed pro¬ 
posal to print provoked a renewed disturbance, and when 
tho Bishop of Paris, from the chair, explained the drift of 
tho speech and its religious value, Sauthonax, near tho 
door found tho moment opportune to cry “No Monkish¬ 
ness,” anil tho meeting ended in a huge noise. 

Ho did indeed guide the club still when his opinion 
was at one with the general feeling. When the soldiers 
of tho Revolt at Nancy were liberated from their galleys 
and feasted in Paris as a symbol of the triumph of the 
Revolution, Ins protests against a delay in their reception 
wore successful. His attack on Lafayette (put. forth as 
was ever his habit, in that impersonal maimer, “There is 

a general,” &e.) was applauded and accepted. But. 

as a loader throughout these last, weeks of the peace, he 
stood more and more alone. He could not claim to con¬ 
trol tho eluh. The tradition that had clothed him end 
that had made even a memory of the (lonstitminto 
greater than the actual presence of the Legislative 
seemed failing in tho flood of new names, in the high 
success of Yergniaud and his comrades, in tho power 
of a Girundm ministry about to lead the novel temper 
of tho people into a popular war. 

For Brissot ever at work to knit, his schemes hod 
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brought Dumouriez at evening to the Rolands, had made 
the old Stoic Minister of the Interior, and had found in 
that minister’s young wife the soul of the new cabinet. 
For close upon a month a purely Girondin ministry had 
directed the vigorous policy of the nation, had summoned 
Austria to frank terms and had prepared—as it thought 
—the appeal to arms. Under such an influence one 
force after another melted from Robespierre, leaving 
him in his tenacity for peace, in his disdain for glory 
almost solitary. What saved him ? A personal 
popularity which all this change could not affect, the 
habit of thousands of silent, obscure democrats who 
knew nothing of the salons and for whom the Gironde 
had yet to be tested by success in the campaign, the 
fixity of his principles that formed the landmark of 
the drifting crowd—all these things attached to him. 
They were dormant for the moment in the cry for defence 
and armies; they were by no means paralysed, and 
Robespierre was wrong (as he ever was in his appreciation 
of men) when he now thought himself deserted. He 
abandoned the post of public prosecutor to which he had 
been elected. His brooding doubt and his bitterness at 
a future of loneliness and failure reached their climax 
with the advent of war. 

On the 19th of April Dumouriez read in the 
Parliament the terms upon which Austria would con¬ 
sent to peace. The Princes of Alsace were to receive 
back all their feudal rights; there were to be serfs 
again in France nor was any form of compensation 
to be tolerated. To the Pope, Avignon was to be re¬ 
stored ; to the French Crown, every lost function whereby 
it could “repress that which might cause anxiety to 
neighbouring states.” Therefore on the morrow, in the 
crowded and silent hall of the Manage, Dumouriez 
triumphed and the King of France peering short-sightedly 
at his notes, read in a very ordinary voice his declaration 
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of war against the King of Hungary and Bohemia. The 
world was never again the same. 

Hitherto I have followed through this chapter the 
fortunes and opinions of a man whom Nature had not 
intended to he great, and to whom the accident of the 
Revolution had as yet given nothing but a steadfast, 
brilliant, and fictitious popularity. I have shut out the 
general picture by standing within his closed mind, for it 
has been my task not to present the immense travail of 
that new world, but to consider one only of those whom 
it affected, one in whom it did not see itself reflected, 
and whom it in no way inspired with its profound energy. 

But here, as I have written the word War, the insigni¬ 
ficance of such a theme appals me, and I see that not even 
the truth about this one individual can be made plain 
unless some glimpse of that portentous background is 
admitted to the scene. For to write of Robespierre’s 
suggestive monotone, and in so writing to stumble upon 
that great debate into which there entered, and still enter, 
all the powers of the world; which forms our modern 
legend, and from which we nations derive our blood and 
pride, as families once did theirs from the Carlovingian 
memory, is like sitting up in a darkened room throughout 
the night upon some exact calculation, and at last to look 
up by chance and see through the shutters that it is 
dawn. Then one abandons for a moment the ceaseless 
labour of mechanical details, and throws open the windows 
to the air and the day. Beneath the house a falling lawn 
discovers all the country-side, and the eye rests upon life 
everywhere growing and awakening: this infinity is framed 
rather than bounded by the amplitude of the horizon. 

I turn, then, from the consideration of the enigma 
whose solution is the matter of this book, to recall the 
magnitude and complexity of the new forces that created 
|the Republic. 
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From tho dcat.li of Miraboau, through tho flight of 
Lho King on t;o tho massacre of tho Champ do Mans 
and tho Declaration of Pilnitz, tho ancient forms of 
French lifo, though upon tho ovu of extinction, wore 
yob maintained; by which \ do not, moan that the titlos 
of tho noblosso, or oven tho “ do,” wore hoard, nor that 
lothargy still possessed tho mass of tho nation, hut that 
tho indifference of tho upper elassos to religion, com¬ 
bined with a concern for its establishment, the ineradicable 
luibit of monarchy (whore monarchy had been real), tho 
sullen hesitation of tho peasants, and tho natural division 
botwoon foreign and domestic affairs were the limits that 
bounded the mind of France. 

Thoro was, however, latent., and as yet. lmt potential, 
bonoath tho ruined shell of society a spirit which in art, 
arms, and politics drew from tho very centres of life. It 
was a thing not meant, for daylight,; it. was (ho energy 
which all sane institutions work to coat ml, and to which 
tradition gives laws and limitations ; for it, is its dost motive 
as tho elemental fire, and no one can look on it and live. 
Tins primal spirit breaks down all tho varied incon¬ 
sequence of matter, it, attempts to orcein from tho begin¬ 
ning like a god, and, like a god wrestling with matter, it, 
accomplishes imperfectly and with infinite pains and 
terrors its task of forcing a mind into the dead chaos of 
things. This spirit,, which no one has yot. named,though 
its spark lies at tho base of ail existence, sometimes pierces 
dangerously through for a momont, t.o purge the world. It 
was so with Islam, and it, was so with tho revolutionary 
wars. The accident, that lifted from it its immemorial 
blindness was tho friction of ’92. For there is set to tho 
mind of man a boundary of endurance which may ho com¬ 
pared to that degree of heat, at. which the atoms of a sub¬ 
stance change their relation to each other, and produce 
now forms through violence. If that boundary he passed, 
the common stuff of tho mind takes on a form in which 
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exist all heroisms, and the lyric and madness also. Tho 
threat, to internal liberty, tho dread of a vast disappoint¬ 
ment, tho incubation of tho quarrel bet,ween the citizen 
and the religion id the citizen, the buying of the Church 
lands, the maturity of reaction all these irritant,s received 
an intolerable accession from the menace of foreign inter¬ 
ference, and from tho discovery in the dull mass of tho 
now Parliament of that .Force of tho Word which was 
called tho (bromic. By patriotism and by anger tho 
whole nation received as a mission what had been 
but a civic concern. Men began to take the things 
of waking as wo do thoso of dreams; there was in all 
they did a colour of vision; its extravagance, its 
mixture of incongruous things, its awful spell, driving 
the mind; its power to achieve. From this proceed 
tho largo cadences of Vorgniatid, the frenzy or pro¬ 
phecy of lsiuird, the folly of red cups and pikos — but 
there is one example that stuns up all: Rouge t, do Lisle, 
a milts from the Rhino, in tho last, hours of peace coming 
into that, crowded dinner and singing with tho daughters 
of Dietrich his new song; for tho Marseillaise with its 
platitudes and its immortal phrases set to such a kind of 
tunn is tho whole of '92. 

What followed till tho world knows. IIow ovory 
question was asked and answered in two years, and how 
tho force for such a work proceeded from the open furnace 
of the Terror. X must, return to the story. The purpose 
of tho digression with which I have delayed it is t-o show 
that Robespierre •—since it is upon that, slight and con¬ 
stant figure that X must, remain - stands out hencefor¬ 
ward a black outline against, a conflagration. Not I10, but 
some fantastic shadow of him, is cast outward from tho 
flamo and broadens; as the tiro first exaggerated, so tho 
fury of its highest glow transfigured, and at last its fall 
consumed him. 

The first months of tho war are an embroglio whose 
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general officers in active command-—especially Lafayotto: 
I)umouriez at tho Foreign Otlioe, a man whoso energy 
and initiative woro tho only true forces in tho wholo 
ministry. 

Lafayette was a soldier, ho know tho rottenness of tho 
old army and tho softness of tho now; ho had a detesta¬ 
tion and, at that moment, a legitimate dread of anarchy; 
his abstract principles were all for a constitutional mon¬ 
archy, his personal emotions (which are in such men far 
more powerful than any theories) had turned to a lino 
loyalty and human affection for the royal family; nor is 
it unjust to add that a certain bitterness at the way his 
popularity had melted and the Revolution escapesl him 
coloured, though it did not diretit, his attitude in this 
crisis. By one of those complications that differentiate 
history from constructed fiction, the Queen, who was 
tho soul of the Court and whom lie was chiefly bunt 
on saving, detested him, and would rather have been saved 
by a plaster Narbonne or the living devil of tho Jacobins 

In Dumourioz two elements mot: the dominant factor 
was personal ambition- -for if to be said that he had 
made and led the great, war of the Revolution, and boon 
the master of its success; the secondary factor was a 
regard for the society he had known with its salons, its 
king and its diplomacy, as the only thing possible in 
Franco. For such a man the spirit ’93 was to seem an in¬ 
comprehensible wolt.or, the first rising of it in the insurrec¬ 
tion of ’92 a muddling catastrophe. Both these men then 
depended in different ways, for their repelling of the in¬ 
vaders, on tho power of the King, while tho King and his 
Court desired nothing so much as the success of tho 
foreign armies and their rapid arrival before the capital 
So much for tho Tui lories. 

In opposition to the palace, tho Assembly over whom 
Brissot’s lobbying and tho young oratory of tho Gironde 
had now an absolute mastery desired merely an on- 
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thusiastic crusade: a cavalry charge. From the ranks 
of their supporters, from the salon of Madame Roland 
and the coterie of the Patriots Frcmgais, the ministry had 
been drawn. But they could not forget that though it 
was the “ Girondin minis ti-y ” its head and by far its 
most powerful man was Dumouriez whom indeed they 
supported right on into the Republic, but whom they 
knew well to have little in common with that clear 
enthusiastic religion of theirs that put for the goal of 
its armies the vision of a free world. These Stoics felt 
upon their flank a force that hampered and exasperated 
them as they bent their energies against the Court; that 
force was the popularity of men outside their society and 
their philosophy, the unreason of the populace, the over¬ 
reason of the mob’s preachers, the violence of Paris and 
especially that instinctive, inarticulate determination to 
keep the nation one and disciplined—a determination 
odious to their creed of local autonomy. Because this 
determination was most evident in the great system 
which the thousand societies of Jacobins had thrown over 
France and which they directed from the Rue St. Honorfi, 
and because that coldness and over-reason of the popular 
critics (with its opposition to the war and its everlasting 
suspicion of parliamentary methods) was personified in 
Robespierre, therefore they marked out the nucleus 
of the Jacobins (of which club they were all members 
and whose majority they still affected) as an enemy, 
and especially they besieged the person of Robespierre. 
Such were the Girondins, and to them a successful war 
was a necessity—and a thing taken for granted. 

To the third party in this triangular struggle a 
special attention is required, for it is the heir of the 
future of the Revolution and the habitat of my subject. 
The town of Paris, eager, querulous, direct, and boiling 
with ill-ordered passions; national but full of a local 
pride, extreme in democracy, careless of death, deter- 
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mined to bo the gaoler or t lit> executioner of treason, has 
through fifteen hundred years slowly realised the Fronoh 
pooplo. There was not. as yet,, in the early summer 
of 1792, an expressed or coliseums Parisian will to be 
master of the .Parliament; or t.o inform the whole State, 
but the city was clearly a magnet, to the revolutionary 
genius of the provine.es and the centre of its expression 
in speech and writing. Already its idol lmd been made 
a god of in the Artois, soon its mandatories wens to bo 
the merciful tyrants of Lyons or the butchers of Nantes. 
Of this Paris the club of the C’ordeliers with Danton for 
its loador were already the arms and the lungs; that hard 
minority of the Jacobins that, gave the club all its spirit, 
was the brain; and the name continually on the lips of 
the street, was that, of the voice of the Jacobin theory, the 
interminable and indexible monotony, Robespierre. lie 
stood like a ritual, a perpetual solace of repetition to 
those who believed, 'rims, while the natural division 
would seem to lie between the (hurt and the two liberal 
parties of Girondin and Jacobin, to these last the 
Girondins were confounded with the (hurt, and beyond 
the gulf stood llobospierre and his pure faith denouncing 
intrigue. 

It is not. wonderful then that, as the opening of a 
campaign is marked by an immediate assault, on tho 
first linos of defence to clour the road, so the Girondins, in 
tho necessity of preparing public opinion for the struggle, 
made a charge upon the position of Robespierre, who 
had opposed the war, anti would still oppose a crusade. 
Within a week after the declaration of hostilities, on 
Wednesday, the 25th of April, the attack upon Robes- 
piorro was made anti failed. 

It was able and thorough; all the voting power 
that. Brisset could still command mustered in the 
club. Hu himself, for a full two hours, broke down, 
so far as argument could, the imaginary deuuuoia- 
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should withdraw from public life. Ho was a can ho of 
dissonsion in tho club and in t.he city, and his ceaseless 
denunciations disturbed the machinery of the democratic 
advance. 

That such a speech should exasperate the public 
galleries was natural, if was more signilieanf of the times 
that tho club itself joint'd in the. tumult. Hals in the 
air and cries disturbed (1 mulct and inflamed him, Hobos- 
pierro with tho Puritan in him at an icy boiling point 
bogged Ids friends to be silent. 

“All men have a right to a public hearing. More¬ 
over, those cries prevent me catching tins accusations 
mado against mo. I shall tuko all interruptions us tho 
acts of men who wish mo ill.” Ho stood up in his 
place to say this, and turned to the galleries. 

They gave ldm his silence, and when (lundot, who 
folt that Brissot and he had lost, came down from the 
tribune, Bohnspiorro, in one of those rare improvisations 
that revealed him, used, in addition to his perpetual 
habit of hard moderation in tone tho weapon of irony 
that I10 had played with in his youth, hut that the 
sincerity and preaching of his public career had forgotten. 

“Do you not hco,” ho began, leaning humbly towards 
his enemies and speaking constrainedly and coldly, “that 
if I wore to retire it would argue vanity ? Why then 1 
should ho posing and I should seem a great man, whereas 
M. Brissot alone has the right to establish men by cate¬ 
gories. Nor do I sue the ellee.t my retirement would 
littvo since I have no places in my gift, at id no talent, 
for parliamentary combinations.” 

It was cloven, and t.ho club bated late hours; they 
choorod him and streamed out, leaving one, Siinond, to 
hold forth till close on midnight, t.o sleepy votaries. On 
tho next day hut one, the Friday, his victory was com • 
plote. With I button m the chair, t hey voted the printing 
of his defence, sent it to tho ufliliatud societies, and 
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left on record their condemnation of Brissot and 
Guadet. 

To that domestic check fate was about to add a blow 
far more decisive, a blow that silenced party for a moment, 
and, while it further undermined Gironde, raised- Robes¬ 
pierre in the estimation even of close observers, yet 
united all the national parties against the Court. For 
it was on the next day, Saturday, the 28 th, that Theobald 
Dillon’s fifteen hundred met the first fire of the war and 
were struck with panic; in the disorderly flight of these 
recruits their general was massacred. 

Whether, as Dumouriez hints, the ambuscade was the 
direct result of Court treason, or whether (as was more 
likely from the character of the Irishman that led them) 
an over-confidence in such troops had produced the dis¬ 
aster, it is certain that the army as a whole was quite 
unfitted for war. Enthusiasm distorts. The burning 
levies had no conception of that hard truth by which 
military strength lies more than half in military habit and 
unreasoning obedience. Peasants snatched into the ranks 
displayed the pitiful simplicity that has added a note of 
farce to these tragedies—those Picards of Quievrain, for in¬ 
stance, who being for the first time under fire leapt from 
their ditch, waved their hats and shrieked in their patois, 
“ For God’s sake, gentlemen, take care; there are people 
here where you are shooting.” Everywhere, also, politics 
had disturbed the armies, and insufficient equipment, 
detachments of insufficient strength (for political generals 
have two fronts to think of and keep their armies to¬ 
gether, while bad discipline is afraid of large separate 
posts) ruined such general plans as Dumouriez may 
have issued to the forces. One force pushed up the 
gorge of the Ardennes to Givet, which is the salient 
angle of the French against the Netherlands. There 
it stood still, unable to gather more than 10,000 men. 
The foreign mercenaries obeyed then* officers and boldly 
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deserted in formation—ns t.ho Royal Allomancl. Elso- 
whoro tho ollicors wont over to the SmvjrtU, their French 
soldiers refusing to follow. As at Beroheny whore they 
oarriod olf tho colours, which a certain sergeant observing, 
ho was so angry that ho galloped after his deserting 
suporiors and boldly wrested away the standard from a 
young ensign that was trotting at tho tail. With those 
ho returned t.o tho loyal camp, and his regiment still 
preserves them. Worst of all, tho army of tho centre 
that might at any moment have marched to reinforce 
the north stood st ill, partly because the men wero of poor 
training, partly because their plan had been to hold all 
the frontier from the Vosges to the Ardennes, but mainly 
because Lafayette who commanded them had his faco 
turned towards Laris, and was determined not so much 
upon the campaign as upon saving tho King. 

The nows of all this breakdown came upon tho city 
in May. Upon tho first, of the month came tho rumour 
of Dillon’s disaster and death. Next day tho dofoat of 
Biron. Then the Austrian occupation of Guionno. At 
that moment., hud the armies of the eighteenth century 
been in the habit of silont preparation and had tho allies 
preserved a larger and mobile force on tho north-east, 
nothing could have saved the Revolution. Tho Court 
took on a different air, there was a brilliance and gaiety 
in it- that recalled Versailles. That large neutral anil inar¬ 
ticulate minority of opinion in Baris, a minority that still 
lay in tho rut of habit, and desired repose, was willing to 
support tho Crown; it hoped in some vaguo way that tho 
failure of this Gimndin war would bring them back strong 
government and security without, a national humiliation. 
Reactionary groups partly controlled the streets. 

The Assembly and the Girondin ministry that still 
hung on to power and had nut. yet. openly quarrelled with 
their muster, Ihunourietf, wore, vigorous in decrees. The 
exile or transportation of the non juring priests was 
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passed: it was ordered that the King should dismiss‘that 
great guard, part of which the law allowed him, part of 
which ho had gathered in spite of it; finally, with the 
now month, on the 8th of June the Parliament called 
upon the provincial cantons (that sent delegates to the 
annual Federation a month later) to furnish each five 
men in arms, and these they proposed to establish and 
train in a great camp of 20,000 men under Paris; some 
said to furnish the frontier, some to watch the King. 

The King consented to dismiss his guard. Indeed the 
moasuro was purely verbal. The Guard ceased to exist as 
a corporate body, but its members were lodged near the 
palaco in private houses, while the nucleus of trained 
morconarios, the Swiss, were sent into barracks a short 
inarch from Paris, at Rueil, not ten miles along the best 
of roads. 

Upon the edict against the insurrectionary priests, 
howovor, and upon the formation of the camp of 20,000 
ho put an uncompromising veto, and would not be shaken, 
so strong was the Court at this moment. On the 13 th, 
Dumourioz having taken sides with the King, poor old 
Roland was driven to protest against him, with the 
result that the Girondin ministry found itself suddenly 
dismissed, and Dumouriez, who had thought to be the 
mas tor of the moment by his defection—who had, 
indeod, been named minister of war—discovered the 
Court to bo more subtle and stronger than he was; 
within two days he had fallen from power and gone off to 
command tho disorganised forces in the north. 

There followod one of those groat scenes of the 
Revolution, the vastness of whose moving crowds and 
tho sonso of whoso force and tide has formed a prin¬ 
cipal picture for historians. Tho mobs of the east of 
tho city, of St. Marcoau and of St. Antoine, grumbled 
for seven days, foil under their accustomed leaders, and, 
with some vaguo object of menacing or witnessing the 
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King, with a inomory also that it was the anniversary of 
tho Tennis Court, thoy made tho 20th of Juno. They 
pourod before tho startled Assembly, occupied tho palaco 
with a noisy and terrifying good-humour, saw Louis wear 
tho rod cap, and molted back into tho unorganised im- 
potenco of numbers. Thoy had rehearsed an insurrection 
and had done nothing; for no one was quito sure of what 
tho Court might intend. 

In tho .Jacobins tho climax of the dismissal of the 
ministry and tho final isolation of the Court had somewhat 
calmed the ceaseless quarrel between tho Girondins and 
Robespierre. Tho lull that followed the first disasters of 
tho war loft him far more secure than ho had been ovon 
aftor his victory against Chuulot and Brissot. He had 
proved to be tho groat adviser, tho seer. Tho rule suited 
him too well to ho abandoned for rovongo or triumph; ho 
continued to adviso on his unwavering lino—it did not 
affect him that this line coincided for tho moment with 
what tho anger and disappointment of tho Girondins 
desired. 

Upon one matter indeed he stood somowhat apart, 
rather in silence than in the expression of Ids undoubted 
contempt; I mean upon the insurrection of the 20th of 
Juno. To the Girondins, with whom tho revolutionary 
anger was a kind of goddess, this insurrection seemed 
a good thing, a reply at once to tho Court and to tho 
pedants, a proof of tho new vigour with which tho pooplo 
meant by force of arms t.o defend tho full reform, hut 
to Robespierre it was doubly odious: as anarchy and 
as a handle for tho Court. Also, later, he made it an 
accusation against Pelion that tho Mayor of Paris had 
believed himself the author of tho insurrection. L'or 
tho rest, Robespierre concentrated now, as tho Girondins 
did, against Lafayette. 

Lafayette had sent an open letter to Baris— a letter 
that had half made tho Revolt in protest. A week aftor 
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that day he appeared at the bar of the Assembly and had 
the inconceivable folly to counsel and patronise the French, 
advising them to a national resistance when their great 
blame of him lay in his inattention to that national resist¬ 
ance. He talked like the Austrian, dragging in the 
“Jacobin Faction” and echoing Leopold’s letter of the 
winter. In this he ruined himself and his vague consti¬ 
tutional-loyalist-aristocrat-middle-class cause. The Court 
was far too strong to need him, the Revolution suspected 
him, the Jacobins determined to destroy him. A farcical 
review on the terrace of a hundred men who were to 
save the State, then next day of a ragged thirty, a return 
to his command, an attempt at civil war, finally an 
interrupted flight after the ioth of August and the fall 
of the throne, ended in Austrian prisons the revolutionary 
career of the most patriotic, liberal, vain, sincere, and 
courageous noodle that ever boasted quarterings or gloried 
in constitutions and top-boots. 

Robespierre’s two attacks upon that general took the 
form of huge literary compositions, the second of some 
merit, and containing at least this phrase : “ You intrigue 
and intrigue and intrigue. You are of the calibre of 
a palace revolution. It is beyond your strength to 
interrupt the revolution of a world.” 

This speech marks the last moment in which he can 
be watched or can count as an influence upon the fall of 
the monarchy. To repeat a phrase I have already used 
in this chapter, action overwhelmed him, and he dis¬ 
appeared submerged. The receding flood found him, in 
that totally new world which the ioth of August made, 
still standing, more than ever an idol, repeating the same 
ritual, and destined to be the first elected deputy of the 
capital. 

The ioth of August was Danton, and I give the 
story of it in another place. It was a supreme action, 
and Robespierre was so much the negation of action that 
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the presentation of that battle) is utterly incongruous to 
an analysis of his career. lie did not lly or hide or 
withdraw, but I10 oscaped its influence altogether, and 
tho one thing wo know of him in tho clear and dreadful 
night that Lucille Desmoulins suffered and described 
and that her husband and his friends Idled with arms, is 
that ho sat; at home in the noiso of the tocsin, very 
impassive in face of Burbaroux, or any other violent man ; 
and then next day, not six hours after tho final victory 
of tho pooplo, made a good literary speech at tho 
Jacobins, in which bo very calmly advised tho now 
powers to do all those vigorous now things upon which 
they had already determined. 

But I would not leave that prodigious ovont from 
which proceed tho power and confidence of European 
domocracy and whoso success was also that of our new 
anxious world without noticing two things. First, tho 
date on which the Xing may first be counted as definitely 
in arms against; the capital; secondly, tho appearance 
that tho disturbance took on for a casual and accurato 
contemporary, whoso curious and almost unknown account 
happens to havo survived. 

Tho decisivo moment is surely tho 11th of July, 
a month before tho insurrection, Yergniaud’s speech 
of tho 3rd had summed up tho caso against tho King. 
Jjamourotto’s ompfy concord of tho 7th had but empha¬ 
sised its own vanity, for that same day tho King’s 
friends, tho Department; of Baris, had dismissed tho 
mayor, Piition, saying that, ho had made tho insurrection 
of tho 20th of June. But it; was on tho nth that the 
Parliament issued its public appeal to tho nation, and 
declared the “ Peril of tho Commonwealth,” and it is 
from this day that, Louis weakens politically, strengthens 
liimsolf militarily. On tho 12th his confirmation of 
Pdtion’s dismissal begins tho universal exasperation. On 
the 13th he submits to tho decree of the Assembly rain- 
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stating Potion. It was his first great check. The 14th he 
hears the violent sadness of the Federation, and if it be 
urged that it was principally the insolent Declaration of 
Brunswick that launched the Revolt (which is true), and 
that the arrival of the Marseillais and their guns made it 
possible, it is still more noteworthy that on the 23 rd, two 
days before Brunswick signed his mad draft, and five 
before it was known in Paris, the Federations running 
up from every part of France had all demanded the 
deposal of the King. 

It is certainly at this moment that France moves. 
The King had been the King; now he begins to be a 
fortress for the invader held from within. Though no one 
dared call for the name of a Republic, the thing sprang 
out alive. “ Not only the towns but the peasants,” or 
(as we should put it in England), “ not only the middle 
classes but the slums,” understood the danger which the 
parliament in the teeth of the Court had declared to be 
public and imminent. A little too late for her immediate 
purpose, early enough for honour, and sufficiently, in the 
end, to conquer Europe, France at last really armed. It 
was not only that the volunteers flocked in, it was also 
that most men then began to stand ready in their mind 
for death. An infinite reserve for resistance was created 
by the soul of France. 

As for the second point, the effect and description of 
the day of the Revolt, it is drawn from the letter which a 
genial bourgeois kind of a fellow, one Azdma, 1 Member for 
the Aude, sent to his constituents, taking for his text that 
admirable, admirable proverb of the Languedoc, Mai usa 
ne pot dura. 

It was two in the morning, yet the anxious Assembly 
was still in session under the thousand candles in the 
vast oval of the Manage. Az6ma wearied and walked out 

1 The letter is unpublished, but may be found quoted in the Rdvohim 
Frangaise for August 1894. 
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into tlie night. Tlio long roll of drums by which tho 
French introduco action, “ tho gemhalo,” began to sound 
far off from tho guard-rooms of tho soction, and tho 
tocsin swung in all tho belfries, but tho street,s woro 
ompty, and tho noiso ochood up into a clear air with 
stars. So many woro watching on that night that all 
tho windows soomod lit as with an illumination, and under 
tho oppression of this unnatural loneliness and of all tlioso 
oyos expecting morning, ho came back again to his scat 
in tho hall. 

At six o’clock tho Assembly suspended its sitting, and 
ho wont out northward by the .Fouillant Door. Up tho 
stroot, in what is now the .Place Vondomo, I10 saw guns 
massed; oroct and silent gunners. Ho turned back, past 
tho palace—there was no one in (he stpiaro. Within, 
tho royal garrison was at review. He reached tho river 
and walked on eastward to the Hotel do Villo, whore tho 
insurrectionary Commune sat poising its blow. Tho Placo 
do Grevo was empty. Then hack again westward by tlio 
Hallos, and everywhere ho passed through lonoly streets 
to tho noiso of tho bulls. As it neared seven o’clock 
small groups began to pass him, women among them. 
Ho drew near the wall to lot a batch from Marseilles 
go by singing; they were dragging a couple of guns. 
By the time lie reached the Feuilhint Door again ho saw 
a groat moh gathered about it; (hero was no ontoring. 
Ho wont round westward to try tho Capuchin Gato, and 
as he was struggling thither, the noise of tho volleys 
camo from the palace; the mob roared and streamed 
hack outward to tho Tuilories. At lust ho ontorod tlio 
hall of tho Parliament, and saw there, behind tho grating 
of tho reporters’ box, tho King and Queen and their 
children; then he knew that the game was won. 

'About him, two hundred of tho seats woro ompty 
Tho Assembly sat silent for a while, and outside tho 
monotony of tho loud battle was brokon at last by tho 
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dbi\J|jlor clamour of the charge, and the palace admitted 
its great; torrunt. of men. Twenty deputies, of whom lie 
was one, wore sent. out. to parley with the crowd; they 
woro swept by its pressure back and inwards from t.ho 
Carrousel. They re-entered t.ho Parliament and every 
one looked at his neighbour, listening to the guns. Then 
as tho cannon passed up beneath their windows a throat 
or a savago exultation from without, eamo in with tho 
growing heat of tho morning; fear dropped from them, 
tho conquest, tho dangers, tho enemy marching on tho 
city, the Republic born, ran through them with tho 
August sunlight, and in one of those sudden notions that 
made tho throe Parliaments of devolution like soldiers, 
they started up together and cried out repeatedly the 
name of tho nation. Then the nation took tho throne, 
tho orb, and the lilies, and in the lodge behind the screen 
that veiled him, the face of the Iasi king was blotted out. 

When it was evening A/.ema wont out in this dark 
among tho bearers and their lanterns and tried to count 
thoso that still lay dead in the courtyard and tins gardens. 
There woro lost, in that short, time and in that Httlo 
space, more men than have 1 fallen in battle through¬ 
out this African war. 


1 Written in Maroh rqot. In thin I follow Auhird, who has rami ovory- 
thing there is to rend, ntnl quotes 5000. Azruta, who saw only what 
remained after a wholo day’s work with tho ulrundtcra, givtis a much lowo* 
figure. 
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ROBEHPIKRRE AND PARIS 

In the prosonco of such a roc,anting an that of tho 10th 
of August a man is tempted to write not a chapter hut a 
book. Tho time itself, grown lined to a fundamental 
transformation, yet spoke of this new upheaval in 
whispers, calling it “ Revolution.’* Open any memoir 
at random, read any speech of the succeeding autumn, 
and you will find this one thought running through 
thorn—a new basis of ecpiilibrium had been discovered. 
Mid urn lie, put dura; the doubts and coverings of *91, 
tho ro-entrant agonies of early '92 had broken down as 
under a strain, and tho real quarrel was ready to bo 
threshed out - that is, the real truth had come up into 
tho daylight. Shall 1 put if in ono word? Terrible, 
porhaps, to our time and to tho ears of moderns, but 
finally oxplicafive of that catastrophe? The “upper 
class " had gone. 

Hitherto the Revolution, working on a theory, meta¬ 
physical, preaching or postulating the dogma •* equality,” 
had had for its material those old divisions of society which 
not a century of persistent, effort has appreciably weakened 
in Europe. Its leaders saw “the People" as worshippers 
seo their (tod ; and they made an image of “ the People“ 
after their own imago. One group was for oxeluding 
(and succeeded in excluding) the proletariat from tho 
vote; another claimed a full suffrage for *' tho People" 
In the clmpel of tho .Jacobins night alter night a vision 
of “ the People " filled the darkness of the nave above 
the candles, haunted the remote and deserted chancel. 
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It inflamed a hundred orators, and inspired the noblest 
rhetoric of that tribune. But “ the People ” were not there; 
doctors, lawyers, contractors, master carpenters, master 
masons, many young lords, and a few old livers 1 made up 
the audience to which could be thrown such golden 
enthusiasms. Peitple ce jour te fera eternel . 

The “ People ” had been a factor spoken of, admitted 
to exist—the First Clause of a Creed—but what it was 
they did not know any of them till, on the ioth of 
August, the People appeared. Then the democrats 
were tested by fire, and it was seen which loved enough 
or believed enough to guide or serve or tolerate this 
great giant half awake and a child. For the People dis¬ 
covered what the leisure of the eighteenth century least 
expected in them, the epic song, ritual, the necessity for 
colours—even for the colour of blood. 

The King—all save his person and the new legend 
surrounding it—had disappeared in that victory; but it 
was not only the King, very much more had disappeared. 
Consider why the Girondins had been able to establish 
their power in the year of the Legislative Assembly; why 
the Jacobins, their enemies, had hesitated throughout 
and been divided, and pretended that the Republic was 
a silly name; why the Assembly had seemed doubtful 
on the critical day of the battle. It was because until 
the ioth of August Society lay stratified; after the ioth 
of August the strata commingled. And the underlying 

1 Take any part of the list of members of the club at random; take 
the letter “A.” Under “A” there are but twenty-seven names, and in 
these twenty-seven I find a famous chemist (Adet), later a diplomat, 
The lieutenant-general of Poitou (Agier), a duke (Aiguillon), a hotel- 
keeper (Agier), a large merchant (Allart), an ambassador (Alguier), a 
famous surgeon and his brother (the two Andrds), a well-known author 
and his brother (the Andrieux), a private gentleman of political ambitions 
(Anthoine), a marquis (Aonst), a provincial barrister (Armand), a large 
paper manufacturer (Arthur), the lieutenant-general of Aix and judge of 
the Court of Appeal (Audier), an officer (Aubriet), a wine merchant of 
Cognac (Augiet). 
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bulk, a thing hitherto spoken of in philosophic formula, 
feared as mobs, worshipped as a force, but neither touched 
and appreciated by the politicians, nor of itself organised 
for action—never a personality—now knocked at the gates, 
or rather entered as one living man enters and occupies 
his own place in arms. I shall show it later in the 
Municipal Council of ’93. 

This conquering force was the more irresistible from 
the fact that for years the upper class had preached its 
right to govern, that from ’89 the rhetoricians had taken 
the People for their base, and that latterly it had been 
flattered, appealed to, used against the Crown. So the 
Girondins, so the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
was determined to resurrect the People, to bring the mass 
articulate again into the life of a great European nation; 
see how that sudden plunge back into the level of nature 
shook the world. 

Eirst there appeared what must always follow a 
sudden appeal to the popular voice: the reputations 
already made turned into watchwords and provoked 
enormous enthusiasms quite out of keeping with the 
value of the men they marked for honour. Secondly, 
and later, this too appeared : the primary instincts of the 
People, thrust into the petty debates of cultured men, 
produced divergencies and conflagrations. The gentry 
strained themselves to be worthy of the inner force that 
wells from below and supports societies in peril; they 
caught from the People the overwhelming influence of 
general passions that disturbs a horde, and they turned 
their debates into battles. 

The second effect was an open breach between the 
Mountain and the Gironde. The cause of this was the 
exaltation of whatever names had, by the agencies of the 
clubs, fixed themselves on the popular ear—and among 
these there was no name like Robespierre’s. He was 
himself ready to admit the title that the People, turbu- 
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lent, life-giving, offered to him who was uncreative, fixed 
in every convention of his frozen class. 

This sudden change in the nature of his progress 
Robespierre accepted with an ease that would be aston¬ 
ishing did we not know how much of the politician 
entered into and made flexible the methods of his fixed 
mind. He went over bodily to Paris and the new incar¬ 
nate populace; moved with them at their pace, and (what 
was more remarkable) consented to accept not a few of 
their inconsistencies; he was like a man afoot that finds his 
road end in a flooded river, and at once takes boat without 
inquiry, and welcomes the speed of the current. From 
the 10th of August till his election on the 5 th of Sep¬ 
tember, from that to the first session of the Convention, a 
fortnight later, he plunges deep into Paris. 

Already before the 1 oth of August, there had been 
something like a determined plot to put him at the head 
of the movement; Barbaroux had seen and despised him; 
he had refused to make his room the headquarters of 
the Revolt. But now, afterwards, in spite of that refusal, 
Paris was determined upon Robespierre ; and the medium 
of government into which Paris thrust him was the Com¬ 
mune. For the Commune of Paris had become the brain 
of the Revolution—the Commune was to turn later 
(when the Republic had been declared and the Conven¬ 
tion launched), into its driving power. The men that 
had made the reform, the world that survived till early 
’92, had fallen, as it were, through a broken platform into 
an abyss. The discussions became futile. The Assembly 
could not govern. The Revolution was legal—it was 
oven over-legal—but here was a fiction of legality which 
could not stand the common daylight. That these six 
hundred, who had but a few days since protected Lafay¬ 
ette, that hardly knew their own mind, that had never 
understood the disaster that threatened the Crown, should 
be left in control would have been something so counter 
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to tlio common sense of tho moment that ovon in the 
remoter provinces it would have stood for anarchy and 
for Prance open to the invader. The dying Legislative 
had but one function to fulfil: to register tho decrees of 
whatever was for the moment the necessary usurper, the 
dictator. That dictator and usurper was tho Commune. 

I know how monstrous this body appears to those 
who aro unacquainted with tho naturo of Pranoo. I know 
that tho voters who named it wore called in haste, 
socrotly, at night. I know that it sprang from a con¬ 
spiracy, and outstepped all the boundaries which the 
Revolution had hitherto laid down for itself. I know 
that by arithmetic and paper arguments one can shew, 
if one chooses, that it was irresponsible and arbitrary; a 
body of men that had captured tho nation. But l say 
that a man who does not understand the hegemony of 
Paris, and who does not understand tho rapid instinotivo 
actions by which Paris determines each step in tho 
development of tho nation, is a man unfitted to dead 
with tho history of Prance, Ho is like one who writes of 
England, not knowing that England has boon, and still 
is, a country governed by one class; or like one that 
would analyse the conditions of Russia, not knowing how 
that sphinx lives by the interior libs of an intense reli¬ 
gion. No body in France could protend to government 
at that moment savo tins Pity, and whether from a 
minority or no, it was yet from tho artioulato, deter¬ 
mined, and representative part of Paris that tho new, 
irregular Commune proceeded. The mass may net have 
voted—u great part were forbidden by law to veto, and 
for a groat part the machinery of voting did not exist— 
but they were very willing to light, under the orders and to 
accept the voice of the new irregular Oommune as though 
it wore that; of the people, It was the Otmimuno that had 
attacked tho palace, had organised the now militia, and 
had imposed its man, Hanlon, upon the ministry. Tho 
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Commune was therefore, in the month that lay between 
the fall of the Crown and the arrival of the Convention, 
the supreme power in France. 

Now, observe how in the heat of this miracle Robes¬ 
pierre stood impassive, and how, his determination or 
ambition helping, it was yet the tradition formed of him 
that pushed him into power. Two days after the 10th 
of August—on Sunday, the 12 th—he appeared at the 
session of the insurrectionary Commune. He was met 
with immediate and continued applause. Yet he had 
nothing to tell them save that they were “ named by the 
people,” which was not particularly true, and that “the 
wisdom of the people was watching over the safety of the 
country,” whereas it was the very foil to wisdom, it was 
blind instinct that was doing it. At great length, utterly 
out of touch with the fever of the time, he developed 
his perpetual theme. The note had hardly changed since 
the time of buckled shoes and swords. Yet the Com¬ 
mune offered and offered itself to him. They sent him 
to be their spokesman before the Assembly. He accepted 
the task, and found himself presenting a petition that 
the old directory of the city should be discharged. In 
truth it was not a petition, it was an imperative com¬ 
mand. 

Robespierre, with his spectacles, his attitude of 
peering at the manuscript, read out a long defence 
of the new body, thoroughly argued upon legal grounds. 
He must have known that he was slipping from his 
absolutes: he was addressing a national parliament 
legally deputed and he was pleading for an irregular 
and illegal body that was in successful revolt. He 
excused himself to himself by this thought, that, hut 
for the illegal Commune the absolute political justice 
he demanded could not have arrived. 

This deputation entrusted to his leadership is the 
first of the many evidences, great and small, of the 
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place that was boing thrust on him and of the way his 
contemporaries regarded him. 

When tho now Commune struck a modal in com¬ 
memoration of tho iotli of August they wore careful 
to sond it first of all as a gift or a homage to Robespierre : 
to him that had sat in his little bare room thinking 
of nothing but tho pure right whilo tho people were 
lighting. So men bring food for idols, but at loast this 
food is eaten by tho priests. 

Around Robospierro at this moment there accumu¬ 
lated prints, medals, statuottos, congratulatory addresses, 
which ho could do nothing but prosorvo and arrange, and 
which remained intact, a witness to tho idolatry, when 
they wore sold at auction to strangers aftor Thormidor. 

And here is another ovidonco of his forward move. 

Tho one thing that most decisively emphasised the 
powor of tho now Oommuno was that it, in thoory a 
moro municipal body, undertook to form a tribunal to 
judgo tlio treason of tho Court. This usurpation of 
powor is so illustrative of tho power of I..,.: capital that 
all tho ox trim io acts following tho fall of tho Crown, 1 
all tho establishment of democracy absolute soom un- 
oxpressivo beside it. It protended to a kind of royal 
dignity, to bo a fountain of justice or of vcngoance. 
Had tho Assembly retained a pulso of vitality it would 
havo resisted such an act of sovereignty. So far frorr 
r os on ting it tho Assembly was willing to decree, but a 
week aftor tho fall of the palace, 2 that a tribunal chosen 
by tho city should ho formed. It was oven willing to 
allow the electors of Paris to name tho members of that 
tribunal. It was willing to allow thoir mooting, voting, 

1 There was declared tho Hftma day, by tho Oommuno at least. 
Universal Sutfrago, and the Assembly rut.il'iod tho vote on tho morrow. 
They assumed immediate jurisdiction over all tho buildings and prisons 
of tho capital, protecting tho Louvro, sending thoir victims to La Force. 
They put thoir own oillcors at the gatos. 

* On August 17. 
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and establishing thuir right to judgment that very night 
in t;ho groat room of t.ho town lmll; and when Paris had 
achieved its usurpation and the ballot, was taken as tc 
who should preside at the future trial of the royalists 
that had defended the palace, the first name to appoai 
was that of Robespierre ; Robespierre who hud not pul 
himself forward as a candidate, who was unwilling tc 
take a part so active and so rosjMmsihlo, and who re¬ 
signed at. cmeo the dangerous adieu that, had been pressed 
upon him. 

On the same day it. was Rohospierro who was sonl 
to tho mayor of Lho old and broken nmnioipulity, tc 
his old comrade, Pel,ion, to see whether some agreemenl 
could he come to between what had been the legal powoi 
in the town, and this now llaming insurruetionury thing 
I will not believe that this moment, determined Lh( 
beginning of the quarrel between Potion and Robespierre 
That quarrel was part of the general strain between tin 
Mountain and tho Gironde; a necessary outcome of tin 
divided temper which the Convention was to show 
But it is typical of tho way that, Robespierre was pushec 
on upwards, lie was an ensign before the advance o 
this now radical wedge that, had come in to split Frano 
into tho camps of '93, and to hi' driven by the harnmo 
of tho invasion permanently into tho fabric) of tin 
oountry. 

As this fortune fell upon him, and os ho yielded to 
its opportunity, tho last dust of the old order crumbled 
Lafayotto Heel from his command and was condemns 
by the Parliament that in its old freedom had absolves 
him. Tho department of tho Somme whoso oxooutiv 
had refused to admit the legality of the decrees 0 
this now revolutionary Parisian government, was brokoi 
by tho subservient Assembly and sent, before tho no^ 
high court which tho Commune itself had formec 
Within a fortnight of tho storming of tho palace i 
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was plainly evident that the Republic was born, and to 
Robespierre, I think, it was suit's ted that the perfect 
state lay in sight. This chance bound him to the city 
for ever, and the worship tlio city paid him thrust him 
on towards that function of ruler for which neither he 
nor othors then knew his complete mifittodnoss. 

Tho 26th of August is tho date round which theso 
origins cling, for at that date tho extreme dangor of 
Franco became openly apparent. On that Sunday it 
was known that Longwy on tho rock that overlooks tho 
Irontior had surrondorod. On that Sunday (Yondtio was 
firing the lirst shots) tho Assembly docreod that ovory 
priest that had within a fortnight, neither taken tho oath 
nor voluntarily Hod tho country should bo transported 
to tho colonies. On that Sunday they docreod that any 
discussion of capitulation by any citizon in tho frontier 
towns should ho punished with death. They withdrew 
all weapons from those who would not voluntoor for tho 
frontier; they authorised that vast inquisition of arms 
throughout tho capital which led to the registering, tho 
imprisonment and tho public noting of tho minority 
that had plotted against tho nation. Not knowing what 
lightning the air hold, they prepared tho massacres of 
Soptombur. 

In tho stroke of tho invasion tho Parliament soomod 
to romombor for a moment that it noodod no teaching, 
and was willing on its own account to borrow something 
of tlio energy of (ho times. .Mvon Lamourotto, a bishop 
and tho author of tho futile compromise of a few weeks 
boforo, found it possible to speak tho language of tho 
Rovolution, deplored that some "had oscapod from 
popular justice ” on tho 10th of August, spoko of tho 
unhappy, bewildered, imprisoned Ilapshurg woman as 
" one still atrocious to tho nation ”; called her what sho 
would once have been had she dared, “ tho executioner 
of our country ”; and hi general showed what exaltation 
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tlie mildest liad caught in this new experience. He was 
a priest, and he was astonished and inflamed to find that 
God sometimes permits mere strength to threaten for a 
little while. A disciplined army, a thing that thought 
itself like steel, had passed the frontier and was on the 
straight road to Paris. 

On that same 26th of August began the elections 
for the new Parliament that was so soon to meet and in 
these the fortune of Robespierre remains still rising and 
constant. Paris named its primaries, elected an electoral 
college of a thousand, sent up in that great crowd the 
mass of names that stand for ’93. Robespierre’s own 
section, the Place Yendoine, which (since the last fort¬ 
night had transformed even language) was called the 
“ Place des Piques,” elected him unanimously to the 
college, and elected him president of the primary as 
well. He was ill, 1 partly unable to attend; his name was 
enough. Duplay was elected with him, and in the 
growing madness of that week Paris waited to hear the 
names of its members. 

On the eve of the massacres of September, one hesi¬ 
tates a little where to place this self-observing, undis¬ 
covered mind. I have continually remarked through¬ 
out this book how removed he was from the creative 
passions that surrounded him; how their product, the 
greatest drama of the world, passed by him as a tide 
slips under a mist. It is true of the joys and the gran¬ 
deurs ; it is true also of September. When the irregular 
committee (which, to the eternal hurt of his country, 
Marat inspired) had determined upon the massacres—for 
I believe they were so determined 2 —when Manuel had 

1 He was so excused in the register of the Primary which Hamel saw 
before the war. I believe these records perished with so many others of 
the town archives in the destruction of the H6tel de Ville in 1871. 

a The arguments I find in favour of the exclusive responsibility of 
Marat and his committee will be found on pp. 183-84 of my "Danton," 
and in Appendix iv. pp. 340-46 of the same book. 
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announced to tho Conmnmo tlmt. Verdun was bosietrod: 
when on that same Sunday, the 2nd of September, tho 
chance ordorly came running into tho hall whore they 
woro meeting, and told them that the prisons wore 
invaded, and that a massacre had begun, Robespierre, 
nominally tho loader, forced to ho a leader by his con¬ 
temporaries, might as well not have existed. 

Michelet talks of his “ diving down beneath tho sur¬ 
face and disappearing'’ during those terrible three days. 
That sentence is tho result of too imperfect, a research. 
Robespierre did not, even hide. He was there, he sat 
in tho Commune, he did what, little work ho could in the 
general attempt to prevent the horrible vengeanco; but 
as soon as there appeared a moment for action, all tho 
inaotivo in his constitution plainly showed. 

One single thing remains of what ho did: ho was 
one of throe that were sent t,<> the Temple to bog that no 
attack should bo made upon tiro royal family. Even 
that was hardly an action, for there was no (piostion of 
an attack; tho long hand of tricolour tied all round tho 
town wove a charm about it, and his journey was but a 
formal visit and return. 

All through those terrible three days it was the law 
that the oleetions should proerod. They proceeded as if 
Paris were not assuming her chief responsibility heforo 
history, and as though one of tho groat crimes that 
hamper nations in their passage through time woro not 
threatening to restrict, throughout a century and more tho 
action of liberty. On Monday, the second day of tho 
massacres, tho electoral college mot in the archbishop’s 
palace. The hall was restricted for those thousand men; 
they moved to the Jacobins. On tho Wednesday when 
tho bust of violence was grumbling in tho Btroots, 
they elected Robespierre, not with tho unanimity that 
lator saluted Dun ton, but by a strong majority, tho first 
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deputy for Paris. 1 It was the only decision of the 
day. 

It was th ore for o in Urn atmosphere, and sumnmdod 
by tbo effect of September, that ho entered his Re¬ 
public, and yet it is as a man pure from any reproach 
of September that history must, regard him. Even con¬ 
temporary debate cleared him of a calumny so evidently 
incongruous to his character; the process of research has 
put it beyond any question he was not only innocent of 
the blood; ho was innocent even of comprehending that 
September had broken the ramparts of the new order, and 
had prepared the coalition of Europe, "See what comes 
to these people who dethrone kings ? They booomo 
possessed with devils.” 

The elections of Paris were the final blow that struck 
apart for ovor the Left, (in which Robespierre mingled and 
which he was to lead) from the Gironde. 

On that quarrel hangs the future fortune of tho 
Revolution. And I will therefore beg my reader to per¬ 
mit some analysis of its nature. Its origins have ap¬ 
peared more or less obscurely in my last chapter, because 
it was there necessary to outer into the confused details 
of Robespierre’s public, attitude. When the story of tho 
personality is left aside for a moment, and the general 
field of ’92 is regarded, the salient, relief of the year is 
the contrast, and at. last the opposition of the Girondo 
and the extreme Loft. What was the grievance against 
tho Gironde ? 

It is universally appreciated that men of a high 
political idealism had dilheult or impossible tho disci¬ 
pline necessary to prolonged common action in an 
assembly. Even when the issue is absolutely clear (as 
for instance when it, is tho do fence or the independence of 


1 338 to 187. Thorn worn neatly 4"<> ahstentiuioi, jir..lmttiy thin to the 
fact that the ^reat Uluturhanno wun n«l yet emUui ; 300 m»rtt voted at 


Dantou’s election the next day. 
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one’s country), tlio toncloncy of tho mass to disintegrate 
is apparent; when tlio main principle of common action 
lias boon achieved tho disintegration appears t.o become 
a fatal nocossity, and enthusiasts of this kind that are, as 
it were, picked infantry for a charge, loso tho faculty for 
defending a posit,ion. 

Tho system of party does not rely for its motives, but 
doponds for its bond upon tho distribution of patronage. 
It is deepest rooted where a state is governed by its 
wealthy citizens; throughout tho world, tho permanence, 
tradition, and organisation of the teams of public debate 
are strong in proportion to the magnitude of public sala¬ 
ries, and one might almost add tt> tho unreality of tho 
issues that arc discussed. 

It stands to reason, therefore, that ho who is pos¬ 
sessed of any political eroed, or that, has received a rovo- 
lation of political justice, will bo the worst of materials 
for tho oxerciso of this base and necessary method of 
cohesion. Nor is this all. There is in such passionate 
convictions a potentiality of high differentiation, which is 
the despair of historical philosophy. The apostles, tho 
reformers of every age of conviction, turn that ago to a 
battlefield. It would seem as though the nearer one 
pusbod up towards the central truth which inspires men 
with certitude, and puts their awful energy into tho 
creeds, one got nearer also to the general paradox by 
which that central unity is itself the origin of all differ¬ 
ences, the creator of infinite tones and colours. Whether 
wo are dealing with the irresistible advance of tho 
Christian Church throughout its early development, or 
with the triumph of a political system (as in tlio case of 
the Revolution), or with a profound economic change, 
which may ho the form of our next now development, 
tho advance of such conquerors can never ho like that of 
an army, hut. must always he like that, of a tide; eddy¬ 
ing, self-returning, appreciable only in tho mass, and 
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out of such contradictions conus tho only enduring 
things. 

This tragic part of faith, that, it impels tho most 
violent energies into the smallest details of tho creed is 
\uuhmbtodly the underlying cause of tho groat quarrel 
which had first, arisen in tho debate on the war in De¬ 
cember and January, which had broken out. openly when, 
in the spring. Robespierre and Rrissot had made targets of 
each other in tho Jacobins, and which this high moment of 
tho Revolution forced into its final form compelling either 
faction to attempt, tho destruction of tho other. 

Of the (lirundo as tho chiefs of tho opposition t.ho 
Mountain had been jealous; in tin* Uinmde as crusaders, 
the Mountain had scon contemptible fanatics' -possibly 
allies of t.ho Court. In the Cirontle. political, anil theru- 
forc necessarily intriguing, working through boudoirs, 
and weaving cabals, the Mountain had discerned that 
impure element of compromise, which from t.ho very open¬ 
ing of tho States-(tenoral the extreme Left had fought 
as their prine.ipal enemy. When they met in Madamo 
Roland’s room, Desmoulins and Robespierre knew how 
tho chairs stood round; they knew the footstool. They 
saw Barhamux, Oensonne, Brissot, (tuadot. form a coterio 
ruling them and persuading Franco. 

I have said that, Brissot and Robespierre wort) tho 
two opposite typos upon which wo can fix to appreciate 
tho acerbity of tho struggle. You may also sue it in 
tho broach between the two comrades, Robespierre and 
Return. It is developed and recognised when I tauten, in 
tho garden of the ministry on a famous day in August, 
drives Roland and Servant where he chouses like domes¬ 
tics. All that Uiroiuliu spirit hud depended upon tho 
unrealities of *92, tho restricted suffrage, the uncertain 
power of tho Court., tho upper class tradition of security, 
tho upper-class illusions with regard to tint nature of 
social discipline, and—if tho word convention can be 
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used, of minds so lofty ami umd as those of Vorgniaud, 
Potion, and Isnard - upon (ho upper-class convention that 
nun mors aro in so mo part, a chief component of political 
talent. 

The ioth of August, had brought, all t.ho realities of 
the inner tires to the surface, and in the test of sheer 
democracy the Gironde receded, took on t.ho defensive. 
The Mountain grow and turned master. 

Until the loth of August t.ho forces of either were in 
groat part allied. All t.ho quarrels at. the Jaeoliitis, all the 
contempt or envy, on the one hand, against the men who 
sat round Madame Roland against. ” the drawing-room” 
— on tho other all t.ho hatred or disdain of statesmen for 
extremists had been, in t.ho main, interior t.o tho general 
action of the Revolution. Roth factions had exercised their 
principal energies in wafehing, at last in com hating the 
Crown. It was t.ho Gironde, not the Mountain, that had 
launched Paris at the Kin;; on tho 20th of Juno; it was 
neither t.ho one nor the ot her that, had forced the Tuilories ; 
each could accuse tlm other of violence and demagogy, 
each could ace.use the other of hesitation. Roth wore 
united against, an enemy that, might overwhelm them 
with tins first success of Rrunswick: tho tiuou armed 
in tho Tuilories, the monarchy upright, menacing •t.ho 
ond of all t.hoir common creations. Tho loth of August 
in destroying this common enemy destroyed the bond. 
It was apparent that, the Gironde survived, and that the 
full victory of its republican theory was too groat for its 
temper to hoar. Roland, with his white hair and vener¬ 
able, quiet, voice, reminded one of nothing hut tho past: 
Vergniaud had t.ho good manners of oratory, I10 was a 
great gentleman by right of tho quality of his genius: 
there could he felt in him the future Defender of t.ho 
King. Rrissot, was the intrigue of early 'tj 2 , blundering 
on into a time as little, tilted for intrigue as molten 
motal is to chiselling; Gmulct was tho personal quarrul 
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of March carried on into September; Isnartl, in a time 
that was listening from day t.n day for the lunvs of a fresh 
disaster, stood for the forgotten fever in which war had 
been determined. 

Therefore throughout. August, Robespierre and all tho 
Mountain had deliberately mixed with the insurrectionary 
Commune; had taken a species of delight, in asserting 
its authority over tho dying Legislative Assembly. It 
was tho opportunity for revenge, or perhaps, in Robes* 
pierre’s own case (and he was the most determined 
opponent of reconciliation), the opportunity for imposing 
a complete democracy upon men who by their view ami 
manner, if not by their professions, diverted and eorruptod, 
as ho thought-, tho republican spirit. Already the accusa¬ 
tion of “ Federalism," of weakening the country by an 
excessive local autonomy, of not. grasping tho peril of 
Franco, had been launched against them ; already they 
bad begun to chafe against, the Coninmiiti 1 ami to accuse 
tho Mountain of arbitrary violence, when the massacres of 
September came, to brand all that, division in deep upon 
tho soul. Terror, disgust., tho senso of I he provinces behind 
thorn, led the Gironde to a definite attack on Paris, to n 
policy of separating Paris out. as a criminal, and therefore 
inevitably to a policy of decentralisat ion: invasion or m: 
invasion. Paris answered with t.hu Fleet ions. Slut chose 
her primaries four days before the massacres. Site began 
voting at their close, she voted on for close on a fortnight 
moreand she did not. repudiate the slaughter. 

I have said that Robespierre hud nothing to do with 
tho lynching. It is true of practically all the, Mountain 
Still the twenty-four whom Paris elected wore very nuarl) 
tho list of tho Ami du I'euph-, and Marat himself waj 

1 They broke the Cwimoma. Then they repealed their vote; titer 
later, on AugUKfc 30, they aumtnuwul It to the bar of tho Aimembly, am 
then they gave way for the second time. 

* Till the 19th. 
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0I10KO11 seventh. The great misunderstanding which ended 
in the Torror had been launched with a suflicient cause. 
The pure eyes of the (lirondo could become-—as they 
remained to the scuilbld •indignant eyes condemning 
outrage: the conquering energy of the Mountain could 
scorn a sword of justice in the hand of the Republic, 
cutting down treason and rebellion within, parrying and 
guarding on the border. 

From the first meeting of the Convention with closed 
doors and under empty galleries in the empty hall of the 
Tuilorios, from the first public session when they trooped 
into the Manege and saw the Legislative melt out and 
lapse into the streets, 1 there appeared in .Robespierre the 
ono thing then necessary to his success; ho admitted vio¬ 
lence and fell in with the spirit, of his supporters. 

lie was conspicuously lacking in all that, we know in 
history to belong to leaders. He abhorred their peculiar 
vicos; ho had net, so much as heard of their principal 
qualities. The communion that your loader has with 
men, his corporate character, was a thing utterly unknown 
to Robespierre, it could have found no place in las 
exclusive and positive logic. The leader’s vague but 
irresistible mandate seemed t,o him non-existent, a fiction 
of parasites; the loader’s necessary seizure of power, when, 
in special dangors, the organised mass demands anima¬ 
tion and unison, seemed to him a common usurpation. 
Throughout the Revolution the men who had something 
in them of that magic of the leader he suspected, tracked, 
and, if ho could, destroyed. Ho saw it and hated it in 
Dumourioz, ho tasted it and opposed it in Vorgniaud. 
Perhaps later the jar of it in Duntnn led him to the betrayal 
of that friend. The men that sum up other men and 
ovoko loyalty must sin in two ways, by the concupiscence 

1 The outgoing and incoming I’ftrHuments wore curiously careful to 
maintain a continuity of authority. With the King a prisoner and the 
permanent ofllciala in disorder, it was a necessity. 
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of power and l>y the fondness for boon companions; they 
come to iind in eitlicr vice a necessary food. They 
exist by an insatiate superiority, and they enlarge and 
temper this insolence by a gonial lenience for, and com¬ 
monly a participation in. the feast, of the senses. Both 
these sins were odious to Robespierre, lie was designed 
unicpiely to register and to express: ho could nuvor 
inspire. Yet ho became a hind of leader he led more 
than armies; at last he all but imposed a religion. 

This paradox is the theme of every page in which 
his name appears. It proceeded, as I have said con¬ 
tinually throughout this hook, from the sharp and deep 
impression which one face of his metallic spirit had 
struck into the popular mind. Tim people took his 
name, put it; up for a Lahti nun, and under the veil of 
the name they raised the man himself; hut something 
more was needed to produeo the short, aeeidont of his 
final pro eminence. Ho had to avoid tho cheeks that; 
would have diverted so gradual and insistent a pro¬ 
gression as was his towards power. How was it that 
in '89 he avoided the oHieiulism to whieh hu was tempted 
and which would have buried him? In '90 that he 
kept the sympathy of the priests? In ’91 that, he 
restrained tho Jacobins ? In early \)2 that he could 
oppose the war? There was in all that precaution an 
clement of political intrigue and, at last., of ambition, 
but, much the must of it, was the chance of his character, 
His temper made the statesmen Ids enemies; thoit 
enmity forced him into the channel that led straight tc 
'94; the pressure of that enmity forbade the least diver- 
goneo. 

So new a circumstance, fortunate for tho moment 
preserved tho dominion of Robespierre by permitting 
him to abandon his reserve, his hitter generalities and 
Ids innuendoes of the earlier part, of the year. Paris 
demanded champions; the Gironde, which was the 
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majority of the Convention, the executive powor, the 
provinces---almost the Republic---el 1 urged against the 
deputation of Paris; the twonty-four, Robespierre 
undertook the defonco, anti that with an extraordinary 
unity of action; ho let everything leavo his mind savo 
tho interost of a ceaseless direct al.tack upon tho coterie 
of tho Rolands and tho weaving into that attack of his 
ancient formula;. 

In this ho had no rival, lie was alono with the 
pooplo. Marat, without weight or balanco, giving plea¬ 
sure only to fools and even by finds never followed: 
Marat, who had not hesitated to conceive the massacres of 
September, was not a target. lie had to ho killed boforo 
ho could bo deified. The Girundo made him a butt or 
hold him up as an excuse for their violence, but oven 
wore he overthrown (as fivo months lat,or they would 
havo overthrown him by trial); oven were ho murdered 
(as ton months later ho was murdered), Marat’s fall was 
not the fall of tho Mountain. .Panton was occupied in 
tho larger things, lie was reaping the fruits of Vahny, 
attempting to preserve the neutrality of England; his 
mind was full of the armies, ho was weary of tho crisis 
that paralysed tho Convention; ho would havo recon¬ 
ciled. 

.Robespierre alono was plunged and absorbed in that 
political struggle, lie aoeeptod tlio burden of Paris and 
took upon his misshapen shield with unalterable fixity of 
purposo all tho spears of tho Gironde, while outside his 
mind, unheeded, rushed tho autumn of '92. 

Hero, as in ovory written attempt to oxplain the 
man, one must omit tho background. Yet it is perhaps 
tho groatost picturo in history; the first rising of tho 
nation, tho armies driven to tho frontier boforo the south¬ 
westerly gales of that autumn, tho charges under tho torn 
sky of Jomappos. 

Those things passed bosido him in his self-absorption, 
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and oven in that, great time it. is only in debate and 
writing and through t.ho mind that you find him re¬ 
vealed. 

Valiny passed; the invasion was thrust bae.k homo; 
the cheers and singing of Jonmppes ran through Paris; 
Dumourioz, turned to an idol, was planning what miracles 
of exterior polities might, be worked with his victorious 
and ragged army- running to Paris to intrigue, driving 
back to the frontier to intrigue. Kurupe, both central and 
remote, was being sucked into tho whirlpool of what, was to 
bo a universal war. But. Robespierre, all tho mornings, sat 
in the little room above the carpenter's shed writing ol 
himself and democracy; all tins afternoons pursued tho 
tireless theme at the Mam-go; all the evenings reiterated it 
at the Jacobins: preaching self and equality and giving 
tho Gironde the blows that Paris delighted to see given. 

New expressions came to his pen. Names, insults, 
and direct venom; a habit extraneous to his character, 
It was one of those moments of extreme vigour that 
diversified his progress, a recollection of the last week 
of Arras, of the nights of July \j I in the club. And 
to the natural heat, of such a moment a long memory ui 
accusation and domestic humiliation added tho personal 
note: awoke vanity a lit.tie and stirred him. 

Bor, as I have said, it was his enemies that, put this 
new power into him. 

Consider tho nature of his experience and tho nature 
of Ids Hollering beneath it., during this past year of 
1792. Commonly silent, when the radicals had met in 
tho spring at t.ho Hotel Britt unique and made a court for 
Madame Roland; knowing that, in his frequent, ahsenoo, 
after his oarly departures, ho was mentioned only for 
his awkwardness in such good company; less virile than 
these Buzots and young Barharoux, tmgeiiiul, pretentious, 
ho had in their presence something of what, t.ho poor 
fool in tho houses of tho rich shame, self-defence, and 
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secret angers. Consider also with wluit profound sincerity 
lie suspeetod all that world. If lie, a virtuous man, was 
so ridiculous, whore was their virtue ? lie noticed their 
ologanco, thoir memories of society; ho saw them 
plotting combinations and policios together. He saw 
that hiding of self which is peculiar to good breeding. 
Absolute sincerity tempered in a sharp creed is like a steel 
instrument of surgery. With this he probed the falsity 
of Pumouriez; lie laid bare the inner norvo of meddle¬ 
someness that inspired Brissot’s activity, and ho remained 
silent. Thoy know that ho knew them. 

Those men had become the ministry. Tho Rolands 
bad boon installed in their magnificent Hotel of tho Homo 
Oflico in tho Kuo Neuvo dos Befits Champ. Thoro had 
been modest banquets, stoical splendours, many servants 
and lights round the table of tho Gironde. Thoy had boon 
power, when lie bad behind him only a Baris without votes, 
the leadership of the Jacobins and tho adoration of simple 
men. Then came tho war, the war that tho Girondins made, 
and that ho had consistently opposed. It had gone ill. The 
populace had risen under the menace of Brunswick and 
overthrown tho Court,, and, in the rush, destroyed also 
tho platform on which tho gentlefolk and tho docent 
philosophers had built up an Utopia. The populace had 
lifted up suddenly to a great eminence all chat ho 
represented and led: ho could not forbear from rovongo, 
and tho men who belonged to tho Rolands could not 
forbear from at,tacking him, from destroying him if 
possible, lest his immense popularity should mako him a 
master, and (hoy and their Republic should bo drownod 
in tho Hood of Baris. 

Brissot, in tho Pairiute Frun^aix , 1 at tho very opening 
of tho Republic, on tho 22nd of September, raised 
an alarm against him, spoke of the “ Demagogues ”: 
Buzot, two days later, in the open Parliament asked “ If 
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they woro tho .slaves of tho members h>r Paris,” urgof 
ami carried a committee to watch ami menace Paris 
demanded a guard from tho departments; and salt 
all this, turning t,o t-lio benches ot tho Mountain, ant 
thrusting out a gesture against, Robespierre. La Source 
asked, " What, was Paris more t han any other depart- 
mont?” Robeequi, on the saint' day, tho j5t.l1 (it was tlu 
stormiest of tho early debates), said in so many words 
* Wo know the truth at Marseilles : a party aims al 
tho dictatorship and Robespierre is its head." 

Robespierre accepted tho challenge. Hitherto, sinct 
tho 1 oth of August, ho had but agreed with th< 
Commune and shown himself a frank partisan of tlu 
oily which ho represented. Now he consented to hecoim 
a weapon and to strike at. the heart of the provineiu 
clique in which Paris discovered ineilieienoy, lukewarm¬ 
ness, disintegrating federalism, tho loss of the Slate 
llis action was tin* easier because his enemies fell iuU 
tho error common to passion tiny expressed tendencio: 
and general dangers as facts and particular perils 
Robespierre was as yet lmt an enormous reputation : the* 
tried to prove against him, as in a court of law, tin 
absurd charge of tyranny and attempted dictatorship 
Jlo was senior member of the group that included Marat 
they attempted to fasten on him tho horror of September 
To rebut such charges was an easy triumph. He bean 
Robooqui out, noted him like a lawyer, took the trilmno 
and, as an athlete a weight, sustained irony for two hours 

“It was gootl for the Republic and worthy of Marseille: 
that, any danger of preponderance should ho watched aiu 
extinguished as it rose. Uuboeqm had thought, to dis¬ 
cover that danger, and had named its author, Tin 
principal safeguard of the Republic was this heroi< 
jealousy and suspicion." 

lie spoke prodigiously of himself and all ho hat 
dono for the Revolution, Ho was careful in hii 
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dilation and touolied ovory onomy with the point 
x rapior: to Potion in tho chair ho recalled 
•' friendship, but ho smilod unploasantly as he 
Hod it. 'Every interruption of tho majority ho 
out with pationco. Ho took up tho thread of 
spooch whom tho protest was spoilt, laboured and 
coded in making tho masters of tho Convention 
ivilous. Ho advertised his person to tho hundreds of 
obscure deputies that had come up from tho provinces 
or tho terror of September; that had boon taught t.o 
Paris—and Robespierre as tho master of Paris, 
so men eamo round a little later; their influence 
im to support tho Mountain; they bognn to woakon 
G irondo. 1 

Xliis 25th of September was then, in spito of tho 
mating majority, an open victory for Robespierre, 
mg Barbaroux, “ Barbaroux of Marseilles ” (who 
co of himself in tho third person, a noblo trick), 
ported Robocqui: quoted a chaneo phrase of Panis 
» liohospierre would make a good dictator. It foil Hat., 
g^niaud himself could not save tho Gironde from the 
efc of tho debate. Robespierre wont forward. He 
irgod over tho Jacobins; ho caused them that day 
eogin their proscriptions by tho exclusion of Brissot. 
Bolt himsolf in tho saddle; called up his brother and 
or from Arras; established his whole household and 
small accumulation of its fortune in tho house of 
lino St. Honord. lie began to issuo his lengthy 
:nal, “ Lottors to my Constituents/’ by which ho could 
into touch with tho support of tho whole city as in tho 
Lvontion ho touched the galleries with his voice, and 
sivod from them, as it were, tho ratification of Paris. 

It is oharacloriatio of Robespierre that the bent notes on which to 
odneo this Roone and speech arc contained in Rnbonplorro's own 
<unt in tho first number of his *’Letter to iny Oonimtuonts.*’ There 
also, however, tho Monilcur and the Dilate of the day. 
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It in impossible to omit a reference to thtj.su papers 
His indefatigable pen, his uloso bout attitude of the 
spectacled writer, his endless phrasing stootl out from 
all the worths of thorn. " It is not, enough to overthrow ji 
throne : tmr business is to raise upon its ruins a holy 
otpiality and the impivseriptiblu rights of man. One 
empty word does not. create a republic; it, is made rather 
by the character of its citizens. The soul of the Republic 
is virtue, that is, the love of one's country and a large- 
hearted devotion that merges private into public interests,” 
and so forth, for nearly thirty pages. Save when ho b 
describing his own speech, he is reiterating all the 
commonplaces of the liberals, the exact phrases el 
early ’92, of 'y 1, of '90. Thu interest of it hues net 
so much in the evidence it affords of his one incessant 
note, us in the quality of the public, attention that never 
wearied of it. it is only in times of high fervour 
approaching delirium that, humanity can tolerate such 
repetitions. So in “revivals” men and won mu sway 
ecstatic to phrases they have heard a thousand times. 

All October ho maintained the steady fire of hb 
pamphlets, the pressure of the club upon the Parliament 
Dumourioz returning victorious, ho consented to embrace 
him in a famous scene; he took care to avoid th< 
trail of Marat, ho concentrated upon the (Jimmie. lb 
spoke little at the Convention, hut. aft er standing ovoi 
the deputies for a month as the menace uf Paris, lu 
provoked a second secure on the 29th of October 
Again I10 listened with patience to the (Jiroude and 
ho replied again at great length and with insistent, and 
controlled acidity to the long diatribe of Louvet; lu 
had the triumph of hearing himself defmilely accused 
of attempting power. lie put. off for a week the 
solemn defence in whose ritual he delighted, and whoi: 
the day came, on the 5 th of November, he issued from 
the ordeal to tho applause of Paris in the galleries. By ? 
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vote nearly unanimous tho Parliament', left, him innocent,; 
in t.lio evening, as his custom was, ho went, to the Jacobins 
to hammer in the blow. The occasion was too groat, for 
him to tell his own triumph. Merlin of Thionvillo and 
Manuel gave tins opic of the day under the smile of Joan- 
Bon St. Andre in the chair : all the radicals. And who 
was the last to bring his homage V (hinder of the Aube, 
the unknown man who was in Thormidor to drag down 
Kobospiorro with a Phrase. 

I have no space to give in full the rear-guard action 
that the Gironde fought after this defeat. November is 
full of it. Bouvet, to whom the Parliament, had refused 
the right of reply--—so utterly had his attack failed — 
published a ridiculous pamphlet called “ Robes pi orro and 
his Royalists”: Roland sent it out broadcast at the public 
expo,use. 1 The newspapers of the Gironde, wealthy and 
ollicial, continued more moderately than before but with 
ecpial insistence to strike at the pedestal that supported 
Robespierre; but though the Gironde was the Govern¬ 
ment, and (a fact, not without, importance) the last tradi¬ 
tion of culture, the great, party could neither weaken the 
man nor the city that, opposed it. Paris filtered, as it 
were, into the Gonvontion; its central information the 
colour of passion it, leant to that, knowledge; the more 
exact memories it possessed of flic King’s treason, of 
the nature of the old and discredited compromise, affected 
thoso provincials. Deputies lodging scattered up and 
down Paris suspected the capital less and absorbed more 
of its temper. Day by day and debate by debate small 
groups and individuals broke oil’ from the majority upon 
which the power of the Girondms depended. 

Here is an anecdote that shows the kind of resistance) 
the party mot with in its now methods of self-defence 

1 Among other places, to Arms, The town council, proud that ono 
follow-oitiaen of theirs should b® 00 famous, replied to Koland in a very 
angry letter. 
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and tho kind of thing that- ultimately mined it. Goraai 
was editing his " ( ourrier of tin- S3 departments’' 01 
tho lines that his elapie demanded, regularly attacking 
the senior member for Paris. He suffered iVem an ilUi 
sien eommun lo editors and believed as lie wrote that hi 
was but a mouthpieee of the people, yet, hi; believnt 
ho e.ouhl say what he eho:,e and t liat, it would still hi 
the people that were sa\ iug it. A shoek roused hin 
from sue.h complaeeney. 

His paper received a letter (printed on the 14l.l1 0 
November) asking why Robespierre was attacked suddenl 
aft,or a particular date. The writer was a .subscriber fro 11 
the foundation of the paper: he had read (hurras all the.s 
three years writing the regular praises of the typien 
revolutionary, and he did not understand the ohungt 
(torsas could not answer the truth; perhaps ho hard! 
recognised it himself. He could not- say, " Von see, w 
of the Gironde are poets, with a tine \ i.sion of our gnneruu 
and espial repuhlie ; we are gentlemen, wo hate, violent; 
and we are good orators and statesmen: we are. menace' 
by the position of the Convention in this turbuleii 
capital, and the vast popularity of Robespierre in t.lui 
capital frightens us. We must, break it. if we e.ai 
Moreover, wo fmd his chewier exasperating; he is 
dtU'nt to a creed, and ho has joined anti will lend til 
party of massacre." (torsas e.mdd imt, 1 say, plead i 
this fashion, ho I10 simply answered (in his Ratio of th 
20th) that, “lb; with his own ears had heard Rwhespion 
talking of God to a crowd." Imagine the elloet. of sue 
a reply upon tho worthy rilizeu tt> whom it might 1 
addressed 1 Out; thing the Gimudinn failed in, and 
wan thoir ruin, They could never touch and feel if 
people. 1 

1 For imitation, Mmhtrno Ilolnnd, the daughter of a. Hiimtl nhnptcnqi 
and artisan, complain* on tliu auprtutm night of her atrna of tho nmolt 
tho crowd. 
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Of fifty such piecos of journalism I cliooso one other, 
bccauso it expresses with admirable oxaetitudo tho com¬ 
plaint against .Robespierre. It is not just; it neglects 
the sincerity tliat dominated and still absorbed Robes¬ 
pierre's temptations of vanity or ambition; it proceeds 
from the pen of a man in tho Luorotian tradition of 
Didorot, grandly indignant with religions, and irritated 
tliat tbo name of God should still linger so tenaciously. 
But tbo man was very groat, and bo lias driven bis ohisol 
in deep. It is Condorcot's. 

“. . . And there arc some who ask why there arc 
always so many women hanging round Robespierre: at 
bis bouso, in tho galleries of the Jacobins and of tho 
Convention. It is because this Revolution of ours is a 
religion, and Robespierre is leading a sect therein. Ho is 
a priest at tho bead of his worshippers. . . . Robespierre 
proaclies ; Robespiorro censures ; I10 is furious, grave, 
molunclioly, exalted—all coldly; his thoughts flow regu¬ 
larly, bis habit,s aro regular; he thunders against the rich 
and tbo groat; be lives on next to nothing; ho has no 
necessities. Ho has but one mission—to speak, and ho 
speaks unceasingly; lie creates disciples . . . ho has 
every character, not of tho maker of a religion, but of tbo 
originator of an opinion ; I10 lias an ascetic reputation 
about him ... lie talks of God and of Providence; bo 
calls bimsolf tbo friend of tbo humble and tbo weak; bo 
gets himself followed by women and by the poor in spirit; 
bo gravely receives their adoration. . . . IIo is a priost, 
and will novor bo other than a priest. . . .” 1 

That is how Oondoreot saw, despised, and was op¬ 
pressed under tho rising fame of a man who was destined 
to catch Franco, as lie had caught Paris, under tho singular 

1 Ilumol quotes all this at grout length (ii. 522), and, wlmt is very 
remarkable, ho here admits one of tho few sober eritieisms made upon Ida 
hero. Tho original oanay may bo road in full in tho C/uontytto de Pari* 
for the 9th November 1792. 
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know it when they fall to tho common condition of 
the world. 

For Louis, then, all in tlioso Docombcr and January 
days bocamc the trouble of being an ordinary man in 
adversity, tlio sadness of reality, tho reality of winter 
daylight, of long nights without sloop, of rain, and almost 
of dospair. But for religion it would have boon despair. 
Louis, accusod, tried, condemned, fell back upon the one 
character in him that gave stuff to his unfortunato small¬ 
ness—he became simplo, and in his calamity his simplicity 
grow conspicuous. When, on the 1 ith of December, he 
had first appeared boforo tho Convention, it was after a 
morning in which ho had breakfasted with his wifo and 
children, in which he had played a quiet game with his 
little son, in which he had insisted upon petty but pathetic 
details in tho matter of his clothing, in the matter of his 
right to privacy. He had gone out into tho dmzlo pain¬ 
fully, unshaven, stooping, and pale, still gross in body, 
his brown coat his principal care, and had said little as 
they drovo to tho Parliament. 

Seatod boforo tho Convention he had rofusod to 
admit his signatures to a hundred documents wlioro his 
hand was only too plainly apparent; it was puerile, but 
so human that tho chord of pity was again touched. 
Onco ovon lie did admit his hand, at tho foot of some 
pension or bribery or othor, saying that “that was in¬ 
deed his signaturo, for it was an act of charity." It was 
imbocilo, but no ono could fail to see tho plain man 
instructed by lawyers. 

When ho returned under tho rain from tho Parlia¬ 
ment, Chaumotto, tho most bit tor journalist of tho republi¬ 
cans, tho socrotary of tho now Commune, sat hesido him 
in tho carriage, and tho King was still more an ordinary, 
unfortunato man. 

They spoke a few words upon tho bread they wero 
eating—unhappy communion. Tho King, fatigued, loft 
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(driven by tbo necessities of a common roligion or of 
politics) undertake Ins defence, can never resist the 
temptation to a gross unreasonableness. They will pro- 
sont his sufferings to you continually: they will take for 
granted with a smile or with a violent ellipsis of indigna¬ 
tion, that no proofs of his guilt exist. They postulate 
innoeonco, refuse to plead, anti harp day after day upon 
his punishment. So it was with lands, but a man 
would bo over-bitter who in those days of ours, now that 
the quarrel against monarchy has been so thoroughly 
settled, should grudge him the unreasoning consolation 
of loyalty that ho received. 

To deny that he had boon guilty of treason is simply 
to deny tbo right of a nation to safeguard its own 
dofonoe, and to deny that the executive is the servant 
of tho national, interest. But. there was in the cere¬ 
monial of the old monarchy which has now departed 
from Europe something which could easily disturb an 
intellect so inlirm; nor will any one who values justice 
deny that the man who brought such incalculable mis¬ 
fortunes upon bis country bad acted on bis lights of 
honour, had avoided a broach between his own soul and 
the judgment of God. Tho caricaturists did well when 
they represented him in every ignominious detail, yet 
passing into Paradise. 

Tho day came for his death, and again imdor clouds 
that had covered tho sky throughout that month, pur¬ 
sued by tho damp, unwholesome chill that for a month 
had boon the atmosphere of his tragedy, ho went out of 
life under all tho circumstances which can most; throw 
man back upon himself: there is something naked and 
therefore sublimo in his departure. 

Against this set what had happened to tho man who 
as a bey eighteen years before bad road that spnooh to 
his young King in the premier college of tho university. 
Illusion surrounded Robespierre throughout that trial; 
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the illusion that he was in some way a victim, the illu¬ 
sion that the Commune was the nation, and could rightly 
press upon the Parliament, the illusion that the people 
whose hold over the executive was still a dogma at the 
back of his mind, was in this special case forbidden from 
judging (for he knew by how vast a majority the nation 
was opposed to the death of the King), the illusion that his 
consistent opposition to the penalty of death could in the 
case of a character like his own find an exception for a 
despot—that inconsistency was to lead him to watch the 
Terror unmoved, and perhaps to use it as a weapon. 
Above all he suffered the illusion that a man can bargain 
with his own faith and yet remain all himself. 

When, in the last days of November, Cambon had 
proposed the suppression of the salaries of the Church— 
on the same occasion that Danton, just off for the armies, 
made his short and famous defence of popular religion— 
Robespierre insisted that the way out of their difficulties, 
financial and all, was the immediate arraignment of the 
King. 1 

Five days later, on the 3rd of December, he de¬ 
livered in the Convention his principal speech upon the 
culpability of Louis. 

Already he had passed down so many steps in his 
lapse from the character of his part. He had already 
found his ambitions. He had defended the Commune 
against the Legislative in August like a partizan; ho 
had turned quite suddenly to a ritual use of the word 
“ Republic ”; he, the opponent of the war, had illogically 
flattered the lyrical enthusiasm that prepared Yalmy— 
an enthusiasm he did not comprehend, and which- yet he 
consented to serve. So now in an even and unaccented 
speech there appeared incongruously his determination to 

1 The speech also contains a further example of his regular support of 
the priests. I omit it because it would only interrupt the purely political 
action with which I am here concerned. 
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bo tlio Lector of tho now republican world, in which I10 
so bittorly onvicd tho (lirondins their placo of rheto¬ 
ricians, and of which ho was jealously to watch for a 
short tin 10 Pnnton, as tho powerful executive. Tims ho 
speaks of tho necessity “ of disregarding tho kings, and of 
considering' only tho establishment of liberty and of a 
republic.” lh>r the first time in his life ho pormittod 
to pass his lips tho demand for tho death of a 
man. 

It is by no accident that for throo yoars of increasing 
violonco ho almost alone of tho revolutionaries had novor 
threatened death oven in tho vaguest terms; had not 
spoken of tho sword of tho law, nor cried with Isnard 
that tho axo of tho Revolution awaited traitors. It was 
consistent with his whole mintl, with the whole develop¬ 
ment of his youth, to find such things repugnant; it was 
consistent also with that hesitation ho always had in 
leaving principles to speak of men. II,is demand for 
doath, therefore, though upon this first occasion it was 
exceptional though it was with regard to wlmt ho sin- 
coroly did believe to be tho greatest of political crimes, 
and an occasion never to bo repeated, yet certainly bad 
something in it of deflection from the very narrow path 
and strait which ho had followed since first ho road his 
Rousseau alone in tho fields by tho Soarpo; and into 
that deflection the ambitions of his now leadership 
undoubtedly entered as a cause. 

A day or two later bo dose,ended to permitting at 
tho Jacobins the destruction of tho hast of Miraboau; 
Duplay proposed it — (ho can hardly have done so of his 
own initiative); Robespierre in a kind of false enthusiasm 
supported a proposition of which he was not improbably 
tho author. But even here when ho was doing what a 
crowd willed, his lack of proportion and his abstraction 
appeared, for in denoune.ing Miraboau ho must also 
deuounoo Holvotius, whoso bust stood somewhere in tho 

l 



hall, and whom ho remembered Rousseau to have 
bated. 1 

The Gironde noted and laughed. They dragged 
back into the light, the forgotten day when Robespierre 
had proposed the Pantheon for Miraheau’s funeral, and 
Robespierre, in tlm meshes of his new self e.ontradie.tion 
was at the pains to publish a laborious and hardfj 
successful apology. 

The attitude upon whieh l am now insisting con 
tinned throughout the trial of the King. He seemed or 
one occasion to argue like any Herbert in favour of ai 
immediate and arbitrary exeetition, and became for i 
moment, the target of a violent and physical opposilioi 
in the Parliament. The hold that lie was getting upoi 
that mol) of Paris for which tho Girondins had concuivot 
a terror and an abomination, pointed him out already a 
a possible master, and when Guailet, arousing him of i 
kind of despotism, forced Robespierre to a protest, tha 
protest was met. by repeated threats of arrest from al 
sides of the hull, but. tho extreme Left: a curious ru 
hearsal of a scone that was in eighteen months to desire; 
him. Hu was driven from the tribune, came up into i 
again, received some support from the Mountain to wind 
such scenes were lending cohesion and discipline, re 
aliirmod his demand for the King’s immediate trial, an 
ended his unsuccessful speech in a silence, which porhap 
his own calm had in a fashion imposed upon, hi 
opponents. 

When Louis appeared at. the bar Robespierre defondo 
tho action of tho Commune in the rigour of the imprisor 
ment it had imposed upon the King. On the 23rd c 
December, three days before the date of the King’s seoon 


time at the Jacobins, say mg that those who might upo 


1 Ho fljmmt l’ritsHtUy, of whom im know, I jjmnime, rmithar good ru 
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that occasion appoar to promote delay sliould bo trontod 
as suspocts, that those oven should bo treated as suspects 
who did not actively vote Tor immediate condemnation* 
He was oven at tho pains of ridiculing tho defence made 
by Dosczo, and on the 27th, in a speech of execssivo 
length, ho hammered round his main point, that had the 
King boon an ordinary criminal with such proof of 
treason against him, any court would have settled the 
mattor in twenty-four hours. Ho treated with an angry 
contempt tho proposition that the judgment of Louis 
should bo referred to a popular veto, and his bitterness 
was groator because ho knew that he was plunging deeper 
and deeper info contradictions of himself. There was a 
note of threatening never hoard before from his lips, and 
only to reappear long after when he had become some¬ 
thing of a master. <l Citizens, it is to be decided whether 
you are rebels or the benefactors of humanity." When 
it was cast up against him that this demand for an 
immediate and summary vengeance was that of but a 
small minority in the nation, ho throw away all his past 
for an hour and defended such minorities; spoke like 
any don of “ the virtue which is always to bo discovered 
in minorities." 

The road he had taken drove him into more sophistry; 
of all methods the most naturally odious to a consistent 
man. 

That attifudo of Paris and of Robespierre was 
answorod in tho most famous of Vergniaud’s speeches. 
It has boon turned into a defence of tho King. It was 
not that It was the hesitation of a man who can soo 
many things at once, and who fears immediate decisions. 
Ho know Europe. Ho saw tho approach of madness 
ovor tho nation, the great ring of wars. Ho hoard tho 
crios in the street against the King, tho pressure of 
tho crowd, and with tho present,intent that haunted all 
tho Girondo ho felt tho shadow of death swoop over the 
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hall us t,lio mob rolled past, outside. IIo had haunting 
him as ho spoko that, terrible iiiitorat.o Gomnumo o 
’93, the great, iiumaco to all tho oldor timu and tin 
Girondins for all thoir democracy were tho spirit ant 
culture of the oldor time. That (•ommuno was sitting 
and watching a mile away. At Vorgniaud and all 0 
his, all tho balancing (liromlo, tho scornful suspicion! 
of tho Loft wore thrown in one phrase, " Remember tin 
sense of justice', that, is still somewhere in you, like i 
lamp left in a tomb.” 1 To the Loft- those great moi 
seemed cowards because they halted a little bofori 
Ikiropo arming and tho plunge into ’93. 

It was tho afternoon of the 15th of January. Tin 
meagre light of winter hud already laded, tho throe groa 
groups of eandles hung lit over tho immonso hall. Tin 
last of the discussion limped on past tho dinnor-houi 
and after they had dined, tho women of tho Palais Royal 
tho coterie of tfgalitr, trooped in to tarnish what wa 
most convinced and ascetic in the Republic with tlioi 
venal and corrupt applause. Tho rich of tho faction 0 
Orleans sat there together determined on death. Fo 
one of them, Lo Peletier do Saint,-Kargeau, death waito< 
also. IIo was stabbed for his vote in a cafe of tho Palai 
Royal, and on his musk that was modelled after doatl 
thoro still lies the smile of his birth and riches, 

A roll-call of names began and a veto from ouch wa 
demanded. 

Robespierre came among tho first by the accident c 
his election, tho senior member for Paris, lie had no 
so far caught, nor did ho ever so far catch, the vigour 1: 
tho groat renewal as to achieve terseness; so who: 
Vorgniaud, presiding, called out, " Robespierre, M and who 
thoro was demanded of him (as of every member proson 
in turn) an exact expression of his reasons for his vot< 
ho lapsed into tho literary verbosity which had suito 

1 The phrwHi in St. Juat'a. 
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the discussions of the year before, but which were so 
grotesquely out of place upon this terrible occasion when 
they could only recall his older and more consistent self. 
Of what kind must that man have been to have persisted 
even under the spell of tragedy in such long phrases as 
these ? The importance of the occasion compels me to 
transcribe them. They are commonly neglected and 
very well worthy of remembrance. There is no space to 
give them in full. 

“ I have no taste for long speeches upon selt-evident 
matters. They are of a sinister augury for the fortunes 
of liberty. I have ever made it a special point to leave 
aside the distinctions of logomachy, which only appear 
when there is a desire to evade the logical consequences 
of some recognised principle. I have never learned the 
art of dividing my political existence in such fashion as 
to find in myself two separate functions, that of the 
judge and that of the statesman. I am incapable of so 
outraging reason and justice as to regard the life of a 
despot as being of greater weight than that of common 
citizens, and of putting my intellect to the rack in order 
to save the greatest of criminals from a fate which the 
law pronounces against crimes far less grave, and which 
the law has already inflicted upon his accomplices. I 
will remain inflexible against oppressors, because I re¬ 
main compassionate for the oppressed. I know nothing 
of tbat humanity which is for ever sacrificing whole 
peoples and protecting tyrants. The sentiment which 
drove me to beg from tho Constituent Assembly the 
abolition of capital punishment, is the very same which 
to-day drives me to ask for its special application to tho 
arbitrary ruler of my country, and to monarchy itself in 
his person. I have no occasion to prophesy or to conjure 
up future and unknown despots, and I will use no such 
vision to excuse me from striking this man whom I have 
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doclarod convicted as has, uniformly, this Assombly. 
veto for death.'’ 1 

This is, not in full but in its gist, the long declaratioj 
with which Robespierre continued his adhesion to th 
now political force, to the (■oiumuno which now wrappoi 
him up, and in whose fortress ho stood. It would not b 
just to him to road into it. mero pedantry, as one can reai 
mure pedantry into so many of his discourses; still lea 
would it bo just t.o cast ridicule in such a moment up<>: 
the too violent- personal note which leads in over 
sentence, almost, with the. word " I.” It. was not written 
it was spoken. Rhetoric, and the sting of a lmndroi 
insults; his violent and embittered quarrel with polities] 
opponents whom he certainly believed to he moderate: 
compromisers, and the enemies of liberty, gave him sutli 
cienb passion to make this outburst (in the ears of th 
Assembly) a piece of pure rhetoric ; and it is specially to It 
noted that, the very same quality which lent him hi 
tenacity to principle gave him, when unco ho had departs 
from Ids own path, an obstinacy to continue in that fals 
direction. Ho sat. down flushed and angry, having throw 
down a gauntlet at. the (lironde. So one after anetlu: 
the Mountain voted for the deputies id’ Paris came in 
group Dant.en especially rang ever the hall in thro 
lines: ”1 am not a politician; I vote for death." 

The long night, went on like an interminable litaiq 
Men passed in and out. of the hall to sleep, to eat, and t 
return. The dawn broke uneasily, a winter transition ml 
a winter daylight. The short day passed and still on 
after another the coloured coats moved up from thoi 
benches to the tribune, turned round, and addressed thoi 
audience: cried in a loud voice: 4 * Death absolute," “ Deatl 
hut respite," " Banishment," '* Imprisonment," each in hi 
kind. One after another they signed the minute of thoi 
declaration, and wont down the steps again t.o give wa 

1 The whole navy ho fuuml in Uto Mmiteur of January at, J793. 
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to the next. The second evening came and they were 
still voting. Three hours passed in which the votes were 
unsealed, inscribed, and counted with the most exact 
care, then within, an hour of midnight, before men 
exhausted and almost entered into a world of sleep, 
haunted with the terrors and the presentiments of sleep, 
Vergniaud, his own eyes drooping with the same fatigue, 
read out in his grave and peaceful voice: “ It is with a 
profound sadness that I declare the majority of the 
Assembly to be for death.” 

Very few days remained. The appeal of Louis’ counsel 
was rejected. Poor old Malesherbes 1 —short, vulgar, a 
hero—pleaded vainly; touching all, but achieving nothing. 
The appeal to the people, the last hope of the Gironde, 
was rejected. In the war and the public danger 
it appeared too much like an abdication of power. A 
letter from the King of Spain promising I know not 
what support, or threatening I know not what punish¬ 
ment, was rejected. 

On the 21 st Robespierre sat after the morning meal 
in the household of the Duplays. The youngest of the 
daughters asked him what was toward that the streets 
should be so full of people. He answered that there 
was that doing which she would do ill to see, and bade 
some servant go and shut the great outer door of the 
archway that gave upon the street . 2 Louis XVI. went 
by past the house with his gaolers and his priest in the 
lane of a vast and silent crowd. Before the midday 
meal the procession returned along that same Rue St. 
Honors from the great square beyond. The line of the 

1 Every one should read of the death of this man of the old regime. A 
year later he waited calmly in his garden for his arrest, and on approach¬ 
ing the scaffold betrayed all the emotions of relief from the tedium of 
living. 

2 This story was told by Lebas, who had it from his aunt. 
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Capetians was broken and tie* last of t.ho t.run kings wi 
sunk in the quicklime of the Madeleine. 

In t-hat cold and ill-lit. hour was lot. loose the fury ( 
t.ho governments of Europe, closed t.lm Neutrality 1 
.England, and sacrificed the sympathy oi America. Who 
tho door was unloi'ked and Robespierre reappearc 
among mon it. was to face problems and a turmoil whic 
ho had in part, let, loose, ho that, had so consistent 
opposed tin armotl crusade. Then a fortnight ai 
Franco at war with tho whole world. 1 


1 An ex»^g«ratU>n. 





















CHAPTER VII 


THE FALL OF THE GIRONDE 

The Girondins wore struck and wore falling. Thoy 
novor had boon Franco, but. only a superb opposition, 
opposing tyranny from the vague sky of tlio ideal. On 
tlio doatli of the King, who luul stood for tho positive 
tradition of tho nation, they came to a last rally; with 
tho spring season l,hoy foil. Thoir fall and thoir saerilieo 
are tho other namos for tho establishment and growth 
of tho Terror. Franco renewed horsolf with violence : 
out of her instined for united government and for a head 
at Paris came the despotism of .Paris over tho depart¬ 
ments, of tho brain over the body. 

I have insisted at such length in my last chapter 
upon tlio sharp live months of tho strugglo that lay 
between tho imprisonment and the execution of the 
King, because that, space had transformed Robespierre. 
Ho had entered it tho idol rather than the chief of a 
political minority; ho had been tho cant.ator of tho 
sacred texts, preaching, thinking himself a man op¬ 
pressed by the regular forces of government and batter¬ 
ing from below, in a hopeless opposition, what were then 
the sure foundations of tho Gironde. The war, which he 
detested, had come. The palace which was the common 
enemy ho saw half-allied with tho drawing-room of 
Roland, with what ho thought to bo nothing but an in¬ 
triguing clique; Dumouricz and Rrissot wore in his oyos 
tho loaders of this shameful cabal. Ho was perhaps tho 
first at tho Jacobins, but tho club was still a battlefield. 
Ho bad foarod the 2olh of Juno. In August ho had 
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an illiterate 1 populace, had had, though illiterate, a 
Girondin for its mayor, an excellent, respectable and 
rather famous doctor, one Chambon. 2 He had resigned 
the incongruous post and Pache had replaced him: Pache 
who had passed from the ministry of war, who felt the 
danger and was angered by the lack of control over the 
armies. That enduring thorn of the Revolution, famine, 
troubled Paris to the disorders of the 25 th : the Jacobins 
meddled with “a republican constitution”; in the last 
days of the month the questions on the situation of the 
army were growing urgent: little groups threatened 
order in the streets. But as a whole the note of 
February was silence. 

What had passed under the feeble hand of Roland, 
the ineptitude of Beurnonville 3 at the War Office, the 
intrigue of Dumouriez ? There had arisen a combination 
of follies that promised the immediate success of the 
European governments and the overthrow of the Revolu¬ 
tion. These follies had a common centre; they proceeded 
from a common but heroic folly, the deliberate theory of 
the Girondins and their refusal to touch earth. That party 
would not move by an inch out of those traditions of ’91 
and ’92, the traditions of pure freedom, which were sacred 
to them in every circumstance, to which they could 
admit no exception even to save freedom itself. All the 

1 It is interesting to mark in the documents the gulf that lay between 
the insurrectionary Commune of the ioth of August (lawyers, doctors and 
dons) and that of December which was the practical result of their egali¬ 
tarian theory and was purely popular. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that there is misspelling in every document issued from the HGtel de 
Ville during the ensuing eighteen months. 

2 A curious career 1 He resigned a month after his election and took 
to writing of obstetrics, became an authority thereon, and died, secure in 
that wholly professional reputation, in 1826. 

8 Beurnonville is still a kind of byword for inefficiency in the French 
army. I quote from Boursier’s book the famous despatch of the victory 
in which the loss of his brigade was “ One drummer boy: slightly 
wounded: Thumb.” Unused to colonial warfare, the French discover 
nothing but the comic in such despatches. 
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accidents of Freedom—tho local autonomy, tho powor < 
Urn towns and tho departments over their own resource 
tho voluntary recruiting of tho army, lho absolute ii 
dependence of tho law courts things necessary to tho 
perfect state —they refused to touch under any ph 
of emergency. Hound tho dwindling majority of sue 
recalcitrance or prepossession Paris moved uneasily HI 
tho soa swelling under a false ealm. 

Questions began to ho (asked, the answers to tho: 
wore delayed. Tho condition of the army was double 
Was its wastage replayed ? Had its discipline stood tl 
inaction of tho winter? Had tho reinforcements Paula 
urged ami carried passed beyond the mere vote? Wo 
they in being/ Had the Gironde, whose whole crood- 
nover abandoned, leading them unchanged to the guill 
tine was liberty, had they enforced the harsh docro 
that pressed goods and men for the war? They wo 
tho Government,, and their answers meant nothing. 

There is this fatality attaching to the weak govor: 
menfc of a great state, whether its faults he those 
an untenable, untimely enthusiasm or those of sho 
mediocrity, that its disasters cannot, hut be cumulafi 
and reach a climax. It has no power of slowly retriovii 
its errors: tho consequences of its folly heap up with 1 
uncontrollable rapidity, propagating themselves. So 
wits with the Girondins. All February those gre 
orators, full of the god, stood steadfast- and disdain! 
before the menace of Paris, wrapped up in a vision 
tho Republic that should destroy the kings. And Mar 
answered all these questions which they had Ihoug 
mere faction: which even from tho mouth of l)ant< 
returned from Belgium and almost the emissary 
Pumouriess, they had refused to treat as a sign of t 
national danger. 

Tho roll of evil news came in with the first dn 
of the month; it continued uninterrupted, vastly i 
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creasing till at its oloso sheer necessity and the immin¬ 
ence of death produced the Terror. On the 3rd Yondi'o 
rose, on tho 4U1 the Austrians broke tho French lino 
in tlie north (how wastage had thinned it, I), all tho 5t.I1 
and 6th Lii'.go tho republican, tho one city that was a 
thorough friend in Belgium, ran bodily across the snow, 
mon, women, and children, following tho French rout, and 
flying from the old Austrian master, from tho charge of 
tho Hungarian sabres. At tho opening of that, week 
(Sunday, tho 3rd) Brittany first moved; before its close 
tho gathering react,ion at Lyons reached its head; tho 
royalists, tho failing rich, tho unemployed, tho devout, 
all tho onomios of tho now and dreadful aspect of tho 
armod Revolution, gave themselves a mayor who was 
a symbol of civil war. Unhappily for the Gironde, 
ovory man in Franco that regret,ted Privilege and tho 
King called himself “ Clirnndin.” lyons was within a 
fow woolcs of entrenching against the Republic. 

On Thursday the 8th (all this being still rumour, 
oithor unknown or casting only a very vague, uneasy 
panic before it) Bant,on and Lacroix together challenged 
tho government in tho Parliament. “ Tull us exactly 
tho situation of tho armies. Relievo the doubts of the 
city." Thon as the executive refused to speak, these two 
mon, tho commissaries from Belgium, Haiti that sineo the 
govornmont was silent they would toll tho whole story. 
Lacroix especially, the soldier, striking at tho unsoldiorly 
Bournonvillo, implored act,ion. Ho described tho break¬ 
up of discipline in the winter, the quarrels and the 
doubts of Belgium, tho rags and the hunger in tho lines, 
the numbers of an orderly and vutoran onomy rising 
against thorn continually. 

“ You decreed thirty thousand roinforcomonts. Tho 
army has received none." 

And this pioco of rhotoric was nearly true. Compulsion 
alono could raise all tho drafts needed for this strugglo— 
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a nation of civilians has never understood what is moan 
by the losses of an army at, the front,. But compulsioi 
was odious and impossible to ties Chromic. 

This debate roused the Cumimmo. Next, day, Frida} 
and all Saturday tho great black Hag flapped in th 
driving wind from the towers of Notre Dame. Th 
University saw it in the sky, the slums of the Bouehori 
saw it; the gunners out by the Invalides could not loos 
its little distant mark from their minds. The Paubour 
St. Antoine down its narrow streets leading to tho rivt 
(streets that frame tho cathedral beyond) saw it an 
moved; all Paris began moving. Men went out froi 
section to section culling for volunteers, saying there wr 
not a moment, that Paris alone knew the truth, that th 
provinces would be too late. As the undutormino 
(piestioning crowd gathered outside the Hotel do Villa, ; 
could only iiud for its orders, like a pall, the great dar 
cloth covering the face of the building, ami sewed e 
to it hugely in staring white letters the word " Danger' 
tho mot.t.o that, had introduced September, 

Yet a perilous lethargy hung over tho capital. Tl: 
streets Idled, there were cries for massacre in the Jacubii 
(and tho .Jacobins condemned the cries), but no sing 
will impelled tho thousands, they could find no pub 
of attack, tiny eddied furiously upon themselves. 

The Gironde feared a second September, and kno 
that this time they might be the victims. Bouvet, n 
a cowardly man, went to tho brave but cautious Pc tic 
by night and told him that some one at the Jacobi] 
had cried for " the purging of the Parliament." P6tic 
opened his window and thrust out, his hand into tl 
darkness* “ Nothing will bo done," ho answered; <f it 
raining." 

Nor was anything done of what was feared. Sor 
hundreds broke into the printing offices of the Girundi 
papers and destroyed the presses. Borne hundro 
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massed uncertainly near the Tuilorios. On tho next 
day, Sunday, tho ioth, the Circndo still feared violence; 
in the debate that was the first step towards tho 
Terror, their honchos on the right were empty, and tho 
extremists had 110 obstacle hot,ween them and 
the application of (.heir remedy. If a tradition may 
bo trustod, Vorgniaud sat there alone with a great, 
empty spaco about and behind him, making it his duty 
to protest oven in that crisis against, the stabbing of 
Liberty; but his protest led nowhere. For there was 
instituted, towards midnight on that Sunday, the high 
court that was to bo the sword of the Terror: the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. Tho (.101011111111! had put its 
first pressure upon the Convention and a united govern¬ 
ment was begun. 

It was Lindot’s proposal - it might have come from 
almost any part of the half-empty hall. Only Vorgniaud, 
proudly and defiantly sustained in its last hour, the 
theory of his band, the pure Republic. lie moved that 
the voting should be by a roll-call of names. 

“ Wo wish to see who they are,” he called through the 
silence, ‘'that talk of killing Freedom in the name of 
Freedom.” 

Tho solemnity of that special voting could not affect 
tho issue. One man even, desperate lor a dictatorship 
that should save the country, opposed tbo nomination of 
a jury. Tho Convention dared not go so far. As it 
was, tho judges wore to be named by the Convention, 
the jury were to he chosen from Paris and the homo 
departments - that was enough despotism even for such 
a momont. Before the dawn of Monday the Republic 
had boon given its most nil-republican instrument. 

Sprung from tho nigh I, and from peril, full of tho 
inner firo of tho Revolution, this tribunal needed lmt a 
motive power to send it out against the rebellion and 
against the kings. That spirit of life which was breathed 
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into it at last was the Great Gummitteo. Fur tho Gre 
Gommitteo was to prove the sword, man capable of usii 
such a sword. Let me pitr.uc the rapid and ovt 
whelming month that created it . 1 

Kvtm as the)’ were voting the establishment of t 
court for treason Veudfe had instituted a tribunal 
her own. and at Mueheeoul had massacred tho 1 
publicans. That was on the evening of tho Suiula 
on the Tuesday Dunumney had issued and post 
throughout Belgium a lett it of revolt which has ho 
condemned by many historians, hut which was not, withe 
a great excuse, nor without its ha..is of trut,It. It at 
virtually, " I have failed, but. the reason 1 have failed 
that you have attempted 1 know not. what insane erusn 
unknown to military history and looking military kno 
ledge. You have pillaged tho ehurehes, ridden m 
the people, and with that nd'u-.ed reinhuvemouts. Y 
have tried to nmke great phrases do the work of mu 
So frightened was the Gironde of what the publiealion 
this letter might, rote.o in Baris that, tho governnu 
withheld it. and kept, it secret for a fori night.' 

Meanwhile the last and great est blow fell upon t. 
critical opening of the year. A wt ok after writing fl 
letter, half in treason, with an alternative poliey in 01 
of failure, but. doubtless determined to win, I honour 
assaulted tho heights of Neerwindeit. One pirtion 
his army, the left under Miranda / 1 fought with st.ubho 


1 Ah n fact, the revolutionary trlhtnml, though dot-roed mi March 
did not begin Killing till April u, mut lib-d no cn*n« until tho Commi 1 
uf I'uhliu Safety hn.il Itctni funned. 

9 It was nut publinlu-d in I'ar;** till March jf>, hut it w»i {touted 
over linin'.ill* on March t2, the day it wai wiiifi-n : front which 
crflimncy in date* it i« argued Unit } him mine* win already keeping n f 
open for hU Inter betrayal. Hu lu< w*u<, hi h» peer*! I.v hln puhlidiing 
letter In HntS'-eli n»n prucliinint iuo ; l.tir Id .tm uui*» Hugo! that ti niic 
the government in I'nrh aw cuily an tin- j t,ih. 

1 Miranda, a I’eruvlim, wait valiant cvni fur that valiant mixturi 
the Indian and the Spaniard, Ho wan nothing hut a nob Her uf fortu 
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ness; it was opposed to tlio massed batteries of tlio 
Austrian right', whoro tlio young Prince Charles was 
making his fictitious reputation at the head of the 
strongest position in the hold. For seven hours Miranda 
broko himsolf without support, or resorvo up the slopes 
of tho hill and against the concent rated lire, it may or 
may not liavo boon tho truth that Duuumrioz was 
successful upon tho right ; 1 it is certainly true that ho 
hated Miranda, that he had put Miranda upon tho left 
with insuhiciont forces and that on Miranda’s retreat he 
was himself compelled to fall back from tho village that 
he was disputing. 

Tho retroat was conducted without disorder, Du- 
mourioz had made up his mind to treason. For a 
fortnight ho parleyed easily with the enemy, taking 
them info his confidence, and turning them into a kind 
of allies. 

Luring that period of doubt and fury, tho Convention, 
still Gircmdin by its majority anil bewildered, turned 
upon Danton. The one man who might, have saved the 
unify of the Convention and who was willing to have 
made a buckler for tho Cirondins passed on the rst April 
through a fire of taunt and invoctivo that drove him for 
the moment info a frenzy. 

It was upon that complex and perilous situation—the 
government known to bo feeble, losing its majority; tho 
strongest man on the Loft suspected of complicity with 
a doubtful general; the Commune, crying out, loudly 
against tho ineflicieney of tho executive and willing t-o 
give almost any blow anywhere so that it could strike 
energy into the conduct of affairs—it was upon such a 


fought; for Guatemala, enlintod with tho revolutionary French urmloB, 
returned to South America and helped tho rebellions. Ho was taken 
by tho Spiiniardu and died hi prlnon at Cadiz in 

1 The evidence oven on that plain point iu not, convincing. The most 
favourable to Humourioz is the account in his own memoirs. 
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welter that there fell 11m news of 1 himourie/,' troaso 
He h;ul gone over to tho em-my, despairing of t] 
Kovolulion. His army had refused to follow; event! 
three (ionium speaking regiments, over whom the yoiu 
Due, do Chartres Imped to exerei.se some influence, In 
remained loyal. 

The. supremo peril of revolutionary Franco has hoi 
variously placed hy historians at. several dates; it li 
been plaeed at the crisis of early September ’92, win 
Brunswick had turned the position of (ho Argonnu ai 
was marching upon Baris ; but at that time winter w 
on. the side of the Freneh, and Brunswick's army w 
hut a vanguard of the great wars, it has been plao 
at the full of Valoneieimes in duly •' hut. at that, til 

the Terror was alive; a dictator,-.hip compelling arm 
and raising men daily by regiments out of the groin 
l would rather put it at this moment, of Dmnouri 
treason. Tim rrisis had in it something moral, m< 
dangerous than anything that preeeded or came uflt 
it was evident that this great eavalry soldier, a man foi 
lung time not. without hope of glory in the revolutions! 
career, had shrugged his shoulders, despaired of doi: 
anything more with .meh levies as the Freneh had bo 
reduced to and had thought, the nation itself dostroyod 

There was something of that despair over the town 
Baris. There was imt in Franee one body apparently tl: 
was ready to take up vigorously and to organise t 
immediate necessities of the national defence. T 
government to whom thut. duty fell were a group 
men embedded in a violent tpiurrel with the capit 
afraid that at any moment an abortive insurrection li 
that of the 10th of March might turn into a nnessat 
like that- of tho previous September. The one man tl 
had in him the power of organisation and the oeuquori 
energy t.o effect the transformation that was need 
Dan ton, was for tho moment at tho ban. lie bad 
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turned from Belgium as tho apologist of Dimiourioz, 
never doubling of bis loyall.y, determined to preserve the 
only soldier left to the eountry; ho had hut barely 
escaped from the storm of the 1st of April when the 
troason of Pumourioz was known in Paris, it seemed to 
ovorwlielm him. 

It was a featuro peculiar to tho Revolution oven in 
those moments of paralysis that, until its whole work 
was done, unsuspected springs of energy wore never 
wanting to it; it had the power of resurrection. Them 
lay always beneath the alternate frigidity and chaos of its 
public a national force which could not but express itself 
somowhoro, now through the Commune, now through the 
Parliament, now through a crowd. It, is this permanent 
gift of self-creation which has done most to lend to tho 
Revolution in the eyes of the French it.s legend of the 
fatal and tho superhuman. 

In this April, when tho Commune had nothing to 
suggost, when the crowds had abandoned tho streets, 
when Paris was deserted, and the Parliament, hope- 
lossly divided, it was out of that divided .Parlia¬ 
ment that tho life-giving thing was to come. And 
it is typical of the impersonal forces which drove these 
mon in spito of themselves that the two statesmen who 
on tho 5th and 6th of April created the Committee 
of Public Safety came from opposing sides: each a 
member of violent parties which one would havo 
thought interlocked and merely wrestling, and made 
useless by tho violence of their struggle. It was Isnard, 
tho full Girondin, that proposed; it was Pan ton that, by 
his support, carried the proposition to form the great 
committoo, and when it was formed, France had been 
given a centre, an organ of national will, that, in changing 
forms, was to load at last twelve hundred thousand men 
past tho frontiers and on into tho capitals of the kings. 

It is astonishing how little Robespierre either said or 
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did in tho short, two months Unit- fronted this dielatorslir 
upon Urn ruins and anarchy following Louis’ oxeeutior 
Ih* proposes nothing, lin dons nothin*'; oven his stundin 
cpuirrcl with tho (lirondins is curried on with less poi 
tinaeity and in a kind of bewilderment.. Ho dors nc 
know himself; and, untrue us the erit.ieism was whon i 
was made, ho gives support, to tho nee-usation of Condom 
that tho approach of danger rendered him silent. Wit 
tho making of tho Committee of Public Safety ho hn 
nothing whatsoever to do. The hammering out of tl' 
now weapon, tho value of tho debate, passed him hy an 
seemed meaningless to him, as the net ion of a seulptt 
would pass hy a man wholly ignorant of the arts; yi 
this newly created thing in whoso making he had dor 
nothing was to ho the principal instrument of his fm 
domination. Once it. was made, ho watched it, prussi 
upon it, at last entered it., and with the despotic powor 
gave its members, abusing somewhat, the public illusu 
us to his domination of it, it was as a member of tl 
Committee of Public Safety that, a year after, ho pr 
tended to rule Franco. 

The vote was taken and a little body of nine me 
debating in secret, linked closely by common labour 
alone instructed u |nm tho wide situation of the count] 
began to change and canalise the course of tho revel 
ternary Hoed, Why was that, date the origin of a ni 
thing; the gate of the Terror, and, for that matter, 
the victories ? because the moment the Committee w 
formed it was inevitable that power should e.one.entn 
in its hands, and in developing my thesis of the fa 
posit inn which Robespierre came to occupy in the Bti 
I must, describe the nature of this despotism whose advt 
I have called inevitable. 

When a country is hy tradition centralised, that 
when it has get rid of class government, when the o( 
noclion hotwoon tho citizen and government works diroc 
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along known channels, whoso direction is dofinod not by 
custom but. by law and which converge to one source 
of authority, it is evident that whatever name you givo 
to the chiofs of tlio bureaucracy, those chiefs will bo tho 
trustocs of Government. Centralisation demands too 
vast an army of ollicials and too strict a discipline to 
permit of indirect pressure by tho rich upon this or that 
part of tho machine. It is highly representative, its 
personnel is drawn from overy class, it protects public 
interests: but it is absolute. You may surround tho 
institution with careful safeguards, you may have (us 
you havo in modern Franco) a social spirit which puts 
that groat machine into the hands of unambitious, 
dovotod, and similar men ; or it may happen, as it has 
happonod onco or twice in tho military crises of tho 
nation, that genius and creative power seize upon it, 
making its mast,cry more evident, more picturesque, and 
for tho moment more useful. But whatever it is that 
holds tho threads at tho centre, that thing, passively or 
activoly governs France. 

An Englishman will understand this foreign condition 
moro easily if he considers the vaguer forces that deter¬ 
mine tho fortunes of his own country. Make certain that 
a spirit is leavening tho public schools, or that somo philo¬ 
sophy has captured the universities; appreciate tho tone 
in which tho rich talk of tho new rich whom thoy havo 
to assimilato; hear tho decisions of tho few men who 
control our press, and you havo arrived at a knowledge 
of what turn the whole Empire will take. 

To loave this metaphor, which might prove a source 
loss of conviction than of irritation, and to return to tho 
naturo of the Government without which the French 
would fool they had lost, their civilisation, consider in 
what nocossity the Committee of Public Safety arose. For 
moro than six months France hud been in the hands 
of tho feeblest of governments. Until tho fall of tho 
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monarchy there was, however mueh we talk about tl: 
King’s being a prisoner or about the lieenee of tl 
Jacobins, a definite governing power in the Tuiloriox, whic 
power gave its orders to t ho whole machinery of France 
indeed it was because that jxnvor was so definite- ~ -coj 
trolled the armies, appointed the administration - ai 
because it was so palpably opposed to the national spit 
that nil armed attack had to ho made upon it. Wh 
could net be abolished by a vote bad to fall on the iss\ 
of a battle. Whim it was gone, and after the she 
interlude of vigour which 1 button presided, and who 
name is Valmy, the armies indeed continued to pruto 
France from invasion, hut the hold of the Government ov 
the nation was failing. The Constitution of \) 1 was d 
signed for a time of poueo. Liberal, almost American in i 
provision for local autonomy, it gave no machinery for tl 
binding of tho fasces of the nation, or lor sending it 
a mass against the enemy. Moreover, the energy of tl 
(tirondins was taken up in an incessant defence again 
the great, capital that surrounded and would oppress t, 1 
majority of the Parliament. The ministry of Rolai 
was unable to command its generals, to levy its taxi 
to compel the enlistment, of reinforcements; the rest 
had been the breakdown of March. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the anarchy of t 
situation was the state of mind in which men had liv 
through the cjth and loth of that month. Wen 
Paris rise? Would there he a massacre ? Of when 
That all these questions had been asked was sullicie 
proof that as there was no government, to enforce t 
levies and munitions, so there was no power sire 
enough to prevent, a repetition of September. 

Now in April with the formation of the two eugin 
of tho Terror, the Revolutionary Tribunal and the Poi 
mittoo of Public Safety, this anarchy ended. The Ten 
was not an anarchy, it was a despotism; the appreciate 
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of that truth is the appreciation of the latter revolution. 
It was moro than a despotism —it was a military dic¬ 
tatorship. For two months the nine men who had boon 
given such ample powers had passing through their 
hands the nomination of all ollieors, tho reports of all 
spies and agonts, tho accounts of all tho arsenals and 
depots, tho establishment of all tho munitions of war. 
They woro supposed only to survey and to cheek ; they 
very quickly became the only possible government. For 
it was they that saw with tho clearest vision the extreme 
peril of tho nation, and it was known that they alone 
could appreciate tho situation of Franco. So rapidly 
did tlioir powor grow, in those two months, that I 
would even go so far as to call (hem tho authors of tho 
weakening of tho Parliament,; they thought it a last 
resource for tho strengthening of the nation. For it 
sooms to mo that tho report of tho 29th of May, in 
which tho committee sifted and exposed tho breakdown 
of tho national forces, was the trumpet,-call which led to 
tho mutilation of tho Convention three days later. .1 
would fix tho room whore .Punt,on and his colleagues sat 
organising the beginning of tho national defoueo, and 
take it as tho point of view from which tho distorted 
accidont of tho insurrection of tho 2nd of Juno falls into 
perspootivo. 

Side by sido with that hidden but fundamental 
powor, trailed on tho last quarrels of Paris and the 
Girondo. Tho Gironde, seven days 1 after tho formation 
of tho committee, sent Marat before tho Revolutionary 
Tribunal. Tho Revolutionary Tribunal was Parisian, and 
acquitted Marat. 

On tho 15 th, Pacho, tho Mayor of Paris, road at 
the bar of the Convention a demand on the part of 
the Commons for tho removal of twenty-two Girondin 

1 13th of April, by 220 to 92. But over a hundred members of th« 
Radical Loft were away on mission to the armies. 




deputies; oil tho 18th tho Commune declared itsc 
insurrectionary that. is. no lunger responsible to tl 
National Parliament, but taking order aiul counsel 
it chose. A month tho two forces faced each oth( 
Then, with the close of May. with tho coming in of tl 
warm season and the {lowering of ’03, the Gironde th 
had made such a stout buttle for legality fell. 

It, was on the 17th of May that the t’otunuiua uniti 
its arnu'd force, chose a general for it, and prepared f 
action. Tho Gironde countered (still meeting arms \vi 
laws) by naming, next day, a committee of twelvo th 
should report upon the illegalities commit ted by tho tow 
The committee rejiortod openly that, the Commune w 
conspiring against, the whtde system of national ropi 
Mentation, it demanded an increased guard for tho .Pari; 
mont, aiul it arrested Herbert which was like arrestv 
the Commune in the flesh. On the ,• 5th Lstuml. from t 
e.hair, rust' before a mass of petit ionurios (wlio were still 0 
manding tho dismissal or abstention of the t.wenty-tw 
and cried with doom in his deep voire: "If the natioi 
representation he touched, I tell you in the name of 
France that men will soon he looking along tho ban 
of the river to fmd if Paris had ever stood by tho Soiii 

Nothing after this emild save tho integrity of t 
Parliament.. The Commune, from a common and furio 
onomy, became an enemy spec,tally menaced and insulk 
within a week it had broken its opponent. 

The story of that day of revolt, though Robospiui 
himself appeared in it ho little, merits the telling, for 
was the victory of It is party. 

Disaster upon disaster, the victorious march of t 
Vondoans, tho besieging of Valenciennes (the last fi 
tress), culminated in the explosion at Lyons and t 
massacre of tho Jacobins in that town; the news of l,i 


reached Paris on tho morning that tho Convention v 
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.Already, threo days before, mobs had moved against 
it, had broken its doors, had mixed with the Assembly, 
voting with them in a farcieal turmoil, and crying out 
against the insult ottered to the city by tho Government's 
action in arresting Herbort. Tho irregular committee at 
tho Evech <5 had, partly by threats, partly by ruse, pro¬ 
duced an apparent unanimity among tho sections. A 
chance soldier that had never yet boon a soldier, llan- 
riot , 1 was at the head of 120 cannon, and led the few 
hundrods of armed men that, appeared in the court of 
the Carrousel on tho morning of tho 2nd of Juno. 

There was a long comedy played before the .Parliament 
accoptod its humiliation. Ih'rault do Soohollcs, tho 
Speaker, proposed to go out and moot and parley with tho 
enemy; thirty members of tho Mountain sat; unmoved 
upon his loft, and saw detile before them the uncertain 
hundreds of tho Convention. They knew that a capitu¬ 
lation could bo tho only end. In the Carrousel, under 
tho sunlight, Hanriot at tho head of tho troops reiterated 
tho plain demand of the extremists of tho city for tho 
destruction of tho Gironde: “You have no orders to 
givo. Hand over to tho people tho victims they have 
demanded." 

Tho Convention did not immediately return to debate 
upon its own humiliation, it passed through tho centre 
of tho palace to the torraco overlooking tho garden, as 
though to find liolp from tho National Guard that wore 
massed in tho distance, and whoso doubtful attitude 
might, had there boon suttieiont determination in tho 
Parliament, have lx urn converted into a do fence of that 
body. They re-entered tho theatre to find it invaded by 
tho crowd in arms, and then necessity compelled them 

1 An irregular appointment, purely popular. Hanriot wax ono of the 
few loadorn of tho Hevulution that luul mi pretenKion to birth or bittern. 
He had been first a servant, then a player in villugo fairs. Ho was u 
drunkard, and very courageous. 



spite ol ttU tmn it, lived lor a year in h 
Committee, and side by mdu with tho C 
tho Horbor tints, then tho Terror, and at h 
llubospiorre, ruled it. 
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With, tlio 2nd of Juno onco moro Robespierre in- 
creased, as, by a kind of fatality, lie increased regularly 
with every great day of tlio Revolution. 

The arrest of the Giroiulins and tlio evident failuro 
of tlio Convention, was so profitable to the Jacobins, 
and therefore to Robespierre, that ho is regarded with 
too general a consent as in somo part its author. It 
was so evidently the oloso of his two years’ battle with 
tlio Rolands, and seemed so complete a revenge for the 
insults of the preceding autumn that many see him 
planning it. That is a misreading of history, Robespierre, 
through the whole of April and May, continued his speeches 
upon tho most abstract matters. 10very time indeed that 
Paris growled at the remaining power of tho Gironde, 
Robespierre at once took up her complaint and urged their 
retirement. He was ready to be tho organ of the Jacobins 
in insisting upon tho paralysis that tho twenty-two laid 
upon tho country, and he was especially himself when ho 
argued against Hanlon's attempt to conciliate them. Rut 
he did not go to tho EvAulu', ho gave no ordors, and ho 
could furnish no suggestion save that of “ a moral in¬ 
surrection ” against men who had for months resisted tho 
open throat of massacre. 

It was tho Committee that permitted or made tho 
2nd of Juno; tho Commit,too was already tho executive, 
strongor even than tho Commune. And this tho whole 
character of tho day proves. 

Tlio insurrection had in it something unreal; Paris 
did not really move. Rohospierro tho younger said moro 
than he meant when ho marvelled at “ a hundred 
thousand under arms and no blood spilt.” Tlio supremo 
folly of tho Gironde and of their futile Twolvo in sending 
Marat to tho Revolutionary Tribunal and to triumphant 
acquittal, (heir blindness in arresting Herbert for an 
attack upon their party in tho Pore Duchesne, would 
not in itself have done tho work. In this groat city of 



three-quarters of a million souls. of 2uo.ouo men, it ms 
bo doubled it’ 5ouo met. in the sections on the nigl 
that determined the insurrection against. thu Parliamor 
But Paris inert lmd agreed with Paris active. XI 
PonumUou also saw that Franco under tho tlirondo k 
open; it could not. forbear to save tho country in spito < 
tho law. 

It may bu asked in what way the full of tho (liroiu 
left Robespierre higher than it found him. It was l 
leaving to the .Jacobins tho initiative in pure politics. XI 
groat Commit too would order tho armies and thu arrest 
but upon all tho general legislation of tho moment it w 
tho eltth of tho Kuo St. 1 lotion* that led tho debates at 
framed tins laws. From that date it dictated them 
tho Parliament. Now Robespierre was the head of tl 
oluh, its chief exponent; and the ramitieations which tl 
society sunt out throughout France met in his hands 
were known to lie under his central inllueneo. This 
is which explains the innumerable letters and appeii 
which begin from that, moment to accumulate in tl 
house of Duplay; lie was t hu moral head of uu organis 
tion that held tin* country by a thote.and local throat 
Sopurato from and superior to that organisat ion had slot 
tins authority of the Parliament, and when, with tl 
elimination of thu twuuty-two, the Parliament sank, t 
Jacobins assumed control of all save tho executive of t 
Revolution. They drafted thu new fundamental lav 
they rehearsed tho debates of the Convention, they l 
came thu arena. 

An example of the change may ho found in Robt 
pi or re's " .Declaration of the Rights of Man." It h 
boon nothing but, an academic, essay a few weeks bofoi 
lie had made no attempt to turn it into a bill, it h 
delighted the Jacobins as a literary rather than a pulitu 
effort; but after the 2nd of June, when the now cons tit 


tion was discussed, this unsay became a code. 
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And there was that other forco always holping 
Robespierre : holping him now. Paris 100k for her 
permanent ensign a name which had boon mixed longest 
with liors, the name of the man who had led in phrases 
hor attack upon the Gironde, the name which the Gironde 
itself had consented to regard as that of its principal 
onomy. And hence Robespierre becomes, as it, were, the 
title of unify; the head under which men looked for the 
resistance to Federalism, and the consistent, landmark to 
which the Republic turned in the tierce defence of that 
unity which it made during the ensuing year. 

And ho on his side began to watch with more keen- 
noss the growth of his popularity from the immense to 
the universal. Ho gave himself a master, consented to 
attuno everything he did to this public reputation, and 
served almost abjectly bis own hunger for a popular name. 
It is characteristic of him lioro, as in his whole career, 
that ho hesitated before action; rather permitted action 
to be thrust upon him. The pressure was irresistible. 
On tho ovo of the insurrection his two friends, his fore¬ 
runners, St. .Just and Goufhon, entered tho Committee of 
Public Safety. 1 11 0 himself for seven weeks more sat 
watching from without, receiving the reports from their 
lips, and roady when tho doer was cjuito opened to him, 
to ontor. 

It is of intorost to note the manner in which tho 
prossuro was exorcised. Throughout tho month of Juno 
ho debates, criticises, judges the new constitution, which 
was to have boon put in force with the cessation of tho 
war. That constitution was an instrument of the gravest 
importance. It was taken to bo the final pact between 
tho nation and tho Revolution, to bo tho final work of 
democracy. Thoro has been raised against it tho com¬ 
plaint that it was drawn up in a few days as a momen¬ 
tous oxpodiont in order to appease the anger of tho 

1 Added with three others to tho original nine on May 30. 
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departments whoso members had been expollud urul yr) 
wore already arming to attack l’uris: this opinion h 
thrown it into sumo contempt and neglect,, hut it is fal 
This constitution, which, if it ho oxaminod, will bo fou 
to be as complete a model of democracy as that, of a 
of tho western states of America, was the labour of q-\ 
six months in committee, it was hut, the last, forms a 
half a score of additional clauses that were the result 
the crisis, and oven these were nothing new in charact 
they were only the reiteration of principles already dot 
mined, but with regard to which the revolt of Norman 
of Lyons, of llordeaux, necessitated a more omphu 
declaration. 

During these debates Robespierre took on an atliti 
of censer which no one withstood, ami which was witn 
to tho accession of power the fall id the (lirondu 1 
brought him. He was not in opposition; on tho eonfn 
the Himstitutinn was so full of Ids own spirit, of 
Jacobin essay, that he had no motive to do anyth 
hut applaud his daily speech with its daily reservalL 
doubts, and revisions (often just and clear-sighted) 
but the mure evidently an mlv< rtisement. He opjx 
just so nmch as a man may who has no purpose 
opposing at all, and by that action betrayed his mol 
Tho whole was judicial, culm, and pedantic in tho 
Jacobin tradition. 

Did Rouffron suggest that tho inviolability of re 
sontatives was a danger ? Robespierre dotended that 
vielability with every cireumstuuee of caretul reuse 
and deference to KmitVrou'rt age; called him " le d 
voillard," and strung out at immense le.ngth all 
arguments in favour of immunity with which the 
stitutienal lawyers of this country had provided 
Revolution. 

Did the Committee suggest that the electors of 0 
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demand of a certain numbor among tliom ? Robospiorro 
gave bis reasons for fixed dates alone being retained, and 
when thoro was a feeling in the eommittoo in favour of 
“arbiters”—clumco judges elioson by the partios to settle 
commercial disputes ■— Robospiorro demanded regular 
magistrates; and the spring of all those proaohings, potty 
amendments and essays was his determination to press 
upon tho Committee; to establish his mastery by 
reiteration. 

Tho timo was propitious. Thoro was but ono man 
that could have been to him at that moment, not an 
adversary indood, but a rival, and Ran ton a man of wide 
view and thoroforo with no following, a man who was so 
bont upon tho danger, the civil war and the invasion as 
to be consumed with action, was failing. Tho great 
fatigues woro falling upon him with the full summer, and 
ho lot drop out of his hand the lever of government 
which ho had now twice grasped -in the August of the 
past year and now in this April -a man so evidently 
made to govern that every ono was glad when ho con¬ 
sented to command. Not only was he failing in political 
activity, turned inward upon himself, dragged back by 
tho memories of his wife, and (full of her last advice) 
proparing a socond marriage, but lie had also in him a 
distaste for political speeches. Robespierre, “ whom his 
congregation asks to speak and who speaks continuously/’ 
fillod up and occupied all the scene. In a timo which 
still had a passion for hearing its dogmas asserted, ro- 
assortod, developed, declaimed; before an audience that 
by tho accident of tho Jacobin organisation hold tho 
nation, and that was just so near to mediocrity as to 
demand sermons, ho held his pulpit and professed. In tho 
vigorous and exaggerated phrase of Michelet, “ Ranton 
looked at tho perpetual movement and tromor of those 
jaws and felt that they were eating him up.” 

The result was certain. On tho 10th of July tho 
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(Ammutteo that is. PanUm resigned ; in a fortnight 
tluv new Cummittoe was named and Robespierre was a 
member <>f it. 

This was tho result w hieli lhdw-spirriv’s watching for 
all this while, his pre sing upon the doors of govern¬ 
ment by a combination of insistence and vigilance, his 
monotony', his popularity and his repeatedly verified sus¬ 
picious, hud drawn from the Parliament. By a curious 
fatality tho date of his entry into the Hommitleo was 
exactly a year to a day b-lbre the moment, that, throw 
him from power. 

There is very little truth in his eontentiou that ho 
entered with reluctance upon the re.sponsihilities of power. 
Ho was proposed by a man fully in his eonlideneo, 
thoroughly his friend; a man wlm a few days before and 
a few days later, was to appear as his priueipal supporter ill 
the affair of t’ustine. lie entered it as tho only member 
who would under the eireum.-Janee-. he supported by at 
least, two other members, s.itr'htrs, f>>uihou and St.. Just, 
what was (tailed with some esa 'yerat ion, t he 1 riumviralo. 

Nevert Unless, when he said (hat he was reluetaut to 
take oiliun in tho eiroumstuncos ot tho Terror (and under 
tho immediate memory of tho death ot Marat), it- was not 
a hypocrit.htal speech; it was the expression ol something 
t.hat certainly always lay in his mind tho desire to be 
froo to criticise, to exercise a sovereignty wholly moral, 
and tho instinct that Ids power lay in opposition. Ho 
was indued able for a year to build up tint Inundations of 
positive action, but Ids very fibre told him the whole 
time that such an effort, on tho part, ol such a man as ho, 
could not finally succeed. 

1 lmvo said that. Hanlon, wearied, already ill, oppressed 
by tho fears and feverish heat, which were mixed up with 
tho growing Terror, had slipped trom government. Ho 
had used this groat, instrument of the arbitrary Hmn- 
mittoo which covered all Franco with a buckler, on- 
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forced unity and fed the armios, doing its work as piti¬ 
lessly as a conqueror or as the devastations of nature. It 
was in his character, its great energies and its necessities 
for reposo, to lot drop almost, at the moment of its croa- 
tion the lovers of the thing ho had made. His heart was 
troubled. The imprisoned (Hmndins, with whom ho had 
partly lived, and between whom and the Mountain I10 
twice offered to throw a bridge, haunted him. The 
increasing momentum of the Terror, escaping control and 
becoming a frenzy, torrilied him; it was the first thing he 
had yet come upon in his powerful life of which ho felt him¬ 
self unable to ho a master ; nor does anything bewilder and 
weaken men of strong simplicity more than the presence 
of a foreo stronger and simpler than themselves. To this 
impression of weakness and of despair his fever and his 
siclcnoss addod. He lapsed from government,, to apeak 
only onco or twice, with the same principles, but with a 
failing voice, at, last to take refuge in his homo and in 
tho country sides. When he reappeared it was to curb, 
if possible, if not to fall in curbing, the storm which ho 
had himself let, loose. 

Robespierre replacing him at such a moment (for tho 
popular voice counted enormously ovon in the Committoo, 
and ovon tho Committee demanded some head) was a 
man by naturo opposed to tho Terror, hut so much colder 
and solf-ooncuntratod than Danton that, for tho sako of 
succoss, ho would permit it. Throughout June and July 
it bocamo evident that a man who would appear to govern 
must yield to tho crisis. Danton lied from it; Robos- 
piorro, being much loss of a man, was content to yiold. 

Tho onomy advanced almost without a check ; Valen¬ 
ciennes, long besieged, was on tho point of falling ; a week 
aftor tho expulsion of tho Gironde, tho Vondonn rovolt; 
had roaehod tho Loire, Saumur had been taken, and the 
Girondins fanned the furnace. The members who wore 
detained in their houses escaped if thoy chose from the 
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single gendarme that guarded each of them; those who 
remained, remained only through pride. Petion, 1 Bar- 
baroux, Guadet, Buzot, and the rest, left Paris at their 
opportunity. They aroused the civil war. 

The Cotentin, which is the garden of the north, 
remained faithful, but Calvados rose; the town of Caen 
issued a manifesto directly federal, menacing Paris, and 
it armed a battalion to march on the capital. The Eure, 
even Evreux, asleep in its hollow, was awakened; Buzot 
called up yet another battalion there, and they took the 
road to Paris. Vendee was for the King, Central Nor¬ 
mandy for the pure Republic of the Girondins, but they 
were each opposed to the “ monsters ”—the legend of the 
anarchy in Paris ; and who could tell that they would not 
join hands ? They were but three long marches one from 
the other. 

On the 24th of June Amar demanded on the part of the 
lower committee, who were the police, that the Girondins 
remaining should be taken from their nominal arrest and 
imprisoned. On the 8 th of July St. Just presented the 
report which has been unjustly accused of severity, and 
which should rather be judged by its principal phrase. 
“ If you punish these men, remember that you may not 
punish opinion. Outlaw those who have fled, for they 
are rebels, but try none of those that remain on the score 
of politics.” On the same day Condorcet, violent and 
embittered as were all his well-bred clique against the 
Mountain, and who had published a violent attack on 
the Montagnarde constitution, was impeached, and 
fled. 

Wimpfen, from the army of the north, had already 
said that he would “ obey the Convention and return to 

1 Potion’s flight is typical of the laxity with which the Girondins were 
guarded, and of the lightness of their arrest. He went out to dine with 
a friend. The policeman told off to watch him went down to eat in the 
kitchen, and Potion walked out of the door. In ten days he had raised 
Normandy. 
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Paris, but at the head of 60,000 men.” All June and July 
were a challenge, and at the moment that Robespierre 
entered the committee the violence of the “ mad dogs,” 
the “ enrages, was coming as surely as the breaking of 
thunder, or the tension of an unnatural day in our 
northern summers. Valenciennes, Condo, Mayenco had 
gone; Caesar’s Camp (as they called it) within a hundred 
miles of Paris, had surrendered. The French in Frank¬ 
fort had been butchered. For the men that followed 
Herbert, for the extreme men that will in all times of 
revolution preach revolt and that think to find liberty 
in the negation of law, it was a moment of opportunity, 
or (as they doubtless thought it) of providential freedom. 
They began their clamour for mere vengeance; the fury 
of ’93 seized them, and if from some further place their 
souls can remember Europe, tlioy can still boast that they 
created a wild momont in which no restraint stood be¬ 
tween man instinctive and his complete licence. 

How was that tyranny permitted ? The govern¬ 
ment a secret thing, hidden in the Committee, the 
government which Danton would have made open and 
the proof of whose oxistent unity was perhaps not 
evident until Carnot had joined the great committee, 
might, had it boen clearly a master, have prevented the 
sudden wind of death that arose as Mediterranean winds 
blow from Africa: the sirocco that made hotter the hot 
month of July and with August and with the first days 
of September was to blast the nation. 

It was not only the danger in which France found 
borself, it was much more the impossibility of driving 
the mad energy of the moment into useful channels 
that pushed things on to their extreme. On either side 
it was the individual that was killing, and there was 
nothing to restrain the individual. In Normandy the 
members of the Gironde who had escaped, inflamed 
one individual soul, the soul of a woman, poor and noble 
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and silent; she came up to Paris and she killed Marat. 1 
In Lyons it was the individual, the noble or the priest, that 
organised an immediate revolt and killed Chalier. In Paris 
the effect of this was still revenge and individual passion. 
It was Herbert, peculiarly himself, hardly representing a 
community, that pushed on the Terror. It was more 
the terror of opinion and of readiness for evil than of 
acts. 2 It was a terror which oppressed the mind and 
prepared it for the madness of the autumn, rather than 
a terror of the revolutionary tribunal; but under the 
pressure of it and for the moment Robespierre sank, 
afraid that were he to oppose it he would be opposing 
something corporate and would be throwing to the winds 
the popularity which, as he thought, already gave him 
the aspect of complete power. 

On this account he would not discover his personal 
action until the end of that violent moment of prepara¬ 
tion. When he did appear at the end of September it 
was with a certain moderation, but never with that 
control which a wider man would have dared : a control 
that might have saved the Gironde, and that in the 
height of the winter might have admitted the “ committee 
of clemency.” 

I will attempt to put myself in the shoes of this 
man who, when the fatal violence of ’93 rose up in 
eruption, was permitted, and I think was willing, to take 
the helm. He was unworthy of it and perhaps knew 
himself unworthy. He yielded to the pressure, but his 
pedantry had this virtue attached to it, that it permitted 


1 On Marat’s death Eobespierre could find no phrase but this : “I am 
myself marked out for daggers.” 

a The statistics of the revolutionary tribunal will show what I mean, 
France had been fighting the world since January, yet of death sentences 
there were but 9 in April, 9 in May, 28 in June (of which 20 were for one 
plot), 11 in July (including Charlotte Corday and the 7 conspirators of 
Orleans), 5 in August, 19 in September. It is an extraordinarily meagre 
list. 
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him to bo cold and to show liis disdain. Roux the wild 
priost I10 broko; 1 later in August fcbe same spirit, this 
time orronoous, lod him to refuse Danton’s proposal—the 
sheer necessity of the time-—that the committee (which 
ho himsolf sworo never to ro-ontor) should be recognised 
as the only government. Hut while the Terror was thus 
distasteful to him, and whilo ho kopt up his formula 
even to tho rofusal of a nocossary dictatorship for the 
committee, lie had not tho gonoral viow that would 
have porrnittod him to organiso tho awful power of what 
had bocomo a dospotism, to turn it against tho onomios 
only of tho Revolution and to ropross, as by his morals 
ho dosirod to ropross, tho gross licence which boilod up 
with overy woolc of tho advancing summor. 

If ono might oxpross a longing with regard to deeds 
past and sins inexpiable, tho longing would be that two 
things might have happened togothor: that tho Ilovolt, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Toulon, Vondi'o, Brittany, Normandy 
might have fallen suddenly (as they would have fallon 
boforo modern armies and before a modern rapidity of 
communication), and that the genius of Danton had not 
boon so mixed with clay nor so mortal: had survived 
tho stress of the time and been ablo before tho autumn 
to follow up tho domestic victories and to organise tho 
full forco of tho Republic against tho invader. 

Those things were not permitted. The extreme 
poril of tho Revolution endured too long; August and 
Soptombor were full of it. Tho liberty wo enjoy was 
defended as in a fortress and encircled upon every side. 
It was thought about to perish and tho thought 
maddened. 8 You could not go a cloar hundred miles 

1 Koux had Haiti, " Youth is no demoornoy because you permit riohes.” 
It was partly by Danton's act but Htill more by Itobospierre’s that he was 
struck oft tho list- of tho OorddiorH, 

a Hero 1h an example of tho nmdnons. TheraHHon proposed that tho 
deliberations of the Committee of Public Safety should bo Public l It was 
with tho greatest didloulty that Robuspiorrc got tho proposition rejected. 
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from Paris without, finding its oin*niy marching forward 
ami victorious. That situation gave, t.ho Herbertists the 
reins of opinion, ami all the autumn, half tho win tor 
became an orgy. Roln-sph-rro had not. tho power to 
resist; ho submitted, and the. spirit ho hated, tho spirit 
he might in a greater mood have resisted, branded him. 
He loved to be called the government,. Before tho 
spring he was called the Terror. 

There was much beside his ambition that conspired, as 
it were, against his natural fort une. To be master by tho 
moral authority of the Jueohins was to hold in ono’s hands 
tho hauls of the great web that covered tho towns of 
Franco; whnn such a man entered the RuinmiUoo of 
Public Safety ho was thought as a matter of course to bo 
master of that also. Then what was ho? Rid ho nob 
hold tho whole power ( Pressed by the worst of licence, 
for the moment, an unwilling slave of Herbert and his 
madmen ho was yet. if ho was to call himself tho 
master hound to go with that Hood, More than this. 
At tho very moment, when a general levy was decreed 
ho was elected, for tho first lime, President of the (Jon- 
voutiou. 1 It was with him in tho chair that tho nows 
of tho capitulation of Marseilles was heard, that tho 
petition of Bordeaux for mercy was accorded, that 
Normandy admitted tho failure of her revolt. But it 
was also during his presidency that worse nows came: 
that- Toulon admitted the Knglish licet, a and that tho 
strength of tho resistance of Lyons was endangering tho 
Republic. 

Ho yielded. Tho Herberfists demanded, and ro- 
domauded the blood of the (liromlists; 8 ho pormittod 
their trial to proceed. With tho entry of tho wildest ideas 

' Auguitt 33. lit? waw atxo At tho limn lheshhmt of tho Jacobin®. 

4 a 8 th of August, 

* I have no apace to quota tlioui, I*et thoso who wish to follow tho fury 
read the 34th mmxbor of the I’tre Duchttm. 
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into tlio State at bay and in the delirium of a closo 
sicgo, with tho proclamation of tlio republican calendar 
and tho beginning of tho six months’ struggle with 
Christianity tho Terror became real, weighed on all 
Franco, and began tho usoloss marvel of blood that 
ended with Thormidor. 

It doos not concern this book to describe tho end of 
those great men whose fall was also the first heavy 
wound of tho Republic. 

What is to bo said of tho man whom legend has 
made responsible for their blood and for that of so many 
others ? Cortainly ho did not causo it to flow; almost 
as certainly ho could have checked tho disastor. But I10 
was absorbed and contained by tho fear of something 
gonoral, the fear of tho corporate powor of Paris, or, as 
he callod it, tho People, from which his roputatiou pro¬ 
ceeded, and of whoso lips ho had boeomo the servant. 

It was (like all his appreciations of things general 
and living) an orror. It was not the people that de¬ 
manded the blood of the Girondins: it was a small, in¬ 
tense and violent faction that had the name of tho 
people always upon its lips, that passed fur tlio pooplo 
bocauso it was in tho tradition of tho popular vongoanoo 
and of tho great mob violence of tho past years. Ho 
did not oppose. Ho excused in platitudes, and that is 
all that can bo said of his position towards tho Gironde 
in its last hour. 

Save this: that at tho moment whon tho Terror was 
turning from a political method to a fanaticism ho 
dovolopod—it is a thing his closer students might think 
incrodiblo in the light of his past--yot I10 did develop a 
kind of firmnoss utterly different from his more tenacity. 
Ho had always been direct; for two years, since tho be¬ 
ginning of a cpiarrel with the Gironde, ho had boon acid; 
but now, whatever it was in him that had produood 
directness, and latterly a sympathy of expression, was 
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lifted to the power of assault, and a personal mamedi 
of things. He desin-d, with a vague prevision of ’c^g 
show that, ho e.ould kill or save. 

Thero are two oee.asions within ten days of each otli 
which very widl illustrate this change : the groat <3 
hato of tho 25 th September, and his aetinn upon tho 3 
October. 

In tho first tho oileet, of now victories was weighs 
upon tho Assembly, and when Brie* appe.ared before 
excusing the fall of Valenciennes, the Parliament, hi 
acquired a certain hardness of temper whie.h Rubespior 
rebooted. Brio/. said plainly, *' 1 did my host j 1 ki 
death from quit.o near by, and at least. I preserved 1 
tho nation an important garrison." Thero woro mai 
answers to tho pathetic, apology, turn only was stiffen 
into epigram, and that was Robespierre's: “ Aro y 

dead?" Ho hud been in Vuleue ieimes; tho town h 
surromlered ; ho eume buck alivo. 

A slight ilhu'HS that had affected Robespiorro a we 
before, re.turnod after tho etlbrt of that dobut.o, and 
did not roappoar till tho day when thero was tpiosl-i 
of killing tho Gironde, yet on this second occasion al 
ho showed a certain strength and mastery. 

Tho benches woro half empty ; Amur, 1 rising to ro 
his report against the Gironde, spoke, to a house of whi 
ho know well that, tho majority oven among its < 
mimshod numbers desired to ho absent.. He ask 
thorn to vot e that the doors should be closed, and that 
one should leave the house till a decision had bo 
taken; then be road out in sentences that swept like 
saytho tho condemnation of the whole party of t 
modoratos. A movement began (it, originated from 
private mombor) for sending before the revolutions 

1 Amur has *0 Util® to tlo with thin honk that I hi* oxtranriUn, 
pomitmUly him boon no^lcnont iti it. Ho will r<d.j<5«’itr lit Ttoimid 
Lot this unoodoto MuHioo. lit* rlinmt tho iimiith hoftiro tho uholition of 
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tribunal not only the twenty-two of tlio Gironde, but the 
soventy-threo who bad in Juno signed a protest against 
tlieir exclusion. That motion was of a kind which, in 
tho height of the Terror, it was almost impossible to 
resist; from what motive it was that Ilobespiorro alono 
rosisted it, it would he dillioult to say. It may have 
been tho tortuous sense of justice which never dosortod 
him; it may have boon a panic lost, the Convention should 
wholly destroy itself in those passions and leave the 
Republic empty; but I would ho moro inclined to be¬ 
lieve that if was a now determination to bo daring. lie 
wished to try himself in power, to ride the Assembly, to 
set himself as a lirm obslaolo against “ tho madmen,” to 
bogin loading for once rather than be lod by Paris, and 
in gonoral, to have the inner satisfaction that ho had 
come to a place where ho (1-hat had always imposed his 
principles) could at last impose also his decisions upon 
tho dot-ails of policy. 

Just as tho Convention was abandoning Itself to ono 
of those unhappy Hoods in which lassitude mixed with 
partisanship could drive them into the worst of thoir 
excesses and abandonments, just as a fatal division would 
have boon taken, Robespiorro spoko. 

Tho deputies were already streaming to tho bar 
to veto that the division should ho taken on tho roll- 
call of tho names, and that the friends of tho Gironde, 
if any remained, should bo marked in such a manner. 

Ho roso and refused to support Billaud Varonno in 
his motion for that roll-call; a motion that underlined 
tho Torror, and that would have loft each man to stand 
for ovor before history as tho judgo or tho accomplico 
of tho Gironde. Ho said —■ 

“I do not soo tho necessity of regarding tho national 
Convontion as dividodinto two classes —that which is tho 
friend of tho people, and that which is made up of 
oonspirators and traitors. Wo have no right to dooido 
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suddenly that, wn liuvo to deal with any other con- 
spirut*»vs than those that urn named in the report,. Lot 
us take this original deetvo upon its merits, and vote 
purely and simply upon that." 

And he made a second and muoh more important 
interruption in the debate. It was proposed to include 
with the Gironde in the same decree, of accusation tho 
seventy three who had protested against the ,’nd of Juno, 
lie opposed. “ I speak in the face of the people, and 
speak frankly. 1 will he judged otdy hy my (umseiunco. 
Von must, isvon at this hour, distinguish between opinions 
and acts.” Tho Herbertists and tho Left began to mur¬ 
mur. lie continued: " (‘itizens, he sure of this. You 
have no ultimate defenders save those who dare to 
speak in the moments when something seems to im¬ 
pose silence.” 

He went, on, speaking of •* t.he faction," trailing out 
a peroration, hut ho had saved the Right, from a general 
execution. 

In this moment which, though the violent men 
that drove the storm eonld not know it, was the doom 
of their elVort, a spirit, that was not wholly human 
disturbed the nights with tragedy; tho Terror boiled, 
and men approached tho limits where despair and vision 
meet. It was the last clutch of the great wrestling, 
the moment of tottering before tho throw. The mind of 
Paris lost hold of the ground ; Dulua, tho oldest of tho 
gods, the spirit of Celtic madness, took a part in this 
strain of tho western fortunes, vengeance and darkness 
entered in with him also. Twisted into tho same 
whirlwind, all tho heroisms and tho first victories 
appeared. 

Tho empty head of Orleans foil, but that same day 
Dubois Crunch broke into Lyons at tho tail of an artillory 
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duol, and spared l,he plaeo like a soldior : 1 a whole army 
was set free for the frontiers. 

A week later a kind of Sabbat led the Queon, vory 
haggard and proud, to the guillotine;" but Cholet was pre¬ 
paring—Cholot, the groat fight in which the Republic 
fought and fought, not noticing the hours, till at last it 
broke tho Vondoans. 

In tho hour that tho Queen died VVattignios was won. 
All tho day before, tho centre had charged uselessly 
against tho Austrian cannon, tho right had been brokon 
by the Hungarian cavalry and had lost its guns. Tho day 
seemed so lost to tho Republic that Coburg did not call 
upon the Duke of York and the English for reinforce¬ 
ment; but on tho morrow, the 16th of October, a mist 
that a lyric has called the “ Destiny of Franco ” camo 
down upon tho plain. Carnot, tall and hard, dragged 
off tho young recruits to the right, appoarud on the 
plateau and, when the fog lifted at midday, took tho 
last earthworks at the bayonet, himself leading, losing 
half his men, and opening the blockade of the frontier. 
Then I10 put off the uniform in which ho had raised 
tho blood of the boys behind him, and posted homo 
sombrely to Paris in his long grey civilian coat, to tell 
tho Convention coldly that the new order was saved, but 
to make no mention of his charge. All tho wook was 
breathless. Naples to her ruin declared war, tho last of 
tho coalition. The non-juring priests wero outlawod. 

If was in the agony and bowildormont of such succoss 
following upon such a crisis (Paris had lain awake to 
hoar tho issue of tho struggle) that the Gironde wont to 

1 Ho found bin own cousin thorn, commanding tho rebels, and per¬ 
mitted a number of evasions, Head in this connection the vivid memoirs 
of Milo. d'lCrchorolloH, which have recently been vory well translated into 
English, there you will hear of how this mousqucluiro shaved in a great 
silver bowl, chosen out of tins loot, and laughed, and granted largess. 

a By fur tho best impression of bor is David’s thumb-nail sketch, taken 
as she went by in the cart. 
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tho guillotine; and opened the way downwards for all 
tlus revolutionaries. They at. tho approach of doath 
wore possessed with a spirit, of feasting and a call from 
tho sunlight, came up northward to thorn and gloriltod 
ihoir end. 

It was already tho t.iino of tho vintage, Thu vino- 
yards by tho groat rivor and on tho hills that hound it 
like low walls worn full of men and made a moving 
tapestry undor tho mild pleasure of Ihoir autumn. At 
this season a secret working runs through all wino, and 
somothing that is more generous than content gives 
praises for tho summer past, and rests from creation with 
tho silent, plenitude of energy. Tho vino prepares lifo, 
and supports it. against tho season of darkness and cold. 
This link of the summer ended and the mists beginning, a 
viaticum for winter, was for theso men in Paris a viaticum 
before the long time death. These clear souls, chained 
in the north, received tho iutluenee, and the. passing of 
the (lirondo was ennobled by the dignity and certitude 
that, aecompany enthusiastic, calm. It. was as though 
the rainy gloom of those last, days in Paris had boon lit 
from somewhere by the soft sky of Oetolier whore it 
protects the garden of tho Pyrenees. 

On the lust, day of the month they sang their song 
together, and Vorgiiiuitd that, had best, loved freedom 
died tho lust, still inspired by grave music. So tho 
Republic narrowed, but whatever narrows, ragos upon 
itself, and ends. 





















CHAPTER VIII 


THE TEMPTATION OF ROBESPIERRE 

What is it in tlio story of this man’s soul tliat turns tho 
eyo inward and forbids tho appreciation of roalitios ? It 
is as though in tho moro writing of him some subtle 
sympathy procoodod from a spirit so long silont and drew 
ono into its own void and vaguonoss, wlioro his ono 
stuff, his firm and isolatod conviction, hung raro and 
alono. 

Timo and again it has soomod in tho naturo of this 
book to call up tho armies, or at loast to fill its pagos 
with tho creative noiso of Paris ; timo and again tho 
persistent monotone that onspollod tho tribune of tho 
Jacobins has cut off as with a curtain tho outer sound of 
tho Revolution from my mind, His innumerable chosen 
phrases, his roams of blue paper, closo-writton and erased, 
have boon fine threads cramping my hand, and I havo 
lost tlio description of an oxporimont so vast and terrible 
that a pon recording it should properly turn without 
effort to reproduce its majesty. But Robospiorre preach¬ 
ing Robospierro, the ono political right insisting for ovor 
on tho ono political right, has cast ovor the sublimo 
accidents of those four years a curious and unnatural 
hush, and has dominated all tho colours with a screen 
of something colourless. So divers cannot hear tho waves 
for tho singing in tlioir ears. 

Tho period of which I am about to troat in this 
chapter emphasises more than all that wont boforo it tho 
strange contrast between Robespierre's life within and tho 
outor clamour that frames him. I am about to troat of 
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to all that had made him: to the sublime theory of 
which Be had been so jejune, but so sincere, persistent, 
and faithful an exponent. Therefore, when he passed the 
boundary that lay between his old complaints, suspicions, 
a.ncl love of praise, and his new plan of supremacy, he 
abandoned his very self. That abandonment was to force 
hina to two great disasters or crimes. First, he hesitated"” 
—■—•till it was too late—to join those who had risen with 
Danton to stop the Terror; secondly, he was comp ell ed,'” 
as a consequence of this political intrigue, to give up 
E ant on to the political necessities of the Committee. 
Essentially a man innocent, or incapable, of intrigue, 
this last betrayal should have seemed a crime to him; 
essentially a man of few and clear principles, and abhor¬ 
ring- arbitrary power, his temporising with the Terror 
(which was in its nature martial law) was a direct nega¬ 
tion of his own theory of political justice. It is the 
method and consequence of his double fall that I have 
to develop in what follows. 

The Girondins were dead. 

The scene upon which the Republic entered when it 
had sealed its mysteries with such a sacrifice was one 
whose motive and prime force was the unnecessary con¬ 
tinuance of a state of siege in spite of, and on into the 
beginnings of military success: it was the momentum of 
the Terror. But the Terror, thus continued, grew pro¬ 
digiously, and it is this charge beyond which lends to 
the awful passage of that winter its dissociation from 
bum an experience, its dark experiments, its furious asso- 
lutions. Here men broke apart from their closest political 
bonds, from the sense of things, and from themselves. 
It lay with Robespierre’s own decision to follow or to 
resist the swirl. Had he joined the moderates, as they 
themselves believed he would join them, the Republic 
would have endured. 
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another drag up the charge of “ royalism ” like a mean¬ 
ing-less epithet, a conventional abuse. France driving at 
tlie most extreme realisation of the Revolution, cutting 
off her past, living and dead together, accepting a new 
calendar of Reason, forgetting in her tempest religion 
and. the link of history, and even the divisions of time, 
seems something upon which we cannot reason: a storm 
or- a wild music. Seen as a drifting thing on such a tide 
yon may make of Robespierre in the autumn of ’93 a 
toy of forces so superior to himself that the analysis of 
la is motives becomes indifferent. But from within his 
own soul things had another aspect. 

Took at the centre of that mind and you will perceive 
one dominant act: a great refusal; the self-desertion that 
broke its self-reliance, the last compromise between his 
ambition and his faith. This abandonment crumbled 
tlae small central pillar upon which, had he but known 
it, all his power reposed. It was as a man of debate, 
wary, minute—but especially definite and inflexible— 
tbiat bis rise had been permitted. That epithet of “in¬ 
corruptible,” in which plutocratic societies and their 
laistorians can now find nothing but the comic, had in it 
at tbat time something of the sublime. In the quiet 
times of decadence, in the times of the merchants and 
tire years that prepare defeats and shame, it is something 
to remain unmoved by the opportunities of wealth: in 
tlie times of crisis and of revolution it touches upon 
tire beroic to maintain with a ceaseless activity, how¬ 
ever monotonous, the road to an exact and certain 
goal. 

I have spoken of the first breach which was made 
in tbat wall of his; his alliance with Paris. A year 
"before, in the autumn of ’92, he had accepted Paris, and 
in accepting the spokesmanship of that city he had fallen 
from his first position, he had ceased to be the single 
exponent of the creed. But that initial corruption which 
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ho sufforud just aft.or tho full of the monarchy wok no 
final, nor was it, irret riev.dilu ; it, was a first, hut, nut ; 
complete abandonment. of ’89. I have said that, it wa 
in part t.ho product. of ambit,ion, but, it- was not. yet. wlioll; 
that, and Robespierre bitterly defending himsolf agaiius 
tho Gironde could always plead honestly that ho romoin 
bored tho Girondo reactionary, based upon a limitoi 
suiVrugo, mixed up through Ilrissot, with intrigut', purlmp 
(ho was sincoru in thinking it) with tho (hurt, e.ortainl 
with tho shifty politics of Dumouriez. Ho could plea 
before tho tribunal of his own conscience that Franc 
until tho death of tho King was in two camps, and Uni 
a man did service only by joining a party discipline. II 
could plead that he was senior member for Paris, an 
that Paris alone had the light, (hat. tho provinces wot 
largely led by reaction and did not know tho peril i 
which tho future of tho Revolution stood. 

When the King’s head had fallen, and when tho oxoci 
t-ivo broke down in the hands of visionaries he coni 
still hold himself in the main consistent,, and if 1 
demanded the dismissal of tins moderates lie could mi 
" In theory I still hold tor the pure Republic. When peat 
is rostered l will maintain the sanctity of the nation 
representation—hut tint times are not normal; unlo 
something is done wo shall have tho enemy in tl 
capital with tho summer." This kind of defence lu 
now broken down. 

A crime is tho matter of a moment, but tho sol 
deception that often loads up to crime is a procoi 
That process I have shown him suffering in tho sunim 
of ’93. Ho hod boon, as it were, compelled to aeco 
the great opportunity of tho 2nd of Juno, ho had bo 
called to power. Ho had not been unwilling. Tho t\ 
friends, St. Just, and Omtthon, had held open for hi 
tho doors of the Oommiltoe and hud mounted gua 
for him in tho Hall of the Two Pillars. By a kind 
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gravitation he had passed the door and had entered the 
Committee at the close of July. 

He had obtained an increasing jurisdiction at the ex¬ 
pense of an increasing trouble of the mind. He knew that 
he was becoming something mixed, somewhat larger, but 
much lower than, the little Robespierre that had been 
an anchor to the Revolution for four years. Men odious 
to Him, the Herbertists, the men of dirt and of mere 
passion, had pressed upon France all August, and he 
had submitted—in order that there should be no rift 
in. the unanimity that supported him. The blood and 
tHe clamour for blood that in the drowsy heats had 
sioHened and broken down the great nature of Danton, 
Had been endured by this less generous and drier 
mind. 

Hut he had been troubled. He had saved the 
seventy- three. He had not rejoiced but had rather 
drawn back into himself at the death of Yergniaud and 
His companions. Still he did not move for fear that, 
moving, he should lose his place. He gave up all 
initiative, save those spasmodic movements of which the 
most famous is the 3rd of October, because initiative and 
originality endanger a spokesman. There is no doubt 
tin. at ambition began to possess him altogether, and that 
He Had subjected and harnessed to his ambition all the 
strict logic that was his only principle of vitality. Even 
the great news of Wattignies that had been for the 
nation a song of deliverance, turned in him to a political 
opportunity, a lucky chance permitting him to affirm 
Himself and to escape the risk of “ moderatism ” that he 
Had. run in the month before. 

He hardened. But the soul of a man, however 
adust, has still something of the organic, and when the 
organic turns rigid it is dying; it grows brittle and can 
be broken to pieces. 

This is why I have called his entry into the winter 
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and his policy during those five monili.s t,o l,ho .>• 
Brumairo, Ifrimairo, Nivose, Bluviose, Venloso 
into Ccnninal his Usmptation. There was k 
stnnlly open to him (ho road to return. Ho \ 
an alliance with Dauton have boon able at one 
to stop the Terror and to let Franco slip hack 
normal. Baris was certainly ready, the prnviiuu 
havo followed. But ho saw his nominal su 
endangered, ho felt near him like guards the (\> 
ablo to expose him at any moment, and to si 
they wore the true master. lie feared for his re 
of authority, and ho did net dare. By yieldin', 
direct temptation, by choosing something against 
rrmnent self, ho was led on to ’94, and, in spii 
recent protests in the Committee he beeamu t 
title of the Committee’s policy. He was led e 
sacrifice of .Dauton, of Desmoulins his friend, 
Lucille, the wife of Desmoulins; .Lucille, whose 
was compelled to treat as a proof of oonspi. 
hostess of so many evenings. 

As nearly as such strict minds can, ho ap 
hypocrisy; and since things good and evil 
themselves salvation and damnation, tins gres 
foil back upon him to bis hurt. Ho that had 
symbol of the .Revolution found himself the s 
a rigour that, grow from pitilessness to fury 
him no service to attack it silently from wit! 
wardly ho was still the Inter, useless Terror 
tho later, useless Terror ho fell; finding that, 
permits is an author; that Cod demands confus 
and full recantations. 

This is tho tragedy which I havo to folio 
close of this hook. It is not only a private 
it is tho catastrophe of the Revolution, beeimse 
who suffered it was not only a man, hut. 1 
a symbol of equality that, for all Ids paucii 
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^ion, no republican can utterly deny him 

^irondins suffered, the shock of the axe 
France; it was felt at Arcis and 
Danton returned. But there is 
b-bese puissant natures which lends itself 
creative activities, but also to the after 
Men who have ridden in a regiment 
is after nights of bivouac by low rivers in 
11 ^ endows to find the reins trembling in their 
^ey mount before morning, to lose grip 
and to fear disasters. They take an 
sil yj and they blunder in their orders. 
a oicLent of nerve had fallen upon the Cham- 
c £tme back, still a giant, still forcing a loud 
birin uncertain, losing opportunities and 
■bo and too gradually into the advance. He 
e>cL to stop the Terror, but the action of his 
1 grew and formed itself slowly—had his 
tbed. it he might have sounded a charge that 
cliragged Robespierre in with the mel 4 e of the 
-Ve persuaded him (who saw nothing largely) * 
Power was on this new side, 
ring Robespierre Danton would have caught 
i tlie whole movement and force of which 
"Was the accredited chief. The Jacobins 
"been divided, the Committee would have 
joirity would have appealed to the Conven- 
Ooinmune certainly would have risen or 
> rise in defence of the guillotine, but Danton 
lioy would have won. For certainly the 
fcixo committee would not have dared to call 
in, and certainly Paris, the sections, the guns, 
ave followed the Commune or Herbert. 1 The 

cnent needs no such proof as could be drawn from research. 
ja le of the Vieux Cordelier when that pamphlet was issued 
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moral authority of tho Convention, mutilated and silont 
as it was, yot was tho one thing which stood. To the 
Convention everything was referred, and by it alone, 
legally, would anything bo rntiliod. It would have boon 
galvanised info life by such a return of the national 
vigour as Canton- the Canton of ’92—might at onoe 
have inspired and expressed. 

Had Canton struck at once on his return, this fido 
would, I say, have set. so strongly as to drag Robespierro 
in with it, the Terror would have (teased before January. 
As it was, Canton waited a month, and Robespierre had 
time to hesitate and to fall info his false role. 

The execution of the (lirondins fell on the 31st of 
October; Madame Roland had been guillotined on the 
8th of November; on the loth her husband had stabbed 
himself by the roadside in Normandy. Canton did not 
come back till the 18th of November; his first speech 
in tho Convention was not heard fill tho 26th, 1 and it 
did not deal with tho Terror. 

Desmoulins, whom Canton had sent out to do tho 
work, hut who was also half tho inspiration of it, did 
not put his pen to tho famous pamphlets that, shook tho 
system of the Terror till tho 3rd of 1 lecomber, and this, 
tho first; number of the V'inix (hmlt'Hrr , did not appear 
till the 5 th. Ry that; time for six weeks tho Committee 
had been preparing, had pressed round Robespierre who 
sat in its midst;: had made him feel that the full powers 
of the Dictatorship wore still necessary to them. Rut 
the Committee were not yet enemies of his. Tho 
Cominitt.eo did not plot or plan such a pressure ; it was 
an inevitable result of l,bo nature of their organisation. 

Moro than this, I10 had Siam St. Just,, his right 
hand, plungo fully into the policy of coercion -—St. 

"with U10 object of stopping tlm Terror unit the dillictdly which the great 
Oommiitco (in a cowiLry t,mined to oontmllm'd guvoinmenl) found in 
RupprenHing tho movement arc alone ample evidence. 

1 Moniteur, 8 th Frimaire, 
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Jtist, become by an accident partly a worker, knowing 
tile armies, a drafter of reports, would not have followed 
tlie return to clemency; Robespierre would have been 
alone with Couthon. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these reasons for hesita¬ 
tion, his continued balance between the policy of pity 
and that of the Committee’s despotism, his ultimate 
decision, and his abandonment of the Dantonists, afford 
an. abundant material for the study of the man. 

Danton returned at the moment when Robespierre 
was supporting the only part of the moderate programme 
in which he felt that his leadership would retain com¬ 
plete security, and that part, moreover, of which he had 
become, by his consistent action through four years, a 
kind of protector: he was defending the Church. 

Brumaire—all early November—had been a riot of 
Herbertism. It was suited to the breakdown of all 
reality that the Commune should imagine that the roots 
of Catholicism had withered. Chaumette, Clootz, Mor- 
xnoro the printer, from his cave in the Rue de la Harpe, 
passed up and down the city like raving missionaries 
“ -unpriesting.” They pruned the old tree. It was at 
tlnis moment that the nullity of the schismatic church 
appeared, and that, with a sincerity which perhaps saved 
tlieir souls, such priests as had clung for livelihood or by 
routine to a faith they had never held, came in con¬ 
fessing an emptiness of the mind. G-obel was easily 
persuaded. He resigned his bishopric, and came into the 
Convention, with half his clergy and all the Commune 
at his back, to renounce his orders. The movement, 
passing very rapidly, and falling in three months into 
nothingness, ran throughout the new dioceses. 

Of all the instances take these two. Parens, the 
■vicar of Boississe le Bertrand, near Melun, wrote to the 
Convention on November 7 (17th Brumaire) a letter: 

Here are my papers. I am, or have been, a priest— 
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that is to say, a charlatan.” Also, ho aslcod for a small 
ponsion. " Because,” said tho Rabelaisian, “ a man who 
can only chant on mu a has no way of earning his liveli¬ 
hood” ( Monitcur , 17th Brumairo). Again, tho yot more 
thorough occlosiastic who suddenly appoarod before a 
session of the (Jommuno, abjured and boggod that “in 
tho roll of citizens they would change his name from 
that of Erasmus, which it had hitherto been, to that of 
Apostate.” 

Tho sacred vossols woro brought before the Parlia¬ 
ment in mascaradcs, thoro was pillage in more than one 
church, tho saturnalia reappearod. Tho vostmonts, I 
believe, of Dubois found a fitting plaoo upon tho back 
of an ass, and his mil,re was put on tho boast/s head—a 
last oxpiation of the regency. On the 20th Brumairo 1 
was held in Notre Dame the feast that may or may not 
have boon called that of tho Goddess of Reason. Tho 
Coinmuno, with very partial success, ordered tho church 
doors throughout tho city to ho closed. Ten days later, 
on tho 1st of Erimairo, Herbert, in the Jacobins, de¬ 
manded tho last extremities.tho execution of the 

seventy-throe, tho sacrifice of Madame Elizabeth. “Tho 
extermination of tho Capets.” It was plain that tho 
wavo which had risen up against all religion was drag¬ 
ging anarchy in its wako. 

This crisis affords tho first landmark in tho rapid pro¬ 
gress of Robospiorro towards the imputation of supreme 
powor. Ho caught Horhertism just at tho top flight of 
its oxtravaganco, and stood out as tho Arrestor, the 
moderator of tho Revolution. That tho groat Committee 
was the true author of Herbert's fall there can be no 
doubt. Tlioy had determined on the Terror as a prac¬ 
tical instrument, a military necessity, they would not lot 
it turn into a woapon for tho extremists, nor lot its 
authority slip from thoir hands into that of Herbert and 

1 10th November. 
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his friends. Yot, though the committee determined tlio 
breaking of Herbert, the opportunity was singularly iittod 
to mako Robespierre appear as though ho was acting 
alone. The wholo matter was hound up with religion, 
and religion had been Robespierre's department, as it 
were, for two years. llorberlism was inspired by a 
hatred of Christianity; Robespierre, by that faint in¬ 
heritance of it which had produeed the Vimire titpoi/anf. 
For more than ft year ho had boon the only hope of 
that groat body of citizens who hesitated, troubled, be¬ 
tween their now republicanism and their memories of 
the Church. Up to the (dose of his life he was destined 
to express, and to depend upon, his benevolent neutrality 
towards Catholicism. 

His spooch on this occasion, which began the destruc¬ 
tion of one party of his rivals, is often cpiotod to show 
the toxturo of his mind. If is from beginning to ond a 
defonco, as nearly passionate as his manner permitted, 
of the idea, of Cod ; the last rhetoric of the .Deism of 
Rousseau. He exclaimed in one of those clear insights 
from which his pedantry did not wholly debar him • 

“Atheism is of its nature oligarchic. . . . when the 
conception of Cod comes to ho at,tacked, the attack will 
not proceed from thu popular instinct, but from the rich 
and the privileged.” 

It was a prophecy of our own time. 

The attack on religion, which had been the triumph 
of the Commune of ’y 3, marked also the highest, point 
of its power; if had aroused in those who had lufherLo 
remained indifferent a prodigious hostility, it had pre¬ 
pared reaction. And the Committee that is, the 
workers of the Committee, the majority grow afraid. 

The Committee determined to attack Herbert and 
the old commune not, as extremists, hut as undisciplined 
men, and as men likely to provoke by their madness a 
return to milder things. TTmy feared reaction. 

For Carnot, a reaction at this moment meant tho 
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stoppage of tlio convoys, iho lack of munitions, th 
failure of recruits; he needed the Terror. .For Couthoj 
(not in the committee hut. us it were, a department o 
the government in himself—-Finance) it meant, the dis 
appearance of tho currency, the total collapse of th 
depreciated assignats, the bankruptoy of the nation ii 
tho midst of the wars; 1 m needed the Terror. J'oan-Boi 
St. Andrd needed it to man his ships and to provisioi 
and to build them; St. Just to drive his armies; Prion 
to enforce his plans. This need for the Terror was nu 
yet actively expressed, hut tins committee were wntchinj 
for tho first cries against severity, and Robespierre, win 
hesitated and desired clemene.y, who in standing ai 
obstacle to the Iferhertian faction and in dufondinj 
religion had seemed to prepare the return to pity. 
Robespierre sat among his colleagues and knew how liltli 
of a master he was in that room. He felt their eyu ( 
on him and lie did not, go where he would. 

Thun came a few hard winter works, during wind 
the Clommittee organised their plan against Herbert aiu 
the Oommune of Paris. Robespierre know that, h 
surrounding this insurrectionary they had no though 
of checking tho Terror. He admitted their mastery aiu 
was willing to continue the Terror. 

Tho lively art of Desmoulins, the sense of Dantoi 
had not divined this, Both tlmse men, the greater aiu 
the lessor, were determined to arrest the persecution am 
to relieve the State. It was time, Tho opposition t< 
Herbert which Robespierre had so conspicuously let 
encouraged them. Tiny believed themselves to havi 
some favour with the Committee. They though 
themselves certain of Maximilian. It is to this clay i 
matter of doubt, whether he did not himself inspire tin 
first of Desmoulins pamphlets. 1 It was on the 15tl 
Frimairo, the 5th of December, that the first, number 0 

1 Ho admit# lmvSiig noon tho imKj{*«hut;l#, ami wo way |jjosum® the, 
ins actually corrected thorn. 
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the Vieux Cordelier appeared; on the ioth the second, 
on the 15 th the moro famous third. Desmoulins 
hammered into what he bolieved to bo the rifted stuff 
of the Terror the phrases of Tacitus like wedges. It 
was not only the terrible irony of his pen nor the 
climax of his genius spurred on to its highest just on 
the edgo of his doom ; it was also the return of humanity 
that lent his efforts so much power. 

Desenno’s shop became tho centre of whatever was 
read and dobatod. Tho Vieux Cordelier was caught up 
from tho presses by crowds that filled the streets, it 
passed by thousands into all hands; became a common 
cry throughout tho capital. 

Wornon ran through the hall of tho Convention 
demanding the liberation of tlieir sons, and Camillo’s 
whole programme seomod to have gainod the city: a 
“ Committee of Clcmoncy ” was demanded. Everything 
prepared tho reaction: all that Christmas was a nool of 
victories. It was known in one woolc that the Republic 
was saved; in one wcok between Christmas Eve and tho 
Now Year Paris hoard of tho Vondoans crushed at 
Savonay, of the forcing of the linos of Wissembourg, of 
Dandau relieved, of tho enemy passing back home over 
the Rhino. 

Desmoulins in tho first four numbors of his pamphlet 
had takon for grantod that Robespiorre would defoncl tho 
same cause. On tho 7th of January, however, some¬ 
thing had passed in tho Committee. What it was will 
never bo known, but Robespierre appearing at the 
Jacobins disclaimed tho causo of pity. All his now power 
compelled him to tho retractation; ho remembered how 
the generals turned to him, 1 behind tho back of tho 

1 There is to bo soon at tho archives a enrious little pocket-book, in 
the first sevonteen pngos of which llobespierro has nuulo his privato notes 
on policy. Among these one may find Unit he had down the names of the 
generals, his proposal for thoir disposition, and liis judgment upon their 
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Committee; how it was to him that tho smallest privati 
appeals woro directed. 

Lot mo rotraco tho last steps that led Robespiorro t( 
this desertion. 

Just upon Christmas ho had promised a “Commiftot 
of Justice” which might have been made -and which Ik 
probably intended le make --into a court of revision fo: 
tho gradual liberation of tho prisoners. Camille lun 
written tho fourth number of tho I'intx OorddUr as ai 
appeal by name to Robespierre. 

“ My Robespierre, I call you hero by your namo, foi 
X remember tho moment when Pitt had you alone loll 
to withstand his coalition, and when but for you tin 
ship would have perished: tho Republic was passing 
into chaos. . . . Oh! my old college friend, rememboi 
that there is something more durable in love than ii 
this fear, and clemency (Te.rtullian tolls it us) is lilct 
a ladder of falsehoods, but reaches to heaven. You caim 
very close fo that, idea when you spoke of a Committee 
of Justice . . . but why shottld the word ‘Pity' hav< 
become a crime in the Republic ? ” 

On that same day, the .nst. of December, 1 at flu 
Jacobins Nicholas the public printer had cried out t< 
Camille," Camille, you seem very eloso to the guillotine,” : 
and Camille had answered gaily, " Nicholas, yon soon 

appenln, iuj though ho wore ItimHolf ouncornod with tho department ol 
war. Morn aru his judgments cm tho gennialn Unman, Maivoau, lloehe 
And it wtui Ida brother who had just found out tho genius of Bonaparte 
at Tendon. 

1 And on tho name day (tho eoinehhmeo l« groiempto enough to mcril 
a record) ilm Convention aft or n long and stormy dohato derided that tin 
hahifc of speaking with tho hat on wai diarowpoot fnl, "It has grown toe 
common of Into," Haiti Robespierre, and wlion there was oitod tho example 
of tlio Qualcom he replied with Homo justire, " Quakers are tnetully ex 
ccptiouH that provo a rule,” 

9 There in a dinnimdon whothor Hohespierrfi put up Nicholas to wnri 
Camille. Thoro 1 h no proof but. a tradition to that oifoot. Nicholas wm 
iniiood Itobohpiorto’H man, but on tlm other hand Hohofpiorro wtmlc 
never have put the thing «u bluntly. 
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\rory close to making a fortune. It is but a year since 
tli at you made your dinner off a baked apple, and here 
you are printer to the State.” It was the first pass of 
tlx© duel that opened between the indulgents and the 
extremists, a duel in which, by the spring, each had 
jperished, leaving the Committee supreme. 

On the 7th of January, then, the 18th Nivose, the 
growing irritation against Camille broke out openly in 
tlxo club. The opportunity coincided with Robespierre’s 
recantation. It was known that the silent royalist 
faction which lay under the city, a minority ready to 
strike, had raised its head at the appearance of the Vieux 
Gor ddier. Apart from the Herbertist group that 
Desmoulins aimed at, apart from the men whom he 
e ailed by name and cut and wounded with his style, 
tlie common republicans fell into an ill-ease and were 
alarmed. Robospierro had determined to follow the 
Committee, but he remembered his friend. He 
attempted compromise. Desmoulins was not in tho 
mood for it; I10 could soo that Robospiorro was tomptod 
to abandon him, but he thought he had enough hold to 
jxrovent it. Some days before he had offered to burn 
lxis No. 3—he had offered it in a rhetorical manner. 

“You complain of the third Number? I can under¬ 
stand it: I have given orders that it shall not be 
reprinted. I will even burn it publicly, so that you 
^promise to read my No. 5.” 

This Robespierre took up at the Jacobins, and sooing 
Desmoulins in front of him, looking him straight in tho 
oyes and with the slight porpotual smile upon his lips, 
3 ae excused him; apologised for him to tho club. 

“ There is no need to expel Camillo. We will burn 
lxis pamphlet.” 

Robespierre, a man incapable of repartee, had laid 
open his guard, and Camille could not resist the advan¬ 
tage. He laughed out after his opening stutter. 
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“ Burning is not a convincing reply.” 

It was Rousseaus own answer to tho public, burning of 
bis "Emile.” Robespierre, whoso whole life it was to 
play tho part of Rousseau in power, heard, as it wore, his 
own self laughing at him in Desmoulins’ reply. Hi,s 
smilo loft, him, and ho abandoned tho last thread of 
tho alliance with tho indulgents. 

Tho Terror began to surround Desmoulins. Tho 
final withdrawal of Robespierre left, him to tho warnings 
of anxious friends. Once, in his house at, evening, they 
hositatod at his courage and begged him t.o retire a liltlo 
that audacious skirmishing line of pamphlets. Lucillo, 
gracious, unrestrained, and wayward, put her hand upon 
an objector’s mouth and said, " Let him save t.ho 
country in his own way. Whoever dissuades him shall 
have none of my chocolate.” They had something in 
thorn both of children. Fate took them in the spring, 
and they diod within a very few days one of tho other; 
tho lives also of both thoso lovers accused Iiobespiurro 
when ho came to die. 

I have hold throughout this hook that. Robespierre was 
never really master; nevertheless, it must he admitted 
that in this moment of January, aftur the i 2th, when 
ho had broken with Desmoulins, when Biliaud-Varunues 
had publicly threatened Danton in tho Donvimlion, 1 when 
St. Just, summoned hack from the armies, had reinforced 
him with a supreme energy, Robespierre might have 
thought himself a master; the pressure of the committee 
upon him was underground; it was easy to persuudo 
himself. 

I might waste pages in tho analysis of that tortuous 
process whereby a man convinces his own mind till it 
adopts an attitude beyond its powers. It is enough for 
me to describe him as one now permitted to speak for 

1 "Woe to the hum that defumlm F*bro d'Kglmithie I” 
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tL.© government, one that kept that position only by a 
constant attention to every gust that blew from the 
right or the left, one whom all consulted, implored or 
execrated as though he had been the true author of the 
Terror, and one who consented to be so flattered and to 
pass for France. 

He was lying in wait for the spring-time: then—the 
victories having made a full security, his rivals having 
disappeared—he would come in and save the nation 
from the Terror, he would abandon the Committee: he 
■would impose his perfect Republic and he would write 
on the first page of a new constitution the name of God 
and the nature of his simple worship. 

This imagination of his was the more emphasised 
*>y the coincidence of his privato view and of that of 
tRe Committee in the matter of the “ madmen”: the 
Herbortists. Those men were the special obstacles to his 
tReory. Their looseness, thoir blind and negative revolt, 
tReir very persons were repulsive to his idoal. In the 
disasters of the summer, whon the extreme part of 
tRe nation gave them an arm, they had imposed them¬ 
selves somewhat upon his government; the Committee 
Rad been compelled to follow them. But he had watched 
.and dogged thorn with that ceaseless attention and 
readiness that was his unfailing method; with them, as 
with Brissot, as with the Constitutionals of the early 
Revolution he had followed the tactics of yielding and 
disappearing, gathering into himself such strength as he 
Rad, and whon a breathing space was given suddenly 
exercising that strength. This kind of action which was 
as much a part of his nature as his reserved gestures and' 
Ris power of ceaseloss, similar writing, conquered once 
more and for the last time. 

I have shown how he took advantage of and gripped 
tRe Herbertists in the anti-religious crusade. How he 
tRrew them. In that effort he had received, from the 
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sido of Punt,on, the unexpected aid of Desmoulins. Ho 
had used it,. IIo pressed (he oxtivmists (whom Iio 
thought, to hts ruining t.ho Slate) so elnsn that I,hoy bo- 
eumt) hunt,ud men. Uncaused Carrier to ho roealled from 
Nantes, .lie posed as the. sane.tnary het.ween the ven¬ 
geance of the Republic,ans and the Wndoans. He was 
actually the saviour of (hose moderate, or silent, men 
whom t.ho hysteria of (-arrier at. Nantes would have thrust 
into a common holocaust, with the insurgents against 
whom those very moderates had heroically defended tho 

There was a mouth of hesitation during which no 
step was taken. Tho Committee still called for the con¬ 
tinuance of the Terror, Desmoulins, now thrust, wholly 
hack upon .Hunt,on, continued to call for clemency; 
behind the movement., though he spoke so lit tle, it, was 
known that the great, voice of Danton himself gave orders 
to the slatT of the indulgent,s and demanded the ret,urn 
to peace. In his drawing mom of the Cour dn Com¬ 
merce, below the rooms of Lucille and Camille, was held 
almost, daily the council of war that might, succeed in 
opening the prisons. 

I will not deny that Robespierre feared this also 
and for twenty reasons. He feared that. the. Committee 
of Clemency, if it originated too oarly or from any 
brain save his own, would destroy his loadorship. 
Ho feared something creative, passionate, and immediate 
in tho character of Canton, which would have swamped 
such a man ns ho, had it received strength to 
come out again into tho arena. He was angry at, tho 
open opposition of " No, 5 ” of the Virus (Umh'lier, at, tho 
frank Danlonism of “ No, 6," which seemed to say to tho 

1 In my own family there) in dear proof of thin, fur my Kmit-prarid-- 
fathor, a firm republican, was thrown into pnmm by Currier. IIis wife, 
desiring to save him, thought, at ono.u of Huht^pierre. Sim travelled to 
Paris, caused a note to bo delivered to him, and her hmilmnd watt saved. 
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ce, “ Forget Robespierre and forget the govern- 
You are the General Will and you have but to 
d the end of the Terror.” He was angry because 
3 at mystery, his puppet-show of a special police 
sen almost exposed by the attack on Hdron, 1 
ill, his principal care for the moment was the 
3tion of the extreme Left, and he succeeded. 

. the 4th of March (14th Ventose) Carrier, the 
st of the Avengers, being returned from his massacres 
rownings at Nantes, destituted of power, confined 
club of the Cordeliers, and pacing and raging in 
s like a cheetah caged, the Left (which thought 
he Commune and even the city, but was in truth 
, group of men) attempted a wholly insufficient 
The Cordeliers met. They ordered crape to bo 
over the Declaration of the Rights of Man, “ Until 
iople should have recovered their rights by the 
jtion of the faction.” The “ faction ” meant not only 
1 and clemency, it meant also Robespierre and his 
of restraining the proconsuls in the provinces. 
• himself spoke like a Bacchanal using mere 
is. “ I mean by the faction the men who calurn- 
ihe guillotine.” Herbert still full of his private 
[, of the check Robespierre had inflicted on him 

•e there is some hesitation in judgment. So many contemporaries 
remember what they called “the dictatorship of Robespierre,” 
ited with such unanimity (when Michelet questioned them) that 
r as tho “Black Friar” of the revolutionary leader, that both 
and history have accepted it as a faot. This much of the legend 
Robespierre did exercise (through a system of reporters, agents 
ks that centred in I-Idron), a powerful pressure upon the police 
nd even upon the lowor committee. Nevertheless I maintain the 
which I have no space to dovelop that he had no roal power, 
als appealed to him because he had become a legend, and by this 
of agents and of intrigues he could often do a great deal for 
xls, but on the great lines of national policy, power certainly lay 
majority of the groat Oommittoe. It is impossible to notice the 
>n of Robespierre in the matter of the Vieux Cordelier and of the 
: moderation without being convinced of tho truth of this view. 

T 
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in tho autumn, of tho reversal which Robespierre mor< 
than any otlmr had forml upon his polioy of unchris 
tianising Franco, remembering tho way that Robespiorri 
had hositatod and seemed to inspire Desmoulins ii 
tho beginning of his career—Herbert, who saw in al 
this tho end of the revolutionary effort, and a kind 0 
treason, tho giving up of tho keys, put tho thinj 
squarely. 

“ When I talk of tho faction,” he called out acres 
tho vaults of tho hall of the Cordeliers, " I mean thus 
who saved tho seventy-throe in October." 

They proceeded to a farcical insurrection. Tho wan 
that had been chronic in Paris from two years before ’8^ 
and that lasted on till tho organisation of a new sneiol, 
(the Revolution, in fact.) produced the modern wealth c 
.Franco —that, famine they thought their ally. It butrayo< 
them. Thu populace ascribed tins lack of food to th 
llorlmrtists themselves, to tho ravages of tho revulutionar 
armies, and to that- way of theirs by which they wont, o] 
raging for impossible ux(.rentes, as though men nuodoi 
neither food nor repose. 

Tho frost, and silenoo of tho last, of winter con 
donmod those men, No section was in their favour 
a cort.ain number of sections denounced them by mum 
In the night of the 1 3th of March they were arrested 
after a t rial that, was a mere sentence upon such will 
pleas as revolutions alone imagine, tiny were condemnec’ 
and executed on the 24th of March. With Herbert, CUnot.s 
and their companions ended the faction of the extremist! 
Tho "revolutionary army ” (gangs terrorising tho horn 
departments) was disbanded, and there was nothing mor 
heard of tho policy of mere vengeance. Tho t’ommun 
ceased even to pretend that, it was Paris. It, became (th 
cemmit.toe allowed such toys) tho machine of Ruhospiern 
All tho power of tho Loft had vanished. There 8ti 
remained tho moderates, the Right. 
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With, the fall of Herbert it might be thought that the 
calm was beginning. Robespierre had destroyed that side 
of the battle which he was known to have disfavoured. 
It seemed natural that he should lead their opponents, 
tbo moderates, to victory. 

There passed, upon the contrary, a scone that finally 
proves the hollowness of his domination. 

Ho had been attacked for a month by such an illness 
as had already, four or five times since the gathering of 
the Statos-General, kept him apart from the debates. 
Mention of it would be of no moment did it not prove a 
point which should never bo forgotten in his career. In 
his silence (he was absent from the Committee, from the 
Convention, and from the Jacobins for forty days) the 
Terror increased. It was not his presence nor his initia¬ 
tive that movod it. He had left his room to recoivo as 
good nows from the Committee the fall of Herbert. 
Immediately aftorwards he was asked in his turn for 
the Dantonists. 

It was tho moment in which Robespierre was most 
tenacious of his popular leadership, parading it. 1 Tho 
donumd for tho heads of the Indulgcnts was not made by 
the workors only. St. Just, who made tho whole busi¬ 
ness his, whoso speech destroyed the men of the Vicux 
Cordelier, demanded it. Hdrault de Sdcliclles (Danton’s 
cliiof friend, and destined to die with him) had already 
boon dismissed from tho committee and arrested—it is 
probable that evory momber oxcept Robespierre and 
Undet approved of the demand. Lindot, head of tho 
commissariat, refused bluntly to sign. “I am here to 
feed the pooplc, not to kill patriots.” 

What Robespierre said or did will never be known. 
Tliis much can be conjocturod, that he protested, hesi- 

* There is even a question whether ho did not at this moment offer the 
command of Paris to Buonaparte in the place of Ilanriot, whom the mode¬ 
rates were attacking as they had attacked Herbert. 
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tat.ed.then yielded ; and, having yielded, went the fi 

length of his fall, consented to help in ('.very way, at 
despatched, a business that, troubled him like a orin 
burying it away under the earth, as though with Dan tor 
body Runton’s murder could also doeay. 

On the very night before the two committees mot 
decide upon what proved to be the assassination of Ll 
Republic, Humbert, that had been Robespierre's host 
t,ho Rue Sanitongo during his first two yours in X'ar 
askod him to dine. Danton was there. They sat, togutlu 
Robespierre silent, and troubled, Danton reviving to h 
rough gaiety of ’92, Ho attempted, with an advan 
that was bruscpie but. courageous, to launch a politic 
discussion, and, turning to Robespierre, ho asked wl 
there were still so many victims. 

"Royalists and conspirators I can understand; b 
those who are innocent ? " 

Robespierre answered with a false phrase— 

" And who says that any innocent, man has perishod 
11tv plunged back into an uneasy silence: waited 
moment, then rose and abruptly disappeared. 

Next, day be took ujnm himself the weight of tl 
friend's bleed when lie consented to the demand of t 
Committee. 

X repeat, he consented. He certainly did not pi 
pose; as certainly, I would maintain, ho attempted 
first to ward oil’ the blow from the indulgents, but 
dared not try a fall with the Committee. 

Upon what is such a conviction based ? In the sir 
spirit ot modern analysis it, is difficult, t.o reply. Rob 
piorre furnished the notes upon which St. Just made t 
report, that silenced the Convention. They still exist in 
English collection: they are hurried, disjointed. Wb 
the Convention hesitated, it, was ho who spoke in 
determinedly against, lustring Danton and Desmoulins 
the bar, who called such procedure " privilege,” a 
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who, perhaps, sealed the fate of his colleague. Upon the 
surface—if the Committee of Public Safety be taken as 
certain and united, and if only what appears be con¬ 
sidered—he was among the first, even the leader, of those 
who determined the sudden arrest on the night of the 
3 1 st of March. 

Nevertheless he did not lead, he yielded. The proofs 
of it are wholly moral, but they are convincing. Con¬ 
sider that he had not yet, and did not in moments far 
more porilous, sacrifice any one to his mere ambition. 
That ambition tempted and at last ruined him, is the 
argument of this chapter; that he exercised it pitilessly, 
or made it a permanent and conscious motive is what not 
only the few saliont facts presented in this book, but 
every one of the thousand documents and anecdotes re¬ 
maining combine to deny. In so far as such ambitions 
have something in them glorious, he was quite lacking in 
that sonso of glory; in so far as they have in them some¬ 
thing careloss of principle and violent, every portrait of 
him, every recollection of him, omits such a feature. His 
hardness was all of logic ; his ambition was a thing coming 
aftor success, overlying and corrupting, but never entering 
the close fibro of this man. 

Moreover, Danton was not then his danger. Perhaps 
in the past June, perhaps even in the crisis of December, 
lie might have been afraid of a continuous rivalry. But 
irx March ? Danton and his friends had been uncertain or 
silent for over a month. They had rejoiced indeed at the 
fall of Ilorbort, but they had been the object of no public 
adulation nor of any public appoal since December. There 
was but ono thing that Danton menaced—the Terror. 
The destruction of Herbert, which (after his revolt) the 
Committee thought a necessity, made that menace more 
formidable. Aftor such an example Danton had but to 
speak (so it seemed) and the descent towards peace 
would bogin. But Robespierre was not concerned to 
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defend tho Terror. On the contrary ho had boon, i 
anything, its opponent. At its cessation he would lutvi 
received an added popularity, and ho was theroforo aim 
mg at such a cessation. 

There are two further arguments, which appear hi 
light that I hesitate to bring them forward ; but the; 
aro ho convincing to those who go right info the doeu 
incuts and the atmosphere of ’94, that, it would be a pit; 
to omit, them- —they aro, first, tho exclamation of Billaucl 
Varronos four months later, secondly the character of th 
notes used by St. Just, in his indietuiunt of the I mini 
glints. 

It is a matter to which I will return in its place, am 
which I bring forward hero for hut a moment. On th 
day that Kobespiorro foil, in Thermidor, Billuud-Varrono 
was one of his most, violent accusers, lie was a man e 
defiant, and straightforward language, bull-neekod, viuh-nl 
immoderate in gesture. There came fnun his extrom 
anger a rush of words that, were neither calculated no 
suited to the occasion; there wore absent, therefore, a! 
the elements of a pre constituted plan. Well, in the 
harangue the first, thing ho remembered was Robospirrr 
attempting to defend Dnnt.on in tho committee, ( ’onsiili! 
that wo have no records of what, passed within tlios 
walls where the Ton sat judging Prance. The memoir 
of tho men who survived are necessarily excuses, am 
are often contradictory. Bar re re, the fullest of them, i 
also tho least, trustworthy, and 1 take that attitude < 
Riband's, in Thermidor, to he a piece of sudden passim 
a cherished accusation worth all tho later testimony 
even if that testimony accused Robespierre (which i 
does not) of having procured the arrest of the Indulgent.; 

Ah to the notes given to St. Just., I fear it is impof 
sible, without, a reproduction of them ami a compariso 
of thorn with Robespierre's other writings, to oonvim: 
my readers of their quality. Nervous, hurried, discoi 
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Elected, they are unique in the mass of documents that 
Dobespierre left behind him. There is not present in 
tHem that choice of words which is hardly ever missing 
oven in his most casual writings. There are one or two 
erasures, but they are not the result of thought and 
fastidiousness (as were commonly his second phrases), 
tHey are the result of mere haste. He has written 
sl word that would be useless, meaningless, or illegible, 
and he substitutes, in almost equal haste, another. 
That is the testimony of the writing. It has every 
mark of a document demanded at a moment’s notice by 
Iris friend, and drafted in the hour before he spoke. 

For, his vote once given in the Committee, he perse¬ 
vered as men persevere in a monstrous evil. After such 
a voto, Danton saved would be Danton an enemy, and 
Danton an enemy following the very path of popular 
clomency that Robospiorre intended to follow. Such a 
Danton would have meant the end of the Committee, 
tlie end of that ideal of a half-religious, half-political 
dominion which Robespierro thought now to be in his 
grasp, and with which he desired “ to make this nation 
fclio refuge of the oppressed and the terror of oppressors.” 

ITo gavo his vote, and foil into the fatal groove which 
tHat beginning made for him; he was to race down it, 
through the aggravation of the Terror, to his own death, 
and was to hear in the agony of Thermidor the name of 
Danton striking him down like a spear. 

I have described elsewhere the trial, the condemna¬ 
tion and the death of the Indulgents. Here I am con¬ 
cerned only with the man who had permitted this 
sacrifice, and who shut himself in alone throughout that 
jnorning and refused himself to all. 

Hidden in his room over the narrow yard whence 
tHe conquerors had run out to see the tumbrils go by, 
Ire hoard the roaring of the crowd, the creaking of the 
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heavy wheels. Could I10. believe these mon to ho guilt 
or the Republic. to bo saved by sutdi an abandonment 
Ho sat, there with his set faeo in the littlo room, hegiunii 
to see himself as the Republic incarnate. 

Therein lay the core of this great, tragedy ho sa 
somo other greater thing that was not. himself, hut, 
vision of the Hepuhlie bearing his own features, ai 
began to worship it as did ties crowd. He thought, tli 
awful day would make that, vision of the Republic 
some way real, and ho confused the iinal advent of pu 
freedom and of absolutely etpial law with the vain b 
portentous imagery of snob a cloud. This sacrifice 
certain right for some larger but vanitary thing work 
in his mind like a poison, ami on this first warm ovenii 
of the year his inner security, which the vacillation ef t 
winter had already shaken, left him altogether. 

After the sun hat! set over the guillotine, and aa 1 
room darkened, he felt, that, the tumbrils hud dragg 
his spirit after them, and from that moment ho w 
drawn towards his end, 
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THE FOUR MONTHS - 

It is well to put to every division of a book a name that 
shall indicate its scope and thesis: there are many that 
might tempt one other than this which I have put at 
the head of the last stretch of the race. It would have 
been consonant with tho vague tradition we have of the 
Revolution and with the false unity which the mind 
lends to every story, to call it “The Dictator.” Robes¬ 
pierre gradually come to the supreme power in the-State, 
exercising it with an arbitrary will, punished by a sudden 
revolt, would satisfy the spirit of drama. It is such a 
simple reading as has commonly been adopted of the 
tragedy; but it is false. Had I adopted that reading I 
could have made his story reach a natural end and have 
set the notos to a harmony. But the end was abrupt 
and unexpected, the harmony was absent, at least so far 
as his own life is concerned. If harmony was there, it is 
not to be discovered in a simple play of individual re¬ 
tribution, but only in the great purpose which gives to 
the history of Europe the movement of a providence. 
He was nevor dictator. To call him that is to overlook 
all modern research. 

I might have spoken of this little time as “The 
Terror ”; the Terror in chief, the Climax of it. It killed 
as many in seven weeks as had fallen in Paris during 
five years. 1 To tho onlooker it was nothing but the 

1 Up to the law of Prairial there had been 1220 executions in Paris. 
You may add to these a hundred or so at tho most for the period before 
the Terror. In the seven weeks succeeding the law there were 1376. 
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delirium of the Terror. To the imprisoned, noting tli 
vast accession to their colls, this daily eatastrophi 
tromhling at the enormous lists, and waiting each fi 
his name to be called down the stone corridors, it w< 
nothing but the delirium of the Terror. Hut to Hebe 
piorro it was not that at all; ho had helped to load 
it, but ho neither desired to make it, nor did 1 
use it. 

I have called the period "The Four Months." If the 
wore ft house in a London street where some tragedy iv 
explained, still debated, had passed, and of which t.l 
mystery should haunt you to the point of demundii 
an analysis, you c.ould not preface that analysis with 
word indicative of a definite solution, for no defmi 
solution could he reached in your rood al: you could h 
give for title the name the mere number of the plae 
concentrate your reader upon the walls and windoi 
which stood there dumb, not having yielded a score 
whose interest, indeed, lay in the doubt that attach 
to them. 

So it is with Robespierre. I have put at the hoi 
of his time of power or failure -that title of *' T 1 
Four Mouths," because the limits of time alone a 
single and clear, within them there stood an mtriou 
and ravelled process whose uncertain character 1 slu 
take to bo somewhat as follows, 

Robespierre from his inner room, his shrine, at t.l 
Duplays passed for the Master of the Republic: Rein 
piorro in the public, mouth was the name of the Republ 
of the Terror, of everything. Robespierre in his o\ 
mind was willing, was perhaps persuaded, to think hii 
self the master of the Republic. Robespierre in t 
groat Committee which alone was the true centre 
power, which alone could command men, bayonets, gui 
and money—was the outer man, the politician. I 
talked, he stood in the sun, lie seemed their power i 
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earn ate, but to thorn within that sumptuous room, 1 he 
was the object of a mingled joalousy and irritation. He 
did no work, ho roproaehod thorn, I10 absented himself. 
When I10 would have made the Terror excessive it was 
hut for a moment and for the ends of his religion. When 
tlioy wore determined to porsovoro or oxtond its extreme 
rigour as a kind of martial law, I10 bickered and quarrelled, 
finding that rigour of thoirs opposed to this Roussoauan 
roligion of his. I say, therefore, that Robespierre passing 
—his mere name and roputation passing—for the Re¬ 
public, accopted tho homago at onco, usod it as things 
to him ossontial, to tho Committee valueless. I say that 
ho thought of himsolf as tho Republic in porson, and 
that overy word spoken in tho Rue St. Honor6 confirmed 
him in that role. Evidently then whon tho Terror passod 
into gross conflict with common soriso and necessity, 
whon tho madness that had seized tho Republic had to ho 
caught by some handle and put down, that handle, in spit© 
of himsolf, was Robospiorro. Ho hud passod for Rower, 
ho had to suffer as though ho had boon really Power. 
Ho had brought into tho Terror personal quarrels that 
nuulo it tho easier to combine against him. Ry his 
character he provoked reaction. Tho committee wore 
glad to sacrifice him—they wore unwittingly sacrificing 
themselves. And whon he fell there fell also with 
him that high strain of democracy absolute which for 
an unnaturally long period of time ho had boon able 
to inspire in tho populaeo. liis violent death was a 
gasp and tremor in which tho common world and its 
nocossitios returned. The whole vision of tho groat year 

1 I Hay "sumptuous" on tho authority oil Morcior. Now Moroior is 
a liar, hut I cun hoi love him Intro: tho small employee coming in from 
timo to time to bring papers to his musters, llnding them scaled in that 
royal room on the grmnui-lloor and overlooking from their grout inlaid 
table tho gardens of the palace, splendid in tho hot Hummer of '94, and 
tho terrace of the old kings, carried away what was evidently a powerful 
and direct impression. 
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expired, It has left only that, permanent part of vision! 
the troubling void, hunger, memory of the idoal wine 
will still work in our society till it is compelled to tl 
final change. Wo are drivun to our unknown to-day l 
tho memory of *93. 

Lot mo show his centre of effort and describe wh 
influence surrounded him as he approached tho comot 
of power. For three years ho hud lived in that i: 
fluonoo; it had accentuated as time proceeded; hut no 
that with the spring of I 794 he was lifted above all su 
ports, and left with a gulf beneath him which determini 
his utter ruin, tho vast height of the role, and tl 
startling inadequacy of the actor are best graspi 
through an appreciation of the home in which he movi 
and the physical things that formed his most immodia 
and continuous world. Yen will see in the picture 
that home of his how his vast renown rose from lilt 
things, and was like a great smoke from a small firo 
woods on a (dear evening. 

And by this l am very far from saying that t‘ 
humility and obscurity of his refuge should suggest 
meanness of the mind or an inadequacy of tho spi 
to its mission. It was among the chief glories of t 
eighteenth century that a man was regarded, 1 do n 
say independently of adventitious rank or oflico, b 
certainly independently of his material wealth in sp 
of all the subtle suggest ions that t his coarsest and fals< 
of criteria may carry with it. The Jacobite tradition h 
been able, two generations before, to flourish in an atmi 
phero of misery and to feed on dreams; yet anotl 
generation and Rousseau might be Warned for parasite 
attachment to tho great, hut never for a desire 
accumulate or to (bed; Goldsmith's brave lyrics wore 1 
tarnished by tho disorder of a game, his spendtlu 
negligence did nothing to hurt his fame. Washing! 
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was still a hero in valley forge, he would have remained 
as great had he died in the rags and frost of that winter. 
And of all the men who thus claimed immunity from 
the judgments of greed, none carried the tradition higher 
than the revolutionaries. Men, for the most part of a 
solid professional position, they impoverished themselves 
by their own enthusiasms. Condorcet dying starved, a 
refugee from the miserable garret of St. Sulpice, Danton 
bequeathing a pitiful and ruined fortune, Carnot in old 
age wrapped up and stiff before the empty grate of his 
exile—threo men at utter variance in their political and 
social ideals testify together to the common stoicism and 
to the common freedom of the great souls that remade 
the world. Such as chose to save their comfort and 
increase their revenues by supple treason, the Tallyrands, 
the Fouches, and the rest, were branded by their contem¬ 
poraries with an odium that no later softness has found 
it possible to efface; for in those days the interest of 
haggling seemed paltry compared with the tide of living, 
and bribery that is the lever of stable governments was 
not hidden by any docent and necessary veil of hypocrisy. 
That time, whoso fault it was to over-glorify the spirit of 
man, gave it at least a worthy plane of action and could 
see it existing of itself, distinct and untrammelled. 

I would not then convey any contrast of poverty with 
fame. Moreover the household in which Robespierre 
found his ropose was not poor. Duplay’s income, apart 
from the earnings of his trade, amounted to a full six 
hundred pounds a year, and he had retired upon the 
proceeds of his savings until the outbreak of the Revolu¬ 
tion, and the empty houses upon his hands compelled 
him to re-enter business. Ho occupied a good leasehold, 
of which the rent was but an oighth of his revenue, and 
even found himself able to purchase it when the salo 
of monastic land was docrood. The spirit, also, that 
animated this home was sound and dignified; it was a 
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good bourgeois pluoo, such us Franco throws by naturo in 
thousands, and such us, in their great. increase during tho 
last, hundred years, now form the stable basis of her 
power. 

But Robespierre sot, in this frame — Robespierre 
to whom the populaeo bad lent snob splendid imagina¬ 
tions—was wnw/mn ; that is, paltry and ringing falso; 
ho was something that, seemed unworthy of bis themo, 
insipid and amemio. In the inti many of this man in 
whom the nation had chosen to discover an harmonious 
congeries of great qualities one might, cynically expect 
many things. A charlatan; _ one drinking fame; one 
seizing the moment to mould a plan it would not have 
disappointed a melodramatic observer to l'md him sombre 
and silent, 

Well, ho was none of these things. The society 
of his privacy pleased him because it could oiler him 
a perpetual adulation of an unheroie. kind. There ho 
could pour out daily for years the excellent, hut, un¬ 
developed principles which animated his public utterances. 
The vory virtues of simplicity, sobriety and rectitude 
which ho honestly valued, yet, furnished him also with a 
domestic audione.n whose knowledge of the world was 
necessarily limited and who could find a mild perpetual 
pleasure in the reiteration of just maxims. So perhaps I 
can host express the quality of the interior 1m fitted 
so well by saying that if some widely travelled and vigor¬ 
ously minded man and there were many such who 
followed his public character with an absorbed interest 
and oven with devotion if such a man had followed 
him home to mark his domestic and real life, he would 
not have been shocked or angered or transported or 
roused, hut merely bored. 

An honest, man from the great lulls of Auvergne, 
one that, had " got on," was his silent., devoted and 
proud host. A young man coming in almost every 
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evening, to touch tho spinet in his reveries, to sit silont 
absorbing oxporionco, was ono of his principal worship¬ 
pers: a boy in whose veins ran the blood of Michael 
Angolo ; a Ihumarotti enamoured of this last Re¬ 
naissance. Lohas, just, unlaughing, very brave; St. 
Just, grown loss devoted, his eyes not resting from the 
wars, woro his supporters. Tho oldest daughter of tho 
houso, Eleanor, was tho betrothed who had known very 
little of affection, who sat like tho rest in the circle of 
tho man. Whatever it was in him that, made it possible 
for others thus to follow-— 1 presume his faith radiated 
here intensely over a little group as, outwardly, it had 
radiated over and drawn up the fae.es of the whole 
people. They tolerated even the perpetual repetition 
of his presence. Tho groat, mirror of tho mantelpiece 
ropoalod him; the groat full-length portrait, opposite the 
door; a metal bust upon tho writing-tabic; prints upon 
tho wall, repeated him. In the obsession of Robespierre, 
night after night they watched and missed nudity and in 
that obsession of himself his own mind also was at last 
fixed and blind. And so, as 1 ’aris outside escaped from 
tho iniluoneo, they still, and he himself, remained subject 
to it. Rut St. Just was a little silent; ho bail begun to 
fool footing in the real world and had already understood 
tho soldiers. 

From that cavern or temple which even now, rebuilt, 
a century sineo, has something secret, and remote about, 
it, his orders issued; and his power, founded on an 
imaginary, proceeded for the moment absolute over tho 
city. Ho had permitted the death of Dunt.on; this 
negative sin pushed him on to positive extravagance 
in polioy. 

Hu had boon compelled to admit first, t he Terror, then 
tho exaggeration of the Terror, now ho was compelled 
to follow it as it washed out, t.o ruin. His new need 
draggod him in tho wuko of the committee. If ho was to 
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"be master (and he was already in a fashion master) how 
could he attack the vehicle that bore him ? It is charac¬ 
teristic of the men who will be masters (they are never 
masters, for a man is only the master by consent of the 
community) that they misapprehend the forces to their 
hand. If they hear some shouting in the street they 
take it for the People; if they read six newspapers they 
say, “ this is Public Opinion ”; and if by an unhappy 
accident they enter government, they take ten men 
round a table to be the nation. So it was with Robes¬ 
pierre. He had no finger on the pulse of Prance. He 
heard minorities—dwindling crowds—still shouting in 
the street; he sat with the rest of the Committee in the 
great room of the Tuileries; he thought the tide was 
still rising, and he consented to rise with it. In truth it 
had begun to ebb. 

What would a true leader have done on the edge of 
the deliverance, on the eve of Pleurus ? He would 
have declared his conversion to normal law, and Paris 
and all France would have made him more than a king. 
He would even now, even after the execution of Danton, 
have said, “ This is the end. The Republic may breathe 
again/’ But Robespierre never understood breathing and 
living things. 

The very day that Danton’s head fell, the last shadow 
of the old executive disappeared. Carnot proposed the 
putting in commission of all the ministry: the subjec¬ 
tion of these bodies to the Committee of Public Safety. 

Carnot a few days later desired to arrest Hoche; 1 
that grave step was taken. Did Robespierre protest ? No 
one can tell. The veil covering these deliberations has 
never been lifted. He did not sign. But he was for 
those distant armies so palpably the ruler that Hoche 
wrote to him saying, “ You know my virtues and I yours. 

1 The decree is signed on. the nth April. It is wholly in Carnot’s 
handwriting, save one word, an unimportant erasure. 
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Save me if you can. If you cannot savo me from my 
enomics, I shall die still praising your name.” 1 Somo 
one spoke and saved Hoolio. Ho remained in prison 
unmolested. 

I ropoat, what ho did within the Committee cannot 
ho known. It is certain that he arguod, contradicted, 
offended, alluded a little of his popular mastory; occa¬ 
sionally threatened. It is equally certain that, with all 
his repugnance for signing lists of the condemned, ho 
permitted the desperate policy of the Committee to tako 
its courso. Ilis real life was not in that room, it was 
in the exterior and empty authority in which ho de¬ 
lighted. The Committee said, as it wore, “Do what 
you will with your popularity so long as you do not 
break our labour.” Robespierre said, “ Do what you 
will with your plodding and your military executions so 
long as I can use your name for my Idea.” And the 
populace and tho Convention said, “This is Robespiorro; 
lio is the Republic, and perhaps also the Committee; lot 
us follow.” Those throe misunderstandings are tho whole 
mystery of tho spring of ’94. 

In tho legend so created for him ho revelled. On 
tho 7th of May ho prouohud anothor —almost tho last— 
of those ossays on religion and morals that did in truth 
bind his hoarora, though they havo exasperated posterity. 
Robespiorro was excellent in his texts; in his oxogosifl 
intolerably wearisome. He had said to Elizabeth Duplay, 
that was about to ho his sister-in-law, this charming 

1 If fany one thinks it easy to write history, lot him read tbi* little 
story. Hoclie is, by tho admission of every one, the bravest and tho 
frankest of the young generals. He writes to Robespierre an to a friend, 
and so convinced are the bureaucrats of the reality of his friondstdp that 
the letter la kept from Robespierre. It never reached him. Carnot, on 
the testimony of all history, is an honest man } all the Carnots havo 
always boon of the most loyal republican strain j yot Carnot (on tho 
authority of his own son, ” Memoirs,” {. 450) says, '*/ had all the pains in 
the world to save Hooho from Robespierre.” It la evidently a mis under¬ 
standing and a quarrel, but what passed f 
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thing: “ Little one, you are laughing at religion; you do 
not yet know quite how much comfort and hope is 
hidden in the depths of a permanent trust in God.” 
But when he would develop this before a Parliament, 
when he would impose it upon a nation, he rang hollow, 
and seemed merely the dictator turned priest. Why? 
Because he was altogether wanting in that principal 
faculty of a creator of laws—the sentiment that a nation 
is a person, and must be addressed with the directness 
and the humour with which one would address the 
individual. 

I need not quote from that long speech; it would be 
a repetition of the whole five years—for he at least never 
by thought added an inch to his mental stature. It 
had in it a little of the old irony. “ The neighbouring 
governments approach the sublime; at this moment they 
chronicle with tenderness every action of their kings.” 
He struck the new note of the Four months in trampling 
down the Herbertists that were gone, men who would 
have turned irreligion into a system, and who made an 
effort to thrust out the generosity of nature herself. The 
end of the whole was the sentence by which, perhaps, 
his mixed memory is best retained :— 

“The French people recognise the being of a God 
and they recognise the immortality of the Soul.” 

With that phrase he thought that he had laid down 
the principle of pure religion, that from it the futuro 
would flow. For he thought (and all thought with him) 
that he and his contemporaries stood on nothing old 
and were pure creators; but behind them came the living 
church trembling with a hundred dogmas and as multiple 
as her innumerable years, as old as bread and wine. So 
his one truth went up therein, like breath in a frost; to¬ 
day it is acknowledged and forgotten. 

The poor remnant of the Convention, “ the French 
people,” voted as they were bid. The populace also was 
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in that hall unseen, it also had a great unconscious vote 
to cast. It voted the renascence of Catholicism. 

He was certainly surrounded with enthusiasm at this 
moment; caressed. The letters which he kept so care¬ 
fully, the vast accumulation which Courtois in great part 
destroyed, now reached their greatest intensity, witnessed 
to frenzy in the auditory or proved in a hundred absurdi¬ 
ties to what an extent his mere name had passed up into 
permanent meaning and had become the new epoch. 1 

It was at this moment also that his apotheosis had 
reached the point of exciting counter fanaticism. In 
a remote, damp and sombre house an aged mystic, 
a certain mad Catherine Th^ot, held a secret society 
of others as mad as herself. Gerle, the ex-Carthusian 
that had met Robespierre in the first Parliament years 
before, was there ; so were a doctor of the Orleans, and 
an old countess. They would sit upon blue thrones and 
leave in the midst a whito throne for Robespierre, “ the 
Messiah.” 2 It remained empty. It was the moment in 
•which (20th of May) Ladmiral the clerk had asked for 
Him vaguely, wishing to kill him, and finding him out 
bad walked round to Collot d’Hcrbois and shot and 
missed him. It was the moment when Cdcile Renauld, 
a girl of twenty, sauntorod after dark, at nine, into the 
courtyard of the Duplays with two knives in her market- 
basket (22nd of May). There was oven a talk of a plot 
against the Committee. St. Just was called back from 

1 At Marian in tho church they sang, perhaps for a victory, the Te Deum. 
At its close the people cheered for the Republic. Then some solemn 
man remembered Robespierre. They cheered for Robespierre, and the 
commune of Marian sent him a letter describing the incident. It is 
interesting to remark that the sister of Mirabeau also wrote to him 
at this epoch. If tho phrase, “Dear Robespierre,” seems a little cold, 
it must be remembered that it was from a woman whose brother had been 
disinterred and his ashes thrown to the winds. 

2 There exists also a touching letter from an old man in a lost village 
who calls him “ The Messiah of the New World,” 
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the army of the north, 1 came to Paris for a week, saw the 
nonsense of it and went back to his soldiers. 

But the key to the end was already supplied in the 
phrase of one of these thousand letters. “ A reputation 
which not even enemies attempt to assail.” 2 That was the 
truth, and it was the particular truth that killed him. 
No one could deny his sincerity, no one at that time 
dreamt of denying his creed. He tortured men with 
consistency. They could not destroy him with argument, 
they attacked him at last with the sudden revolt of 
nature. Bar£re in his account to the Convention of the 
attempt of C^cile Renauld supplied, unconsciously, another 
argument. He spoke (and it was true enough) of 
the way in which Robespierre had become abroad a 
personification of the Revolution: for the English, who 
made him out a kind of tyrant; for the Germans, who 
turned him into a proverb—we know now that he might 
have added, “for that peaceful foreigner posterity who 
judges things impartially and is often wrong.” He meant 
his appeal to mean, “We are specially indignant at the 
attempt on Robespierre’s life, because he is taken by most 
ignorant people for the Republic itself, and therefore the 
attempt was an attempt on the Republic.” But the Con¬ 
vention was thinking silently as it listened, “ Why do 
ignorant people think him to be the Republic ? ” 

The Feast of the Deity, the solemnity that his speech 
of a month before had caused to be decreed, followed 
that passage of enthusiasm and danger. He caused 
himself (it would be pedantic to use any other phrase 
—the Convention was not free) to be elected President 
for the second time upon the Fourth of June; on the 8 th 
Paris had its fill of Symbolism, and the ridiculous, which 
dogs symbolism as the fear of waking will dog a good 

1 This letter was signed by all the committee, and oddly enough twice 
over by Robespierre. 

a The expression is in Vaquier’s letter at the end of Courtois’ collection 
and report. 
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dream at the ond of tho night, caught up fcliat festival 
in mid way and broko it ovon as it was acting. 

To Robespiorro, who was novor touched by tho 
ridiculous, this foast was entrancing. By nine o’clock 
of that brilliant summor morning I10 was already pacing, 
impatient, fasting, in tho halls of tho Tuilorios. 

Vilato mot him and said, “ Uavo you breakfasted ?” 

'‘No,” said Robespierre, “ . . . look out at that 
gardon and at all tho people Hocking. Nature is coming 
in. . . 

Vilato proposed that, ho should breakfast. They went, 
up hastily to oat something in Vilato’s little room at 
tho top of tlio Pavilion do Flore, and Rubospiurro, still 
absorbed, wont to tho attic window more than once, looked 
out from that height and repeated— 

“ That part of humanity is the most absorbing of all. 
. . . I could say tho whole world was hero . . . there 
aro tyrants who will grow pale when they hear of 
this. . . .”1 

Then under tho growing boat ho wont through tho 
show of cardboard and strong colours burning tho statue 
of Atheism, walking at the head of tho Parliament to tho 
Champ do Mars, wrapped up in tho applause of the 
crowd, and in tho music, and in the now, simple and 
porfoct religion ho was giving to tho world. All tho 
whilo his littlo figure in its white nankeen brooches and 
bluo coat was overwhelmed by tho great tricolour sash 
and tho groat tricolour plumes of tho full dross : it was 
tho only time that ho approached in appearance the 
deputies on mission, for ho was never with the armies. 
But a man that had known our Europe better than 
David would have conoualod among these symbols a 
figure of Daughter, tiptoe, with tho legs of a hum and 
pointed oars. 

Ho came hack to his homo filled ' -falsely with tho 

1 “ Vilate,’' p. 34 of tho original wlitlua. 
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sense of power. Ho canto back happy, anti found hap pi. 
hush thoru: hohas' little son had boon born that. clay. 
Thun in t.ho full illusion of tint opening summer, seeing 
hiiiisolf everywhere, and fooling Franco as though it woro 
mixed with his own blood, ho imagined a full authority; 
ho drafted tint law of tint ioth of Juno- t.ho 22nd 
Hrairial 1 and begun to reveal himself as ho was. It, was 
just two days aider ho hud most, appeared as a symbol 
over Franco that ho began tint plungo down into reality 
and recognition. 

The dee.reo of that day a deereo drawn up in his 
own hand ' proposed by his man, (\mtlmn, forced upon 
tint Assembly by his voice and the vague menace of his 
omnipotent roput at ion may be staled in t he single word, 
tyranny; hut it was a tyranny such as never could last 
for a year on this earth, such as no remote lord of Africa 
could havo exorcised over his own In night, slaves. 

It had one major clause: it, suppressed the defence. 
The revolutionary tribunal was not hast'd upon forms. 
It was a court.-martial, the mere servant, of the Terror, But 
it had maintained the exterior of law. It was not the 
right of defence that led to the numerous acquittals, or 
that imperilled t.ho yet mere numerous condemnations. 
But the dofonoo delayed and gave a formality to t.ho action 
of the court. It made it. civilian ; it forbade summary 
execution. Thu law of Brairial was designed to make the 
(lommitfoo as absolute as a eoiupieror is over a city taken 
by assault. 

I havo said that Robespierre made this law; forced 
it upon the Convention. Ho desired, then, to make t.ho 
Committee tyrant and ho thought, the Committee was 

* Hut ho is nut tlm author of the law of the 17th April, wltie.h ntuuiuomtd 
all ca*0H oT ooiiMplnu'y utid treuhou to rutin. Ilcn-, u« no often, lie lining 
nothing but following cm the ac-tiim of otlmta, hitire the law of the .satitl 
rrairittl would have boon nothing lmt for this {imlertwtr. 

8 As wuh aluo the iu«tru«liou to tlm eoimmttuo that wtuo Lori m ining 
the uouth, the “ Couauinniou d'O range," ai#t Moroni. 
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one with him, as ho thought tlio nation was. Ho did 
more. Wlion Bourdon, of tho Oiso, 1 a man whom ho 
fixed for destruction, claimed that no member of tho 
Assembly could bo brought boforo tho revolutionary 
tribunal without tho consent of tho Assembly, ho vigo¬ 
rously maintained that tho discussion should bo lot drop. 
“ Give us tho strength,” ho cried in a sudden inspiration, 
“to boar tho groat burden you havo laid upon our 
shoulders.’' That is, make us dictators absolute, trust 
us with all powers to save tho Republic. Already, in tho 
first debate on tho law, ho had insisted against any 
adjournment; ho had argued it clause by clause, and, 
with a species of closuro by menace, ho had diotatod it to 
tho Parliament; ho had passed it in one sitting. Ho 
made tho law, and ho only. Why did ho make it? 

I will hazard this paradox. It cannot bo provod, it 
is but an hypothesis, but it is tho only hypothesis that 
explains all. He made it in order to impose tho pure 
Republic upon tho nation, and connected with that 
idoa was a determination to end tho Terror. Could a 
gross accentuation of tho Terror tend to (dose it—save hy 
extermination ? It was not thus the problem presented 
itself to him. Ilis chief antagonists, tho men whom I10 
thought to stand between him and tho goal of tho 
Revolution, wore tho irresponsible proconsuls in tho 
provinces. Ho demanded in this law a sword against, 
thorn. Some time ho loro, 2 in a note written in his 
own hand, and signed first by him, tho commit!,00 bad 
recalled Fencin'! from Lyons. At tho end of May he, 
almost of his own initiative, had arrested Thorozu 
Cabarrus, tho mistress of Tullion. 8 He aimed directly at 

1 There la an MB. note of Itobenpiorro'H cm Bourdon : “This man goes 
about with tho gait and habit of a criminal, Hooking tho opportunities of 
crime." 

9 On tho 7th of Germinal (the 27th March), 

* Tlda warrant of arrant (of the 22nd May) whm the mont direct canao 
of the fall of ItobcBplorre. It is a curinua document, very characteristic 
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Tall ion himself, who had spilt so much blood at Bor¬ 
deaux, and had taken suddenly in that, unhappy city to 
lounging across drawing-moms, and to posing as the 
southern voluptuary ; an actor. 

There was a kind of man (there wore but six or sovon 
of thorn in the Convention) particularly odious to Robes¬ 
pierre, and ho was of such a nature that what was odious 
to him ho believed of necessity to bo odious also to God, 
to Nature), and to the Republic. This kind of man, who 
had taken advantage of the Revolution in order to excel 
in lieonco, who was the very antithesis of Itoussoauan 
stoicism, who was commonly an atheist., always an evil 
liver, seemed in the eyes of Robuspiorro to bo a cancor in 
the Sfcato. If it bo asked why, to aohiuvo his final pur¬ 
pose to destroy those men and to impose upon tho nation 
the Republic that haunted him he had recourse to 
such a venture as tho law of tho 22nd of 1’rairial, tho 
answer is that men so utterly out of touch with reality as 
ho was can imagine no strength save the crude absoluto 
of power. Just as some modern men in politics will 
conduct a war under the impression that victory moans 
something they have seen on a stage, a thing of ono 
blow, so this insnnioiont intellect thought that mastery 
did not exist unless it woro final and ono. And this it 
thought because it had in no way tho genius of mastery. 

That ho had it in his mind to stop tho Torror, to 

of hie habit#; It la written ont In hia own bawl; be has signed It first 
at tho top, than he ban scratched out hi* first nignatura and Kilned it 
again at tho bottom. There are no capital letter#, not even to the word 
“ Republic’'; and aa nothing from bln hand could ho written without a re¬ 
casting of style, there i# even in these few line# n» erasure. Theresia 
Cabarrus was a Hjurniftrd, not yet at age. Mix years before, on the eve of 
the Revolution, she had been married as a girl of fifteen to the Marquis 
de Fontonay, who divorced her. Tnllien married her in the winter after 
Thermldor (afith December, ’94), and divorced her in i8ui. In l8u<> «ha 
married the I’rlnce de Chinmy,and died long: after in hi# castle at. Ohininy, 
atill bearing that unluc.ky title. Hhe had. borne aeveu children to those 
three Imubunda, and four other# boaldoa. 
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appoar as a kind of saviour of Franco, wo know, not from 
the calculated accounts made long- after the roaction 
(tlioy are valuoloss), but from tlio natural outbursts of 
Thonnidor. 

Barr&ro, just after tlio doatli of Robospiorro, lot 
loose a sontonco that botrays it all: “ llo perished 
because I10 would have stopped tho groat carocr of tlio 
Revolution." Bilhiud, a fanatic not to bo trusted with 
tho sword, violent, worthy of death, thoreforo a man 
whoso oxplotivoH must necessarily bo honest, poured out, 
as will be seen in a moment, a torrent of invective 
against Eobospiorro in tho debates that determined his 
fall; and all this invootivo turns upon Robespierre’s 
attempting to stop tho Terror. I repeat, it cannot be 
absolutely proved but it is tho only workable hypothesis, 
that tho law of tho 10th of Juno was the wild grasping at 
the full externals of power by a man who did not under¬ 
stand tho nature of power ; and ho so grasped at it because 
ho believed that all Franco was behind him, and that 
ho would bo able quickly and without debate to end the 
welter of persecution and to save society; there was then 
something in this unsoldiorly man of the Oiosarist, and 
ovory (desar has felt something in common with him- • 
none more than Napoleon. 

Now, from tho law of the 22nd of Frairial, and from 
tho direct determination of 'Robespierre to wipe out, tho 
few remaining men that scorned to obstruct the advent 
of a settled and an ideal state, there sprang two things. 

The committee found itself finally omnipotent; that 
was tho first thing. 

Tho second thing was that the men whom ho so openly 
aimod at,, entered, as their nature was, into a conspiraey. 

To tho committee, of which Robespierre erroneously 
imagined himself to ho the master, which he thought to 
ho, like the Convention, awed by tho memory of his awful 
popularity, the law of tho 22nd of Frairial was what a 
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gift of monoy is to a man already wealthy and avaricious 
and doop in speculations. Carnot (insisting upon the 
footling of tho armies and believing that the Terror alone 
could do it); Barr6ro (determined to keep in oxistonco the 
organ of government with which ho alone was acquainted 
and of which ho was tho mouthpiece); Priour (considering 
tho breakdown of his foreign policy which would follow 
too close an examination of tho committee by tho Conven¬ 
tion) --they and all tho rest of tho committee saw in the 
Terror a moans of government which appeared to ho fail¬ 
ing them as tho victories increased. They seized upon 
the law of IVairial as an opportune completion of t,lioii 
power; they used it as Robespierre never wished it to la 
used, and when he asked them immediately after tin 
passing of the decree for the heads of the last few mer 
that remained (as he believed) tho enemies of his system 
lie was bluntly refused. Tho Committee was weary oj 
his affectation of control; it was determined to use foi 
its own purposes tho law which he had made; to con- 
traliso the action of the government and especially its 
power of sudden stroke and punishment in Paris. Ii: 
seven weeks it had put to death nearly 1400 men. 

Prom this sprang the obscure quarrel upon which 
in the face of all the contradictions and secrecy witiel 
throw a veil ever the debates of the Ten, historians cai 
never ho secure judges. Only one thing is certain thal 
ho attended tho meetings of the Committee with reluct¬ 
ance, that, ho argued against their most fundamental duel 
sions, that ho threatened them with an obstinacy that eai 
only have been based upon a false judgment of his powei 
of control, and that, in lino, he grew increasingly irksomt 
to tho handful of men who wore still governing Prance. 

Tho lower committee, which controlled the police 0 
tho city, was already uniformly hostile to him. Vadie,] 
got up in tho most ridiculous fashion tho ease of tho oh 
mystic Catherine Tlu'ot,; ho presented his report to tin 
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Convention in such a fashion that I10 appeared to bo 
defending Robospiorro, while in ovory phraso tho old 
buffoon know that ho was wounding him and blooding 
him; in ovory phraso ho ridiculed religion, and Robes¬ 
pierre in tho chair sat silent and disgusted. This was 
less than a week after tho passing of tho law. 

Robespierre’s answer to that insult was a kind of rovolt 
against tho committees. Ho came indeed regularly enough, 
he signed before the middle of Messidor six important, docu¬ 
ments with his colleagues ; on the 1 6th of that month he 
wrote out a hitter to the representatives on mission in the 
name of the Committee; on the 28th ho oven took tho 
initiative in recalling Dubois Crance from Rennes, and on 
the same day ho was glad enough to sign an order for the 
release of thirty-three prisoners whom Roussolin had ar¬ 
rest,ed in Troyes, it, cannot 1 msaid that he absented him¬ 
self in body from the committee, it has been proved that 
betw(uni the law of the 22nd Prairiul to the day of his 
fall in Thormidor, ho was actually absent from the com¬ 
mit,too but six times, just once a week; but though ho 
was not physically absent, he was morally separated from 
the majority of his colleagues. He only came to inter¬ 
fere with their principal work. Of all the lists of tho 
hundreds that wore sent in that terrible summer to the 
revolutionary tribunal, ho signed after tho beginning of 
Mossidor but, ono, and that tho Ioast, important,, and when 
ho came to defend himself in his long final spooch to tho 
Convention on the day bol'oro his fall, he said in so many 
words 

“I will not make public tho debates of the Com¬ 
mittee; I will confine myself to saying that for the last 
six weeks the force of calumny has made it impossible 
for mo to arrest the torrent of evil deeds. ... I far 
prefer my character of a representative of tho people 
to that of a member of tho Committee of Rublio 
Safety." 
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In the same speech, he said (and he was perfect’y 
sincere in it):— 

“ I was but for a few days at the head of the 
police because one of my colleagues was absent; I was 
concerned with the arrest of perhaps some thirty men, 
and yet that little time has given an excuse for telling 
every man that if he is imprisoned it is I who am to 
blame.” 

The suspicion with which he was haunted was not 
wholly just. There was indeed a definite conspiracy 
already formed against him, but that conspiracy was 
extraneous to the Committee. It was Fouchi and Tallien 
and their friends, the lost men of the Convention, mj3n 
utterly inferior to the Government, that were weaving the 
conspiracy. The Committee, exasperated at his pride, 
his silence, his opposition, his refusal to accept their 
policy, were yet not actively dragging him down; it was 
because his name had become identified with that of the 
Revolution, because he had yielded to the great tempta¬ 
tion of the winter, that now this nemesis had come. He 
could not escape from the accusation that he was him¬ 
self the Republic, himself the Government, and himself 
the Terror. He had chosen to pass for the Revolution 
incarnate; now that, with the victories certain and the 
nation safe, the Terror was becoming odious, he was com¬ 
pelled still to pass, in spite of himself, for the incarnate 
Terror, and in all the cabinets of Europe, in all the 
prisons throughout France, Robespierre was the name of 
that intolerable anachronism. 1 

Caught in this trap, which his own yielding to 
ambition had laid, Robespierre advanced to meet his fate 
by falling into every error that could ruin him. 

1 When Madame Duplay was thrust into the prison on the 9th of Ther- 
midor (a prison from which she never came out alive), one of the prisoners 
asked who she was, and another answered, " She was tlio Queen, but now 
she is dethroned.” On this string even the jailers harped as the rest of 
her household came in under arrest. 
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I liavo described in an earlier portion of this book 
how by nature he avoided the mention of personal 
names. How, in the groat quarrel with the Girondins 
upon the question of war, for once that he said the 
word “ Brissot ” or “ Roland ” his opponents spoke his 
own name ten. times. 

On his lips there were always such phrases as, “a 
certain faction/' “ men of such and such a kind,” and 
so forth; it was mania for generalities upon which he 
could pursue his mania for deduction. 

I have described also how, when he merged into the 
now violon.ce of Paris after the 10th of August, he for a 
momonfc became more direct and how there was apparent 
in him a permanent bitterness and a kind of venom which 
pricked his opponents to fury. He was then upon a 
rising tide; the people demanded government; he was 
ono of tho conquerors of the Gironde. 

Now that he was losing, this feature reappeared. In 
tho beginning of the great quarrel in which he fell he 
had attomptod to make a general description which his 
audience wore intended to apply to Bourdon. Bourdon 
roso up in a fury, crying, “ It has been pointed out pretty 
clearly in this speech that I am a scoundrel.” Robes¬ 
pierre, losing control, had answered from the tribune: 
“In tho name of the country, let these interruptions 
cease. It is an awful peril for any man to name himself. 
If ho is determined to recognise himself in the portrait I 
have drawn, in the portrait which my duty has compelled 
mo to draw, it is not in my power to prevent him.” From 
Bovoral quarters of the hall there had arisen the cry of 
“ Names 1” Robespierre had only answered, “I will 
namo them when I must.” 1 

That was in Prairial. In Messidor, as his danger 
drow nearer, he broke out into direct invective. He 

1 In the debate on the law of Prairial see Moniteur of the 26th 
Prairial, the year IL 
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attacked Fouohe on the 1 it.h of July, and when Fouelui 
ropliod on the 14th, the day of flu; great anniversary, 
Robespierre mot. him with further direct accusations. 

“ What is this fear which troubles him ? Is it perhaps 
tho eyes of the people? Is it. perhaps that, his wretched 
face proves him too clearly the author of a crime?” 
And ho ended with the straight words : “ These men have 
put patriots in prison because they dared to break silence. 
That is the crimo of which 1 accuse Fouohe." 

But though ho had only six or seven in mind, ho 
that had passed by his own fault for tho Master of tho 
Terror soomed to be acidising every one. Ho made tho 
Convention tremble and the Jacobins. And who shall 
say that he took no pleasure in such a simulacrum of 
power ? Yet even that, had left. him. Tho great, victories 
in tho north-east had thrown the populace into an ardent 
need for repose. It was like the craving for sleep that, falls 
upon men who have overstrained their powers in a I10111 
of feverish games. And the centre of all authority, the 
only immediate possessors of material power, the Com¬ 
mittee, wore against, him. Tho seven workers were 
leaving him ostracised, and wens drawing a sharp lino 
between themselves and his two friends, Couthon and 
St. Just. 

To those difficulties he added yet another. It, will 
ho remarked that men in their dillionlties, and especially 
before tboir death, often return to tho iulltienees of their 
childhood. In such crises tho sfirp of the man ro- 
appoars. So Robespierre, that, had always preached 
himself, soon himself, and, if the phrase be not, unjust,, 
unconsciously worshipped himself, now in these last days 
roturnod to tho self-pity of that mournful and isolated 
timo of his orphanage. He found all power leaving him, 
and thought himself a victim. Perhaps lm still believed 
that tho pooplo of Paris in some vague way would 
support him. Ho was wrong. There was but ono thing 
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ready to support him, the Commune of Paris, and that 
Commune did not represent the people at all. He had 
himself thrust in upon it his own supporters. 

Down in Nantes a young representative on mission 1 
intercepted two letters which Fouch<i had written to his 
sister. They spoke plainly of the coming attack, “in 
which it was hoped that all would turn for the best.” 
Ho sent them back to the Committee of Public Safety. 
Perhaps by their enmity, perhaps by this young man’s 
tardiness, the letter did not come until Robespierre had 
fallen. 

It was on the 5 th of Thermidor that he first received 
a clear warning. The two committees united to send 
him a note summoning him as though he were a power 
outside them and inimical to them: it was a kind of 
writ. He came to them and replied to their ques- 
tions; but a trial of that kind where a man suspected of 
betraying or attacking the body he belongs to is called up 
before his colleagues, goes as it were by default; it is a 
vordict, and condemns of itself. lie met the supreme 
moment of danger in a manner that was a summary of 
his whole life; he fell back upon his pen. 

There was lying on the little plain table of his room a 
mass of sheets which he had been working, modelling, re¬ 
casting during all these weeks of increasing uncertainty. 2 3 * 
Ho turned to them and perfected his plea. For two 
days he wrote unceasingly. Around him, inspiring him 
a little in his defence, was the severity that had 
boon the furniture of his strict simplicity; the plain 
small bed; 8 the little deal shelf where his few books, his 

1 A person of the name of Bo. 

a That is a mere conjecture, but it is Michelet’s, and surely sound. 
No one can look at those innumerable collections or savour the close 
style and great length of the speech without seeing in it a labour of much 
more than the last two days. 

3 Those who care for detail may be curious to learn that the curtains 

of this bed were made out of an old blue dress of Madame Duplay’s. 
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Rousseau, Corneille and Pascal stood together ; the straw- 
bottomed chair. He wrote and wrote with the noise of 
the carpenters beneath his window, and, in the street be¬ 
yond the archway of the courtyard, the noise of the city 
in summer, and, twice, the cries and terror of the tumbrils. 
It was the shrine or cell whence he had seen all the 
height of the Revolution go by, and in which he had 
moulded a hundred speeches that had expressed, but not 
determined, its course. It was the room in which he 
had sat, certain of his own mind when he told them to 
shut the outer door upon the passage of Louis to his 
death: in which, disturbed but evilly tenacious he had 
heard come into him the death-song of Danton. Now he 
himself was here parrying off the end, he thought, with 
scratched and repeated phrases. 

He left his room but twice in these forty-eight hours. 
Once to walk out at sunset for the last time with 
Eleanor — his dog beside him. Again in the same 
evening to make a vague, troubling speech at the 
Jacobins on the persecution that virtue was suffering; 
that he was suffering. It roused the club, still his chief 
weapon, to present a petition to the Convention; and that 
petition seemed yet another menace to the Parliament. 

On the evening of the 7th his work was done. It is 
to be noted that he never doubted of its success; he was 
more confident at the close of his labour than he had 
been in all the growing peril of Messidor. 

In the last hours of daylight, in the warmth and splen¬ 
dour of a weather that was but just beginning to intro¬ 
duce the oppression of storm, he left his completed phrases 
and, taking the boy, Nicholas Duplay, 1 that had sometimes 
been his secretary, walked up and out to the hill of 
Chaillot. There he sauntered, talking gently of common 

1 They called him “Nicholas of the wooden leg” because he had lost 
a limb at Valmy. He was the nephew of Duplay. He lived on well into 
our century and had a son, who became a doctor of some repute and has 
preserved this little scene. 
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things, quietly gay, catching at the midges with his 
hand, permitting himself at moments reverie. The next 
day he read his speech to the Convention. 

There is no need to detail the character or to quote 
the many phrases of his defence. Noted on its margin 
were names he did pronounce, its character lay in an 
opening sentence. 

“ I shall make it my task to expose the abuses that 
are about to ruin the country, and that your honesty 
alone can correct. If I speak of the persecution to which 
I have been latterly subject, count it no crime in me, the 
cause is your cause also. ... I come here to make no 
accusations: that province is in the hands of others.” 

In a famous and dignified passage that has a quality 
parallel to but lower than nobility, he asks what kind of 
tyranny that can have been in him which made all the 
tyrants of Europe find him their chief enemy; he pro¬ 
phesies clearly and with a separate marked passage the 
advent of a military despotism upon his ruin, and, since it 
might come to death, he passed upon death, upon his own 
death, his final judgment:— 

“ Believe me, it is not an eternal sleep. I would have 
it written upon all graves that they are the entry to im¬ 
mortality.” 

It was not upon the Convention, uncertain, reading 
into his words the menace he may have intended to 
convey, that he depended. He depended in the last 
resort upon the great society that had so long been the 
mistress of the Revolution, and over which his name still 
stood like a command. That evening he re-read his 
appeal in the crowded chapel and before the high passion 
of the Jacobins. They heard him with such zeal that he 
seemed to them in his lonely tribune the Reform living, 
the Reform on the threshold of death. He ended with:— 

“ This that you have heard is my testament and my 


will*’ 
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Then he lifted off the spectacles that spoilt his gaze, 
showed his sharply featured face silhouetted by the 
candles before it, and, leaving his manuscript, said to 
them all:— 

“ If I must drink the hemlock, I will drink it.” 

David of the swollen jaw cried out to him loudly 
from the throng and darkness of the nave:— 

“ I will drink it with you.” 

Frenzy and something lyrical caught the press of the 
Jacobins and ran, a flame, along the hall. Billaud- 
Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, chiefly enemies; Dubarran, 
Duval, lesser men, were listening there also; they were 
recognised. One at least was struck at with a poniard; 
they were pushed through the doors of the chapel out 
into the night, and behind them the club, enthusiastic 
and possessed with a presentiment, feeling that their 
vision and this man of theirs would end together and 
that the turn of the battle had come, cried that a 2nd 
of June was needed, that Paris should march upon the 
Parliament, that one last stroke of the scythe would clear 
the field. 

As the fugitives fled angrily from the arches of the 
courtyard they heard the air full not only of clamour, 
but of rising and conquering music. The Jacobins sang 
of the Republic, and with the falling of their chorus their 
power passed out into the void and was extinguished. 

So the Jacobins ended their song. But three spirits 
that night, the three fates of Robespierre, kept watch 
till the morning—the Conspiracy, the Commune, the 
Committee. The Committee was the foremost. The 
Commune thought itself the immediate power. The 
Conspiracy was the one thing active and determined, 
the one thing that understood how far this mixture of 
tyranny, special policy, symbolism, and madness had 
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-ershot tho mark; how much Franco and tho Oonvon- 
demanded rest,. 

The Conspiracy. —And nono of the throo slept,. 
ie Conspirators went from one to another; they throw 
ray at last thoir shreds of theory, their mask of prin- 
plo, for tho moro sako of existoneo. They put before 
.omsolvos tho simplest, of ohjoets: to live and to kill 
nat would have stopped thoir living; for they were 
rors all of tho worst., plunged up to tho nook in sense, 
Ld half ruined in thoir earliest youth by the excess of 
ring. Yet they grasped hold of life with tho blind 
naoity of panic, because lifo was all they knew, God 
/vo it thoin, and tho name of Fouelie is enough to show 
.o material they wore permitted to use. 

All that night, then, in tho defence of their lives, they 
>rkod with every lever and upon every side to upset the 
st strong ruins of Robespierre’s power. They approached 
o isolated politicians of the Mountain and plied them with 
:iat could not be denied, the name of mastin' that was 
von to Robespierre ; bis latter dissociation from the strict 
publicans, and bis leaning to the Right. Tho Moitn- 
in gave them some disdainful pledge it did not seem 
t.ough. 

They passed, did those men whom all in common 
sspisod, but in whom all in common saw a kind of 
jeossary vongoanoo, to the silent relics of what had 
xm tho moderates: to Boissy d’Anglas with his great, 
ono, to Sieyfrs with his memories—-perhaps to Gregoiro. 
:> those they promised (with how little belief in their 
ord and with what unconscious power of prophecy 1) 
to close of tho Terror. None knew hotter than the 
Dnspirators that their own deaths would bo tho surest 
>portunity for tho entry of civil law and of amnesties, 
ut tho Conspirators played here upon the surest chord. 
:> identified was the Terror with extreme theory and 
ifch tho person of Robespierre that it seemed as though 
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to end the one was to end the other too; and the man 
was easiest ended. It was slowly, and in the painful 
decision of the sleepless morning, that the Right thus 
consented to vote against the man who had so long stood 
between them and the guillotine. 

The Commune. —There was also in Paris that second 
force which has run through these pages like a chord. 
Paris had once felt her mastery, had organised her 
authority, and had, with the proud irresponsibility which 
belongs alike to kings and aristocracies, enforced herself 
upon the inaction of the nation. The municipal govern¬ 
ment, framed in the moment of most extreme danger, 
and depending upon the theory of the city’s leadership, 
remained; and the men that composed it still thought 
themselves in some legitimate way the masters. If such 
and such were arraigned, the Commune were the justice 
of Prance to judge their treason; if the national effort 
weakened they were the ordained and elected force to 
restore its vigour. They did not know how much they 
had lost France; they had lost Paris itself, these last 
abandoned extremists whom a receding tide had left 
stranded, whom the sections would not follow, and whose 
command now seemed extravagant. Yet in good faith 
and even with confidence they also kept vigil. If 
Robespierre fell, there fell with him all their creed of 
justice. 

Hanriot, on the 2nd of June, had achieved one revolu¬ 
tion, he was sure he could achieve another, and in the 
night he sent out his orders to the sections and their 
cannon. We shall see how they hesitated and doubted 
and did little. 

France, for which Paris exists, had no more need 
of Paris. Payan, however, pure Robespierrean, not even 
Parisian, worked hard at the head of the municipality 
for Robespierre. Haughty and a little flippant, that 
young man next day entered the den of the Committee 
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at noon and oscapod safe. He also did not sleep, all 
tlie night ho summonod, organised, and "watched. 

If the Commune had still boon the Commune all the 
armed men. would have stirred in the night and out of 
the mouths of twenty little narrow stroots the pikes and 
the cannon would liavo poured upon the Plnco do Grfevo 
till tho whole groat square would not have held thorn. 
It would have boon onco inoro tho 2nd of June or the 
10th of August; Haris made united by a word of com¬ 
mand or authority. But Authority was wanting. The 
General Will that was known as Authority was silent. A 
lessor authority remained, tho Parliament; and by Autho¬ 
rity tho Fronch people livo. Kobospiorro (whom Hanriot 
and all tho Commune sat up that night to defend) dared 
not dofy Authority. He porisliod bocauso ho could not 
sign an order outside law and separate from the general 
mandate. 

The Committee. —Up in a high room of tho Pavilion de 
Floro, tho southern pavilion of tho palaco, live of tho Com¬ 
mittee sat in ailonco round tho groat table. Tlio despotic 
council that tho Kopublic had imposod upon herself with 
a marvellous instinct to her own salvation was at tho 
extreme vorgo of its power, and tho night, that had 
inspirod their secrecy and intensity for many months of 
doubtful struggle and that had nourished their continued 
silence, still presided liko a steadfast mistross ovor their 
ond. Tho battle was ovor, and it is fitting to regard 
those fow hours of darkness as the closo of a groat 
action in which, tako them for all in all, those ill- 
assortod men had saved tho nation. 

Nor was thoir passing watched by the overhanging 
night alone. Bonoath thoir windows, tho wall of tho 
Tuilorios—a gulf ovor Paris, a cliff, below which tho 
Seine ran low and meagre in the great heat, up which 
there surged at this late hour tho noise of tho flood of 
reaction, confusod, oddying, rising—was tho abrupt om- 
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blem of the suddenness of this end. The relaxation 
of inhuman heroisms, inflexible cruelties, mad judg¬ 
ments, and unattainable visions was come, and with 
the loosening of the hard revolutionary grasp there 
snapped at once the bond that had held the strange 
fabric rigid. Next day all the new France was to lapse 
into turmoil. But the confusion of waters was the 
launching of a ship, and years after the Modern State, 
that men thought lost, was to ride even and secure. 

The five were Barrhre, a Gascon, uncertain, waiting; 
the three workers—Carnot, the soldier; the lawyers 
Prieur and Lindet—and lastly, St. Just. But these five, 
of whom certain historians in the light of what was to 
come, would make two camps, were by no means so 
clearly divided. A kind of suspicion made the silence 
difficult, and sharpened the ear of each to the scratch¬ 
ing of the quills. Yet no one had spoken the word, or 
even harboured it. Barr ere was still unsure, Carnot still 
absorbed in orders. They knew Robespierre that had 
irked and half deserted them, to be in jeopardy. St. Just 
they knew to be his shield-bearer. Yet one thing only 
concerned the workers, to be allowed to continue their work; 
and one thing only concerned Barrere, to be allowed to 
remain the voice and the official of what was now with¬ 
out question the sole government. Nevertheless Robes¬ 
pierre’s continued power would have widened the gulf 
between him and the Committee, while if the balance 
trembled ever so little against him, that little would 
prove enough to throw Carnot and all Carnot’s following 
into the opposing scale, and the Committees would 
become the executioners of the triumvirs. As yet that 
had not come, and the five still worked in silence. 

They had so sat for about an hour with barely a word 
between them, save when one or the other passed round 
an order for the rest to sign. 

It was eleven o’clock, the Jacobins had just poured 
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their angry flood into the street; chasing Billaud and 
Collot before them. This last ran, beside himself, 
down the dark lane of the stables, followed by his 
clique, and gathering round him as he passed into the 
palace some few of the lower committee. They sprang, 
full of their defeat and insults, up the great staircase of 
the pavilion, and calling and reviling confusedly, broke 
into the room where the five were sitting. 

Collot d’Herbois, ill-balanced, with his tortured 
face of anger and shame, threw out openly against St. 
Just all those words which had worked under the surface 
of so many minds for so long. 

“ They, the Committee, the whole Republic was op¬ 
pressed. They could not breathe. There was a dictator¬ 
ship, and it was even insolent. Here to-night in the 
crisis of their fortunes it had left them face to face with 
a child. Why was not Robespierre there to answer him ? 
Where was Couthon ? They were left with a boy, St. Just, 
to deal with; they were insulted with a child.” 

ITe would repeat the word, “ a child, a child.” It 
was the best insult he could find to pay back in their 
own coin the stings of the Jacobins. 

St. Just’s great beauty, his stature, his youth, his 
birth, were a power to him. He had risen when his 
enemies stumbled in, and had asked coldly, as though it 
was small talk, “ what was on at the Jacobins.” During 
the confused rush of words that poured from Collot, 
mingled with the interjections of the rest, St. Just 
remained standing. Then he sat down, as quietly, and 
took paper to draft what he had determined to say to the 
Convention in the morning, leaving on the other side of 
the table a small erect crowd that still cried and menaced, 
and that the remaining members of the great Committee 
half supported, half soothed into silence. 

What scene was that which occupied the remaining 
hours ? The accounts are varied, the details confused. 
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It was baroly half-an-hour boforo midnight wlion St. Ju 
sat down to write; his head hold, as ho had always ho 
it, stiflly in tho half-mil il.ary stock that recalled tl 
oastorn victories. But midnight came early in tho scon 
.For hours thoro woro outbursts of recrimination on tl 
part of tho now-comers, unanswered or hardly answon 
by tho young man boforo them, with his oyos downwan 
with tho fine oval of his face fixed like st.ool enamelled. 

And in fchoso hours tho workers still worked, Barn'-, 
still temporised. Perhaps some few of tho intorrupte 
slept. St. Just wroto on, drawing up that roquisito 
which, had it boon pronounced, might havo saved li 
friond. 

An uneasy dawn, tho long early dawn of midsumm 
began to mark tho tall curtains of tho room and to she 
reality shivering. Tho twin candelabra burnt paler, ai 
tho details of tho high cornice, tho regal details that tl 
committee had inherited, appeared against the painb 
coiling. The polished woodwork of the parquottod tie 
shone in tho half light. The workers still worked t 
Barn'TO still liositatcd—-indeed, ho hardly understood t 
quarrel. Tho whole of tho second committee had filter 
in, and sprawled half asleep, half awake in tho midst 
thoir masters. Tho fool Locoint.ro, in an agony, thinkii 
all depended upon immediate action, had armed himself 
tho tooth, stuffed into his trousers pockets two pistols wi 
miniature bayonets, the points of which poked outwan 
and had been hammering at the door. Not ho but 1 
noto had at last been admitted. It merely urged them 
arrest Ilanriot and chock the Commune —a plan whi 
eight hours more did not sullice to argue out or dotormii 
Moamvhilo the one representative of Robespierre still h 
impassible as tho light grow; I10 scratched out, rowri 
and moulded his thesis of defence. Throughout this wo 
he lifted his hoad from time to time to speak in hoi 
commonplace phraso or other to his colleagues. J 
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avoided any general enmity. When he addressed the 
two committees as a whole it was to assure them that 
the Committee of Public Safety should see his work 
before he read it to the Convention, nor could even an 
eye-witness have known that those four colleagues of 
bis were ready for his death; and for that of Couthon, 
absent, and for that of Robespierre. 

When it had been for some time fully light, so that 
the candles were blown out and the faces of these sleep¬ 
less men, though haggard and unnatural, turned to the 
new task of a new day, St. Just rose at last, and took 
bis hat and his papers gravely, and passed out from the 
room, to which he returned so soon outlawed, a prisoner, 
and maimed. Without, it smelt of morning. But the 
morning was not sunlit. There was no promise in the 
deserted streets, nor any lifting of the heart. The sky 
was ominous and veiled, the air charged with the silent 
approach of storm as he passed up the narrow streets to 
bis home. 

Robespierre, back under his own roof, thought to 
have found security. 

That short summer night, in which his fate was 
gathering, as the thunder did, weighed upon him with no 
incumbent menace, and conveyed, to him, no prefatory 
silence of doom. His mind, still absorbed in those 
abstractions whose matter was little beyond the image 
of himself, remained equable and closed as ever to the 
portents that were already troubling so many between 
the daylight and the daylight. The influence of the time, 
the close air and the dark sky, the vision of the crowded 
prisons, the indefinable unquiet rumour that passes 
through great cities as they await a climax in their 
history, loft undisturbed that unnatural ease of his which 
had earned him falsely the titles of greater men. Yet 
he was the victim upon whom this tragedy converged. 
The general face of naturo, whose features men more 
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ordinary and more human comprehend by a gonorou 
instinct, was fixed upon him with a gaze that might hav 
moved him to horoio oxelamation or to frenzy, had no 
his soul boon incapahlo alike of enthusiasms or of torron 
It was upon him—if ono may personify the physic: 
character of a timo — that; this July night had Fixed th 
lovol eyes of necessity. lie did not feel the gaze; he wn 
ablo to repose. The scene at the Jacobins which ha 
drawn such a cry from David and will ever remain 
mark in the history of his country, had not the power t 
change the course of those habits which best reflected h 
interior life. Ho continued the exact care of his clothin 
and his unalterable determination to purge mankind < 
evil and to rostoro it to its origins of simplicity. He sle{ 
soundly his short and easy sleep, rose at his accustom:: 
lour, dressed with minute care and with the touch < 
over-neatness that had distinguished him from the del 
rious crowd, and put. on for the encounter of that du 
the light-blue coat which had become his habitual wei 
and which ho had first used six weeks be.fore in the fe.a 
of the Supremo Being. 

As ho loft the house Duplay came to the door wit 
him, anxious and full of warning: a gouorous frion 
.Robespierre answered him with the thin but almo 
genial smile that was the constant mark of his assume:: 
“The Convention was honost in the main—-all gru. 
massos of men wore honest.” 

Bo ho wont out into the stilling air and under tl 
groy sky with tho restrained and decent step that all m< 
had recognised so long, crossed tho street and turn: 
down tho narrow hum to the palace, leaving behind hi 
tho unsatisfied foreboding of a simple and loyal mn 
humbler, but much wiser than himself; for ho nuv 
came homo, and ho novor slopt again. 






















CHAPTER X 


“THERMIDO R” 

It was close on noon. The Convention had met, troubled 
under a troubled sky, and busy with an instinct that will 
sometimes permeate great assemblies ; the vague anxiety 
that, for all their hesitation, fate is using them for a 
certain work. Each member of those obscure hundreds 
felt himself helpless and in doubt, but knew how that 
•very helplessness would leave him at the mercy of such 
orgasms as seize suddenly upon multitudes; for at this 
late hour men had learnt the fallacy of corporate action 
and had discovered that a number gathered is far more 
than tho sum of its individuals, and that there broods 
over it, ready to drive it to madness, or heroism, or panic, 
or superhuman resolutions, the spirit of the Horde. 

Two little groups present there knew very well at 
•what they aimed, yet, though they were direct opposing 
enemies, their aims were not strictly contrasted. It was 
the arena, the moment and necessity for victory, that 
drew them up against one another, and the necessity for 
an issue tliat made the life of Robespierre the stake 
of the gamo. 

The first group were those few conspirators to whom 
the rule of a Puritan and the pressure of one man had 
grown from the odious to the intolerable. They were 
indeed more spokesmen, and it is a character never to be 
forgotton in the history of Thermidor that by a mixture 
of confusion and disgust the solid opposition to Maxi¬ 
milian abandoned its expression to men whose character 
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none valued and whoso violence) and irresponsibility loft 
thorn froo for every advonturo. They wore a voice, wore 
Froron, Tallien, FouclnS and l.lio rest., but (.hoy spoke (if 
they succeeded) for a definitely formed opinion. Tlioy 
spoke for the irritation of tho working members of the 
groat Committoo; for tho jealousy and exasperation of 
a lower committoo that was almost unanimous; for 
tho foars of many extremists returned from their work 
in tho provinces and dreading vengeance. All theso 
(and there might bo added to thorn many soldiors, 
diplomats, administrators), woro fighting the final success 
of a regime in which an extreme political idealism and 
tho fanaticism for its t.ribuno might destroy tho whole 
accomplished work of one, tho pleasures of another, tho 
life of a third. 

Against tho conspirators there wore ranged a yot 
smaller body, tho friends of Robespierre but the friends of 
much moro. Couthon, St. Just, Lebas, Payan felt a net 
drawing round thoir Ihrfoot State just at its rising. Tho 
practical and tho judicious—compromise - perhaps re¬ 
action—woro appearing on tho horizons of their battlo- 
fiold and converging upon their great experiment, A 
way had to bo cut through sueh enemies and their 
schomo savod to tho world. For tho Perfect State had 
from a goal become a present vision to theso mon and 
their adhoronts; in them, by a raro political phenomenon, 
success bad not dissipated tho ideal nor turned it into a 
moinory, but had raised it above oartb and given it 
tho strength and reality of a erood. They had passed 
from affirmation to propbocy, and where the enthusiasm 
of others had fed upon tho war and tho defence and had 
fallen with tho victories, thoirs only grow tho moro lyrical 
and oxalt.od from what thoy conceived to ho tho military 
security of thoir now world. 

Of theso men tho most determined, the sanest, and 
yet tho most inspired was St. Just. Very young and 
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viol©^ lie was, lie yet had the broadest view and the 
largest potentialities—he was not ignorant of humour; he 
could bargain. He had formed of the social spirit that 
tlie Jacobins were occupied in creating a fuller and a more 
human conception than had any of his circle. He would 
Have given it a religion, he would have organised a 
legislature that would be popular without anarchy, and an 
executive that would have remained impersonal and re¬ 
presentative without any exaggeration of numbers. I 
'would not convey that he was of a calibre to guide 
tlie Republic nor pretend that such a flame could, in 
ordinary times, have done more than consume; had (for 
example) Robespierre achieved his plan, the boy St. Just 
■would surely have failed where the man Carnot succeeded. 
But I moan that among those enthusiasts of which he 
formed a mombor, it was he who most thoroughly entered 
into men, whose dream would have made the better poem 
or picture, whose art was the firmest. He had been a 
soldier, he had seen the common man at work in the 
trenchos by Charloroi, he had touched earth, and at the 
Head of charges he had had breathed into him that 
vast spirit of an army which magnifies every sense in 
man. If Robespierre had been his attachment, yet he 
was less of an idol to him than to the crowd; what 
lie came to defend that day was His Republic, and in the 
defence of it he was even willing to depose his friend 
a little, by a step or two, from the throne. 

This young man stood at the foot of the tribune 
as the minutes were read and the correspondence opened. 
When the formalities were over he turned to Collot 
d'Herbois in the chair and claimed to open the debate. 
Collot d’Herbois, his enemy and his antagonist of the 
night before, caught no other voice, and St. Just stood 
at the desk and spread before him the report which he had 
prepared during the last session of the committee. 

The high, glazed roof, which alone gave light to the 
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Til out™ of tlio Tuileries. and which emphasised the portion 
of fclio Convention with gloom, .showed his long hair and 
straight figure conspicuous in the eentru of the rings of 
hearers. So, his head haloed, his mouth and lower face 
in darkness, ho pitched his clour voice to that level of 
reason and pleading which he had determined to bo 
necessary for the occasion; ho abandoned gesture, and in 
his first words struck l ho tone of argument and debate. 
Had the whole of his defence been heard as we can road 
it now, balanced, careful, appealing to all that the Con¬ 
vention most valued and ready for every suggestion, his 
cause would certainly have won. Kor that document, has 
nothing in it which the Republic did not desire. Evon 
to-day there appears in it. just the remedy for the block 
into which things had jostled. He would have consoli¬ 
dated the great Committee (whose divisions were tho 
prime source of tho whole evil) by making at. least, six sig¬ 
natures necessary to every act. Six would leave him and 
his friend and Couthon still powerless if the Cummittoo 
were against, them. He would have restrained the Terror, 
especially in the provinces. And the gist, of all thin 
labour, tho wisest, as it was the most, ineffectual of 
Ids lifts, lay in a resolution by which tho Convention 
should establish cheeks upon the arbitrary power of tho 
executive). 

I say, if this speech had boon read fully, in tho tone 
and with tho spirit ho brought to it, Ids cause would 
have been gained. Ho hud not completed tint first phrase, 
declaring his opposition to every faction, when tho ory 
was heard which begun the fall of Robespierre. 

Tallion, from a lit tIn knot near the door, called out to 
him, “ Tear down tho veil 1" 

This man and his associates wore neither secure nor 
able. Tt will be seun how, as the afternoon proceeded, 
they nearly blundered into failure, as they had all hut 
blundered into it the day before. The mad iuconsoquonco 
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of Ereron, the base over-cunning of Fouch4, the vulgar 
melodrama of Tallien himself, were qualities ill fitted to 
conspirators. And yet in the end they blundered, not 
into failure, but upon the very object they had set before 
thomselves, and the beginning of their success was this 
cry of Tallien’s, which was meant to be nothing but an 
interruption, but which happened to cut short at its 
outset the careful speech that would have saved the life 
and but half diminished the influence of Robespierre. 

The varied scene that followed can never be under¬ 
stood by those who would see in it a mere battle between 
opposing political principles. It was the result of so 
many separate forces, some of them nothing but indi¬ 
vidual panic or hatred, that it might almost have appeared 
a blind turmoil driven by fate one way, as a wind drives 
tbe innumerable confusion of cross-seas and eddies. But 
tbere was present there a certain interior current of opinion 
tbat accounted for the main direction, at least since it de¬ 
termined the final action of the majority, and it was upon 
the silent and obscure majority that the fortunes of this 
day depended. An appreciation of that interior current 
"will explain the issue. 

It sprang from two ill-connected but allied emotions: 
tbe reaction against the Terror; the fear of an attack 
on the Convention. 

For the first, it will seem here, as thoughout the few 
weeks which were treated of in the last chapter, a strange 
tiling that such a reaction should attach a special enmity 
to Robespierre. The more intimately one knows the man, 
the more closely one examines the details of his last actions, 
the more apparent does it become that he was now the 
principal opponent of the Terrorists. Had some miracle 
invested him at this moment with the supreme power, 
the executions he might have ordered would have been 
those of the executioners themselves; and perhaps, of all 
the definite and anxious groups opposed to him in Ther- 


tho place of Providence, and had become tho origin of all. 
If men “thou’od” and “ yea’ed," it. whs Robespierre. If 
they wcro bant and forced into an ogalit avian model, it 
was Robespierre. And what was the supremo physical fact 
from which no one could escape ? What, stood like an 
obsession in the public mind ? The .stream of the con¬ 
demned; a useless and disgusting survival, jarring in a 
noisomo contrast against, the summer light, against tho 
new hopes of the nation, and the cheering for t.ho victories. 
When the last forty-live, obscure, umueriting death, had 
passed that, day out, of tho ("our du Mai, when that, convoy 
had forced through the unwilling crowd of the suburbs, 
through their murmurs, and (as some say) 1 t.hoir active 
force, then it was against, Robespierre that tho workmen 
called out loudly. In spito of himsolf the tumbrils wore 
Robespierre. Ho had boon proud to stand before Kuropo 
as the Revolution personified; the result, of so hiding 
himself behind a symbol was t hat ho hud to stand also 
for tho system which was now fallen to odium. An 
assembly cannot escape the atmosphere of tho capital in 
which it, moots. Tho law of Prairial had centered all tho 
horror upon Paris, and the judgment, of Paris ran in 
common, like a thing taken for granted, through the 
dumb mass of the Parliament.. The provinces, in which 
his numo had begun to stand for moderation, hud no time 
to bo heard. 

The second element, in tho opinion ol t.ho Conven- 

1 Michelet. in probably wrong, at least in hi** iliwriptiuii ,,f ihe military 
being used to ruHtrain this populuois. Hamiot cannot. jiu,nibly havn bison 
there. Ho was lunching with friends u uiilu oil, in tho Hue St. Antoine, 





wuuuv/u uuoid jjaooou. bxicti) vmu resolution wnica 
expelled from the Club every member of the Conven¬ 
tion that had voted against the printing of Robespierre’s 
speech. 

These two perils, the peril of the Terror and the 
peril of an attack on the Parliament, were enough 
in the tension of Thermidor to gather a coalition of » 
defence. 

But what a great run of acts had risen to make 
such a coalition certain and formidable! There had 
been no such “organisation of the thunderbolt” since 
tbat day, fourteen months before, when in the agony 
of the invasion and in the face of the blind obsti¬ 
nacy of the Gironde, Danton had permitted the 2nd 
of June. Hanriot was known to have sent out his 
orders; the sections were assembling. The gunners 
bad already passed from two districts. Members coming 
in from the carrousel, had seen the pieces go rum¬ 
bling by. Hanriot had been summoned by the com¬ 
mittees, and had refused to come; that of itself was 
insurrection. Payan had come, but insolently; pitting 
tbe real power of Paris against their theory of authority, 
and they had let him go. That was an act of submission 
to the Commune. The Jacobins had organised their 
deputations to the Hotel de Ville. Duplay, the host, the 
friend, the adorer of Robespierre, had been seen in the 
midst of their deputations. 

The night and the early morning had been full of 
arms, and even at that moment of midday the great 
crowd of the Convention waited in every rare interval 
of silence for a sound like doom, the Tocsin. The awful 
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bourdon of Notro Dame 1 that, had twice before called up 
tho cannon like younger brothers and filled tho .streets 
with united men, might, at one moment or another send 
its distant hum into the deep pit when', the Parliament 
stirred and dreaded. Tho Tocsin did not sound till night 
had fallen, and by that time their unanimity in action 
and tho inertia of a Paris sie.lc id blood and refusing to 
riso for a man, had saved the Convention. 

But tho mainspring of this opposition to tho Com¬ 
mune, that was growing with every moment in tho 
Tuilories, was not fear. If there were many Sifyt'-s in 
tho Convention, yet wore there mere Legendres. The 
solid souse of Cnmbon, the republican conlideuee of tho 
Loft Centre, the remaining and general enthusiasm fertile 
work of the Revolution, armed these men with the deter¬ 
mination that a fact,ion, even if it, had all the capital at 
its back, should net destroy the national representation. 
And they believed, what, was perhaps t.lm truth, that, with 
the success of any attack upon their body, government 
would finally fall into the hands of one man. 

So under tho nausea that, the Terror had caused, and 
under the fear of and indignation against, the menace of 
the Commune, the opinion of the majority formed and 
grow. Robespierre, more than ever an emblem, was now 
in tho eyes of the Parliament, the figurehead of that 
terrible Commune, which—-in spite of himself—-was 
assuming his name and preparing revolt. 

But tho first phase of the struggle was confused. 
Thoro was as yet no certitude that, this formed and 
enlarging opinion would he put into action. Tallinn's 
cry had provoked a violent applause; tho applause pro¬ 
ceeded only from his immediate followers. A second 
incident provoked a little tho tendency to general action. 
St. Just might yet have continued when Billaud-Varoinics, 

1 But tho grout hull never rang; by Notno fa to it la silent unloss tho 
oity really moves. 
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Us face alive with passion, cried to Collot in the chair 
pliat hie would speak on a point of order. It was a sight 
to see Collot (hissed, turned out, and stabbed at in the 
Jacobins the night before) give Billaud (hissed, turned out, 
a nd stabbed at with him) the right to raise a point of 
order. Billaud carried a great deal in his heart. St. Just 
liad promised him an explanation—-just as the Parlia¬ 
ment met he had sent him a short note of refusal, 
saying, “ I will open my soul to the Convention.” He 
remembered that struggle in the dawn and was 
aflame. 

Billaud then, fresh from the Committees that were 
coming into the hall with him as Tallien spoke, saw St. 
Just reluctantly leave the tribune, sprang into it himself 
and flung at the Assembly with violence the words that 
all bad dreaded, and which, once launched, could not but 
drag tbe majority with him. 

" What I have to speak of is a plot. There is a plot 
to destroy the Convention. I was at the Jacobins last 
xiigbt, and even there they tried to kill the members they 
liad proscribed. I toll you the Convention is lost unless 
it acts at once. . . . There are men who will destroy you 
and who have said it in the club.” 

Tben, with a sudden gesture he probed the nerve of 
tbe great audience before him in the crisis of its self- 
defence. He threw out a rigid arm towards the upper 
"benches of the Left, to the Mountain in the shadow 
under the gallery, and cried: “ Thero is one of them.” 

Thus was provoked the first combined movement of 
tbe day; the movement that gave the Convention a soul 
and a voice; that could only end in the loss of Robes¬ 
pierre. Great bodies rose to their feet till it seemed as 
if the whole hall were moving, and a mass of voices called 
out together at this nameless fellow, an obscure victim 
•whom Billaud had marked out, “ Arrest him ! ” The 
public galleries caught the spirit of defence that had 
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.sprung from tho representatives; up thorn tho populace 
of Paris did what it had nnvor yet done: it. cheered tho 
Convention against thn Jacobins. Tho victories and 
tho reaction had accomplished what Verguiaud's gravo 
voice, Isuard’s fervour. 1 tesmoulius' pen, and even Ranton’s 
mastery had boon unable to do: they had reconverted 
Paris to tho dignity and integrity of the nation. Tho 
unknown Jacobin, the first, victim of the sacrifice, dis¬ 
appeared. That honest man Lebus tried to put himself 
against tho Hood; it swept him away; he sat down under 
tho ominous cry, “il I'Ahhaye,” and was silent till, within 
two hours, he gave up his life for the sake of honour. 

Tho Convention was started and organised on its way. 
Put if anything could have ruined the conspiracy it was 
suroly tho nature of tho conspirators. For over an hour 
Hillaud and Tall ion monopolised the trihtmt', pouring out 
without reason words to unite their audience and words 
to divide it,; without ability, given up to mere passion, 
they said things much nmro calculated to confuse than 
to drill tho opposition which they had determined to 
organise against tho triumvirs. Hillaud exaggerated the 
yielding of Robespierre at tho time of Rantoifs arrest 
into an active impediment: his mind, ill acquainted with 
men, could not grasp the fundamental fact, that in tho 
eyes of whatever was most active in the t’onventioii, all 
tho at,tack on Robespierre, was tho very resurrection of 
Renton. Two friends of tho dead man prove it. 
Logondro, remembering Rant.on, was to do the decisive 
thing that night and to close the Jacobins, Thuriot, 
remembering Ran ton, was to shut Robespierru’s mouth 
in tho supremo hour. 

As for Hillaud, ho stumbled on, falling over himself 
in bis passion. He continued to attack Robespierre for 
putting a brake on the Terror, for saving La Vulett.e— 
bo did not. see that the motive force of the engine before 
him depended upon a reaction against tho Terror. Only 
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one thing preserved Billaud from an anti-climax—his in¬ 
tensity. That violence of his, spurred on by the memory 
of a night’s insults, inflamed by lack of sleep, so far suc¬ 
ceeded that it forbade the Convention to hear Robespierre, 
and that great loud cries of “ Tyrant! Tyrant! ” fell upon 
him from here and there when lie attempted to rise. 
He, the master of so many debates, then judged the 
moment inopportune and bided his time. 

Tho active movements, tlio arrests, began to appear. 
Tallinn, nothing but a comedian, brandished a dagger 
“ with which to die or kill a tyrant,” and it is on record 
that tho house saw nothing in the gesture but a piece 
of actor’s foolery. But when I10 mentioned the name 
of Ilanriot I10 touched earth again, and the Convention 
was very willing. Because of the danger, because of the 
guns gathering into the centre of Paris, they permitted 
this mime whom ovory man despised to movo the first 
of the arrests that endod in the wiping out of tho 
Jacobins and in tho death of tho extremists. Iianriot 
was declared a prisonor. Down that easy path of free¬ 
dom tho Convention wont racing; in declaring the arrest 
of the lioad of the armed force of Paris, and that of his 
staff, the Parliament had taken sides at last. All that 
romamod was to see if their policy could be pushed to 
tho very ond. They passod yot another vote. They 
doclarod tliomsolves “ to bo in permanent sossion till the 
sword of tho law had made tho Revolution socure.” 

Still Robospiorro and his were safe ; so far not Robos- 
piorro but tho Commune alone had boon touched; it 
was but the early afternoon, and after tho first furies, 
what with Tallion’s absurdities and Billaud’s random 
violonco, a kind of weariness sot in upon tho Convention. 
In voting that Ilanriot should bo arrested, and that thoy, 
tho Convention, should remain tho only source of govern¬ 
ment, thoy had, as it wore, clinched tho first and most 
practical part of what had become tlioir programme 
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of dofonco. It was not yet certain they would gi 
further. 

At this point in the vast, struggle between absolute 
democracy and varied nature returning, there came hi: 
intorludo, almost a repose. Barri'ro rose, 

Barrfcro was a man whose charaeter, though by tu 
means complex, is so foreign to those who are attracted 
by the study of the past that he is not so much mis¬ 
judged as turned into an impossible monster by tin 
greater part of historians. To take, but those, who art 
in sympathy with the Reform ; they are almost, of noeos 
sity enamoured of steieism, leaning always toward,' 
Yergniaud or Oondoreet, worshipping what is strict aiu 
linn in principle. Barrens was empty of principle, Hi 
can be desoribod in two words, ho was a (lascoi 
ollitdal. 

lie was a Gascon, therefore be was a brave, pliant 
ambitious, careless, and somewhat, impudent, orator. Hi 
was an oflieial, and therefore bad most at heart the con¬ 
servation of his own official position and of the organ o, 
government for which he stood, 

Tho mouthpiece of the committee, he know that it; 
unity was essential to the continuance of its power; tin 
somet-imo associate of ,1 button in foreign policy, he kno.Vi 
how koonly tho divisions within tho government, wen 
watched by the allies. A go-between who hud savoc 
Bilhvud from St. Just and St. Just, from Hillaud during 
tho long-drawn quarrel of tho night,, he had felt the 
weakness of oithor party. 

At this moment of indecision it was Barrero tha 1 
intervened, and thoro can bo no doubt, that, ho inter 
vonod to save Robespierre and the unity of the Com¬ 
mittee. St. Just’s report, had it been delivered, woult 
have boon of greater effect But of the words actually 
spoken in that famous debate, those of Barrera's t.w< 
speeches oame nearest to saving the Republic from tin 
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catastrophe that was perhaps the ultimate salvation of 
the country. 

He spoke in such a spirit of compromise that had 
the most able advocate been retained for the mere pur¬ 
pose of saving lives the work could not have been better 
done. What the Convention had voted he left voted. 
Hanriot gone, he proposed to replace him by that refuge 
against personal power, a commission—a commission 
formed of the heads of the legions of the National 
Guards. The Convention feared Payan and Lescot; but 
they were Robespierre’s men. To leave them untouched 
seemed like a retreat before the Commune; to condemn 
them, like an attack on Robespierre in person. Barrkre 
solved the quarrel by suggesting that they should both 
he summoned and sworn in to protect the Parliament. 
Finally he argued the cause of the committee against 
Robespierre’s vague accusations of the day before, not 
as one would combat a man attempting despotism, but 
as one would reason with a colleague open to conversion. 
And what is most remarkable in this effort of his is the 
fact that he did not so much as mention Robespierre’s 
own name—the name of which all men’s minds were full, 
and which whon at last it was blurted out could open a 
battle on the issue of the sound alone. 

So much for the groat Committee. As though to 
increase the effect of a speech that was so calculated to 
succeed, and that so nearly succeeded, the old man 
Vadier, rising on the part of the lower committee, and 
meaning to reassume the attack against Robespierre, 
did but emphasise the apparent return to poace. His 
snuffling utterance, his self-repetitions, his heavy bearing, 
leaning .forward on his hands against the rail of the 
tribune, his uncertain memory did but add a note of 
the ridiculous to what had been for more than ten 
trailing hours, and was to be again for a furious and 
decisive moment, a tragedy. The crowd of young men 
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wliom this forgotten rolio chose to address was moved 
to laughter. Flattered in some Hondo way by that 
laughter, Vadiur approached the buffoon, left all men¬ 
tion of the moro seriouH attack upon Robespierre, and 
disported himself in allusions to Catherine Tlu'ot and 
to the absurd pranks that had oast, their inell'aceable 
ridicule over the public idolatry of her god. 

Robespierre allowed the laughter that, followed t.o 
rise unchallenged, and oven constrained himself to smile, 
1 mpassionate hut stretched to an ueutu attention, lie may, 
for all his aolf-ahsorption, have noticed that something 
not far removed from good-humour at. his expense, in- 
deod, hut still good-humour — was coming over those 
whom ho had dominated ho long hut. whom in onu or 
two lightning Hushes of that terrible day ho had seen 
as pitiless judges. When Vudier hobbled down the 
stops from the tribune, the failure of his doting, coming 
as it did after the ability of Burro re, had brought, 
Robespierre very near to safety. It. was the moment 
when ho seemed at last secure, and when an observer 
would have said that the sharp strain of tins last, two 
days was to end after all in a slow relaxation: Rohes- 
piorro less powerful; the eommitl.eo loss tyriumieul and 
also loss divided; the Convention morn master of itself; 
tho Commune become merely Paris; the Terror ending. 

This was the point of relaxation which the debate 
had reached when the fortune's of the triumvirs appeared 
for one moment to revive. Have 1 made its vagaries 
seem confused and without direction ? It is because tho 
discussion itself passed through bewildering phases and 
preserved no logical order save, {verlmps, the transition 
from violence to exhaustion. A living man who had 
soon it with his own eyes from tho galleries would so 
havo described it, and tho si range paradox of that, 
moment, when disaster seemed t.o bo receding, would 
havo lod him to tho conclusion I have named Rut 
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falsely; no relaxation nor any solution of the crisis was 
possible save the fate that was coming. An orator might 
soothe the Assembly with suggestion or a dotard amuse 
it, but the Commune was still the Commune. Iianriot 
sat his horse still with a drawn sword for all their votes. 
It needed but a word to thrust their danger into their 
faces and to startle them into cohesion. 

Robespierre himself pronounced the word. Tallien, 
vexed at the laughter that Yadier had provoked, and 
knowing how nearly allied are laughter and pity, 
came to the tribune yet again, crying angrily, “ The 
discussion must be brought back to the point . . .” 
His sentence was not completed. Robespierre, who had 
onco known the Convention better than any other man 
and who still thought he knew it in this transformation 
and revival, committed the imprudence that closed all 
froo debate and let loose a storm. He stood up in his 
place without restraint, and with a gesture of anger to 
which the Convention was unfamiliar, in a voice that had 
abandoned its former control, he said suddenly, “ I shall 
know woll enough how to bring back the debate to order/' 

High as was his utterance, weak as he ever appeared 
on the raro occasions when his zeal or his dignity left him 
and when ho fell to personal issues, yet there was in this 
scntonco a fatal olomont. It revived the memories of the 
day before whon men had looked at each other and had 
waited for the name of the proscribed. It was, for all 
the thin voice that uttered it, a menace; and it drew 
down upon tho head of its author the clamour which it 
should have been his first business to conjure away. One 
by one tho forces that denied him the right of defence, 
and that ondod by destroying him, rose, now from this 
bench, now from that, in the solid mass of men before 
Him; but principally in the centre and left centre this 
bint of his, a hint at tyranny, raised the loud murmur 
that grow to a drowning noise and overwhelmed him. It 
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was tlio same cry as that which had angered and pro¬ 
voked him an hour before, but, now it devoured him 
With every effort that ho made to speak a monotonous 
and angry swarm of tho sumo word, " Tyrant I Tyrant I ’ 
filled the air about him, confusing his thoughts and 
stinging him out of all control. Ho that had novel 
thoro dono anything yet but watch ami mould hb 
hearers, and deal with them, and choose his words 
became like a man struggling with physical oppression. 

A whirlwind sprung. Tallinn spoke unheard. Tho boll 
rang and covered and eonfusod tho eddying of innumer¬ 
able voioos. This accusation and that, mixed up with 
tho noise of tho storm, rose and was lost again. A 
larger and simpler outcry outweighing every definite 
voice and every articulate reason, something blinder than 
man or moil, tho pack hunting, filled tho deep hall with 
“ Tyrant! Tyrant I ” like a driving foam over si mis at night 

Bobespierro at that moment was utterly different 
„ from all that tho older members of the Convention or lib 
friends or Branco had known for five years. His ped¬ 
antry dropped off him; hard sentences spoken from the 
soul, heedless of notes, left his eyes clear of tho glasses 
that had veiled them even during his defence of twenty- 
four hours before. He did not rise into the tribune, but 
stopping out from tho hunch where ho had sat at random 
into the floor of tho hall, ho accepted with his eyes the 
thousand faces whoso unity arose to blast him, and lu 
was possessed for a moment of a freedom and energy that 
wore hardly part of himself. He felt,. The air was still 
full of the swarm of "Tyrant! Tyrant I" when he passed 
right in front of tho President,'s chair, across tho tribune 
and the secretaries, and, folding Ins arms, ho looked 
straight up at tho Mountain. 

There was his home. Ho was a man of subtle 
tempor, ovor-inotaphysical, inclined to posture also: still, 
be had come out of that, band of ardent, men who founded 
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tfhe Republic. There he had sat not two years before 
when the newly elected members for Paris and the pride 
of the Southern Blood had determined the new career of 
iTrance. Among these old comrades some hand or some 
voice would be raised. What face looked out at him 
tlaence from the darkness beneath the galleries ? Dubois 
Craned, that had been a mousquetaire, that was all a noble 
and that had still a small smile playing about his large 
mouth. This soldier, cropped-haired, bronze-faced, strait- 
licaded, looked down upon him and made no sound, 
liobespierre had denounced him once because he, a 
soldier, dared to give quarter in Lyons; he had recalled 
liim from the west. And with Craned you may read 
all the Mountain. Some in that party feared, some 
ciespised, some condemned the influence of a single 
man; but of all the soil whence he had sprung no 
one moved. Then, because he was hunted and alone, 
lie turned himself round, still outwardly contained, but 
■with the nervous quivering of his jaws working again, 
and saw the hundreds upon hundreds that went up 
in tiers and were the plain and the Right; royalists 
under him, silent mon, men who “ continued to live ” in 
the Terror. He had never yet depended upon them; 
they had continually depended upon him. He begged— 
it was abject, but he was never a fighter—the alliance 
of those of whom he had once been protector; a mix¬ 
ture of violent cries, of hidden laughs, and of silence 
foiled him. He called them the “ pure men ” — that 
is, the mon without politics, a just title—it raised no 
echo. 

To a gulf of silence another wave of intolerable 
sound succeeded. He sought to dominate it by speech, 
"but in the chair above him, whether distraught by the 
renewed anarchy or whether deliberate, Collot d’Herbois 
refused to listen but only called for order, ringing his 
great bell. 
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Thon Robespierre), quite beside himself now an 
shouting epithets, turned upon him and called <> 
liim for a last time called him a “ Speaker of nmi 
dorors,” but oven as lie turned, the thing ho found m 
no lunger the expected enemy. It was not, (folk 
d’l Iorbois that he saw above him presiding, but. a youn 
man from the valley of the Marne, a man who ha 
conic from t.ho poplars and slow rivers, the I’ouilleusi 
from t-ho plaeo where you may see a long way off on tl: 
edges of the sky tho great, hill of llheims and the vino 
and tho forest, over all Tlmriot, sat above him, ami tl 
memory of Pantun ran through tins hull. That, youn 
commandor, a smile of tho Champagne, hud neither tin 
to siloneo him nor to give him speeeh, when, as Rohe 
pierro exhausted by so viohmt an effort against, a wn 
of men loft an intorval of silenee, another man from 1.1 
Marne—-from the little Aube another Danton ugui 
returning, the unknown Candor, cried across the hal 
“ Tho blood of Danton chokes you.” 

Not knowing well what, ho said, confused by sue 
different adversaries (1m had within tho hour been a 
ousod of defending Danton), Robespierre looked up 
moment, cried out, “ So, you reproach me with Dai 
ton , . and then by a movement unique in his lit 
ho ran up the extreme gangway of t.ho Left and faced tl 
Convention. Ho had leaned more and more away fro; 
tho pure Republic, more and more hack to mysticis' 
and tolerance and alliance with the creeds, hut in t.h 
supremo moment he stood in the place belonging to tl 
extreme stoics from whom he had drawn his fir 
powers and to whoso keeping after death his legei 
was to return. It was a thing mysterious and cramnu 
with meaning that, ho who had eschewed all poignant 
and all sudden force of gesture, whose very nature w 
opposed to immediate effects, new stretched out h 
hands in tho attitude which is at once that of appo 
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and of despair, and cried out, “Vote for my death.” No 
one answered. 

A certain Louchet, an obscure, just man, one that 
later stood out firmly for the Republic against the 
muddy flood of the reaction, called out clearly across the 
silonco, “ Arrest him ! ” 

The cry determined not only his arrest—that was 
of course—but was also the cue for as signal an act of 
heroism and of devotion as our modem history records. 
Lo Bas that had consistently loved him, and upon whose 
clear nor thorn temper no suspicion of unreason can 
attach itself, rose in his place and said that if Robespierre 
was to dio, he also demanded death. His friends near 
him caught his coat to pull him down. Out in the 
Ruo St. Hon or 6 an admirable woman was waiting for his 
return; a child, rather, and her child. 1 In a noble en¬ 
thusiasm he throw everything away for honour. Then, 
shamod by so much virtue, Augustin, that had never 
dono much good to himself nor much evil to the public, 
roso also, saying that what his brother suffered he would 
suffer. But if one triumvir, then three also of necessity and 
logic had to pass. Couthon, in spite of his lameness, St. 
Just, in spito of his contemptuous silence, suffered the 
vote. All these throe, a little band that had dreamed 
vain things were put to the judgment of the Assembly; 
and when Thuriot asked for the Noes, so silent was the 
Mountain that he could write in the register that yet 
remains, “ Unanimity.” So, in a hubbub that declined 
into ropose, the last scene of the Republic was acted. 

Some one asked them to leave the Assembly and 
stand at the bar. They wont and stood. Then another 
asked why no officers had them in custody. It was 
because the officers could not yet believe that this had 

1 Who lived to be Lebas the Hellenist, professor and friend of all the 
university, tutor to the third Napoleon, but yet a republican and a 
guide to youngor republicans. 
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happened. When the order was given hy the president, 
the ushers formally laid their hands upon the shoulders 
of the men that hud imagined a now earth. There was 
nothing- more to be done. A few vain remarks and 
platitudes, a sudden enthusiasm for the Republic, which 
the Convention thought to luivo saved, the stampede of 
the public galleries, and the adjournment for two hours 
ended this memorable victory It was nut yet. live of the 
afternoon; four hours had decided the battle. 

When tins first part of the work was accomplished 
the sky gave no relief; an unnatural evening ready for 
further evil brooded sultry and oppressive above the city. 

In the minds of men also a strange mixture of close 
activity and of reluctance, things moving in silence, filled 
the remaining hours of daylight. This contrast pro¬ 
ceeded from the spirit that lends all its irony to Ther- 
midor. Paris was confused. To judge by the immediate 
readiness or fury of the Commune it might, have been 
the groat 10th of August, the rising for national exist- 
once; it might have been full peace to judge hy the 
quiet certitude of the Convention. Much was deceived. 
Tho Parliament had no force to meet the populace had 
tho populace armed; tho municipal body had no populace 
to arm. The legal authority of tho one, the moral 
leadership of the ether, turned into a smoko of phrases; 
and, after most inoonsoqnunt adventures, tho midnight 
struggle in which tho drama ended was hut tho success 
of a few dozens over a handful of individuals. 

Yet so tonaeious was the tradition of the Revelation 
in tho hearts of tho politicians, so little did they see how 
tho groat victories had calmed political violence, that 
each group wont on, in tho air and dissuedatod from 
reality, thinking, tho one that a city, the other that a 
nation was behind it. At the Hotel de VOlo the full 
enthusiasm of '93 blazed out; tho great words wore 
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rediscovered and the sharp decisions upon which the 
Revolution had hitherto turned were taken. It was 
five o’clock when Herman’s note, 1 official but very non¬ 
committal in its language and in the person of its bearer, 
came to the Commune. Fleuriot-Lescot received it and 
the insurrection the municipality had planned took shape 
immediately. The Counoil-General was summoned, Payan 
did what in a greater moment and for a national purpose 
Danton had done; he oponed the doors to the general 
crowd; the crowd entered but was silent. With that 
knoading of direct action and passion which the Revolu¬ 
tion had discovered, the Commune threw out decree after 
decree, each in the right order, each so framed that had 
there boon a Paris to answer them, an organised army 
with its spirit and its plan would have arisen in two 
hours; but they worked in a void. 

The barriers were to be shut, the tocsin rung, the 
drums wore to beat the mobilisation, the cannons were 
summoned, the sections wore to meet to remain in per¬ 
manence and to arm; Planriot was given his objective— 
the Convention; tho Convention was “ to be freed.” But 
those gates, bolls, drums, marches and attacks, were not 
machines whoso levers tho Commune held; they depended 
upon men for their agoncy or no bolls would ring, no 
drums boat. Tho vory theory of the Commune had dis¬ 
solved cohosion in tho solvont of liberty, and the fatigue 
of the great wars had druggod spontaneity to sleep. Such 
few citizens as gathered in the sections, debated on falso 
issues; hesitated, dared not. The tocsin rang spasmodic¬ 
ally here and there; coasod in St. German’s, began too late 
in St. Antoine, was made a quarrel of in St. Roch. Only 
the thin bell of tho Hotel do Ville itself swung continuously 

1 It was nothing but what ho was bound to send; an official message 
of the arrest despatched to tho municipality of Paris by tho hand of a 
messenger. The mayor got it at live o’clock, about a quarter of an hour 
after the vote, so it must have been Bent from the Tuileries. 
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in its dainty cupola, as though to show that, only tho 
lode rat u baud of the municipality foil, that, t.he moment, 
was supremo or eould maintain a purpose. As for t.lio 
mother of tho city, Notre I hums it was silent.. 

To this torrent of active, empty decrees in tho Hotel 
do Villo there was answered another torrent, paper also, 
in tho groat room of tho 1 ’avillon do Flore. Thu Con- 
ve|ition was not without a head, tho t'oinmitteo of Public 
Safety lent, itself to bo the organ and authority of tho law. 
Tho doere.es fell like loaves; to swing the gates open, t.o ring 
no peal, to dissolve the sections, none to obey llanriot,, 
to arrest every man that rebelled. Th>*y .signed ami 
signed; they called the lower commit 1 n to help them; 
what authority their names would gi\ e was poured out 
as though tlm great Committee hud never hesitated, and 
as though tho moment wero indeed (us sniuo historians 
have been misled into thinking it) tho crisis of a long 
struggle and tho end of a set plan. If they failed they 
were willing tu risk the late of failure. Carnot. gavu his 
name to half the documents, Barren* to nearly all, Prieur 
to whatever was presented to him. In this decision to 
throw away the scabbard the ('ouimitt.ee were acting as 
their enemy tho Commune also desired to ae.t.; hut with 
more thoroughness. For when young Puyun had sunn 
moned the Council Coneral of the municipality in the 
Hotel do Villo there were hesitations: not all consented to 
sign tho list of insurrection, and there was some attempt 
to destroy even such signatures us had been given. 

What moaning could attach to these opposing bat¬ 
talions of words, these soundless batteries of official 
papers ? This; the Commune was but half obeyed, 
but tho Committee and tho Convention seemed to ho 
obeyed altogether. FI very citizen that sat down to his 
meal, every gate left open, every hell left silent, appeared 
a homage to tho Parliament. Had they turned to 
positive decrees; had they ordered aetion, Paris would 
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not have moved much more for them than for the 
Hotel de Ville, but the negative commands of the Com¬ 
mittee fell on a neutral Paris, and clothed their authors 
with an appearance of power. For if to a lethargic man 
one says, “ Do this,” another, “ Do not do this,” the second 
appears to bo the master. 

Meanwhilo Paris dined. The Convention, while its 
Committee thus slaved, had adjourned till seven; it 
mingled with the life of the city, it dined with the rest. 

And the five prisoners dined. 

There are gaps in the story of Thermidor that are 
like the inconsequent accidents of a dream. There 
should have been a pomp and some great force holding 
these mon — Robespierre, Lebas, Couthon, St. . Just 
should have gone off the prisoners of a brigade—they 
went down tho few steps to the rooms of the lower com¬ 
mittee with no one but the ushers of the house to guard 
them. Thore, attended only by the sergeant's guard that 
was constantly posted and that had received no accession 
of strength, they very easily and soberly dined. 

What came to rescue them and to affirm the insur¬ 
rection ? A groat mob or the organisation of a bat¬ 
talion ? Nothing of the kind. Hanriot, heavy with 
wine, started off with a couple of aides-de-camp and 
perhaps half-a-dozen friends. In the Rue St. Honor6 
Courtois called him names out of window. He passed 
on. Farther down the street he met a gentleman 
walking; he heard the gentleman mentioned as opposed 
to Robespierre; he had him sent off under a corporal 
and four men to the post of the Palais Royal. 1 He 
appeared at the rooms of the lower committee and 
argued with the guard; they opposed his opinions. He 
drew his sword as he stood in the doorway. A deputy 
of the committee got up on the table and ordered the 
guard to arrest him and his companions. They did so, 

1 An eye-witness told Gallois this. 

Z 
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arid as ho was a strong and violent, man they bound him 
with cords. 1 Moanwhilo Robespierre, not a little tlia- 
turluul at a man’s leaping on the table whoro ho was dining, 
rosu from his plato and napkin and interrupted his meal 
to advise Hanriot not to resist; saying ho desired nothing 
more than a trial at the bar of the revolutionary tribunal. 
Thu others sat on at meat till the sou tile was over. 

There is something terrible in this splash of gro¬ 
tesque : the handful that appeared on tho groat at ago 
of a derisive hour, without audioueo, in sue.h a small 
domes tie, way, ami without any out) oirou instance of 
tragedy. The incongruity of such unaccented scenes 
determining so great an event was part of the spirit of 
Thormidor: it fell in with the silence and stillness of tho 
air, with tho steady grey sky, the even, growing heat, and 
the delay of the storm. 

Some while yet before seven, their meal over, little 
detachments of tho guard took each of the live separately 
t.o separate prisons. Lehus to La Force , 8 along tho 
narrow streets eastwards, past tho very doors of tho 
Oommune. St. Just, to the old Scotch college on tho 
hill of the university. It hud been made a rough 
prison of for tlm time, and there, encased in lead, 
tho brain of the lost Stuart watched in the wall beside 
him. Robespierre was taken beyond to the Luxembourg: 
the two others to St. La/.ure and to La Ilourhe. 

All this went easily and well. The note of that dinner 
taldo was continued* There was no rebellion or violence, 
nor oven argument. Robespierre was confident of trial; 
the rest were either silent, with pride (as was St. Just), 
or loft their fate to the confidence of Robespierre (as 

1 Tho oflltTul report s "Tim nasi aca-cant Mm# ortteraci to bind 
his hands are! feat, thU wa» accomplished wish 'jMt timmuct/," 

9 When Madame *«>» is tir>r " "Tim euneipmeria,*' ttho 

mtiftt ho thinking of tho #ctma which I idrnli UrtrnW In a moment, Ifcim* 
wan mutely taken drat to I*a Fortin n* tho mentor* show. Tho jailor® 
refueiug to receive him he wm loti to the c»<iu;irrgerin. 
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did Lebas and Augustine). None marked their passage, no 
appeal was made; the astounding silence of Paris left an 
empty and wide road for their various passages. 

Meanwhile the Commune, that had seized reality and 
was determined on a supreme effort, had all prepared, as 
it thought, to save the Republic in which it still pas¬ 
sionately lived, and for which this man still stood. 

The Communo had done much since the first insurrec¬ 
tionary call, though but two hours had been given them 
in which to act. They had raised the Jacobins; at 
seven, just as the prisoners reached their prisons, the 
remnant of the great club met to make a wing of the 
insurrection. I say “a remnant,” yet it was still the 
Jacobins. A man could stand up in it and say he had 
voted against Robespierre and the momentary violence 
that followed such a declaration was succeeded by his re¬ 
call and by an attempted apology. It sent a deputation 
to the Commune; it declared a permanent session. 

Tho sections, the primary assemblies whose permanent 
officials and whoso interested leaders were men drilled 
and chosen by what had been Robespierre’s organisation, 
met also. The common citizens came in small numbers, 
and such as came were uncertain, leaning if anything 
towards the Convention. They passed neutral votes. 
They did not march. The night oppressed them, 
and the universal falling back into repose. Also the 
Commune with a strange audacity, being in reality a 
dead relic but thinking themselves all Paris, declared 
outlaws all those whom they called conspirators against 
the deputies. They forbade any man to follow the 
national authority, saying that till the nation and liberty 
wore saved they alone ruled. 

One part of the officials heard them—the jailers. At 
St. Lazare an excuse was found for refusing to receive 
Augustine; he was led away to La Force, and there two 
municipals in arms took him their willing prisoner for 
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the Commune, and brought, him back t.o tbo Hotel do 
Ville rescued, tbo first, of tbo livo. So Lobes, refused 
at, La borco and sent. on to tbo Cnnciergerio on tbo Island, 
was freed. dust us ho wont off. a hirod carriage driving 
up brought him Ins with and hor sistor, who implored 
his return. IIo was toudor to lior and rouiomborod tbo 
littlo chiLl: ho told hor to wait, till tbo morning. She 
wont, homo, and ho to thu gat boring orowd of tbo 
insurrootion at tbo llotol do Yillc; but thoy did not 
moot again, for in tbo night this man, whoso simple and 
republican mind reminds mo to admiration as I write 
his iiiuno, gave himsolf death. 

Whilo tbo Commune sent, out its omissarios to tbo 
university to rosoiio St. Just, and to La H<>urbo to roso.uo 
Coutbon, Robespierre had thrown away the last of the 
cards fate oflurod him. 

Thtiy had taken him first to tbo Luxembourg in a 
cab. IIo had gone up tbo hill of old tpiartor simply, 
hardly under a guard. 1 The wide Hue Totiruon received 
the closed carriage in which he drove, and ho reached 
tbo palace. The porter replied as the porter of every 
prison had replied that evening, hut. he, not from a 
premonition but from an insistent, legality, demanded 
admission. The Convention bad arrested him; be would 
obey it. He desired to stand bis trial Of all this the 
porter know nothing, and, half tempted by an apparent, 
safety, ho permitted his companions (for they wore 
hardly his enemies) to drive him down the hill again 
—they scarcely know whither. 

Since all the jailers in the capital showed this same 
temper, Charnior perhaps, or the gendarme with him, 
bethought him of a guard-room. The armed force, the 
sections, were at least doubtful or perhaps loyal to tbo 
Parliament, and be was half sick of his mission. The 
nearest guard-room was that of the Maine on the Island, 

1 There were with hlto only Clmreler tunl one gemlnrme. 
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through tlio oldest and darkest streets of the university; 
tlioroforo ho drove his cliargo down to the river, and 
across the Pont-Neuf to the Goldsmith's Quay. They 
loft him thoro loss undor arrest than among neutrals. 

It was still light, moro or loss, in the street without; 
the Placo do Grfcvo boyond tlio law courts, across the 
Seine, was filling with mon; tlio lamps that swung 
over tho narrow stroots wore boing lowered for light¬ 
ing. The cloar noise that comes up from a Fronch 
town on long summer evenings was the chorus of 
that littlo scone. 

Tho militia guard of tho Island would neither fight 
for Robespiorro nor dotain him. They had paid little 
hood to tlio Commimo; tkoy had understood little of 
the Convention. Thoy found Robespiorro among them, 
and wore somewhat ombarrassod. Ho sat, still powdered, 
careful and rostrainod at tho rough table which a dozen 
dirty uniforms, tho drippings of one oil-lamp, and the 
growing darkness infoctod with squalor. ITero was tho 
famous name thoy had hoard of so often—perhaps the 
Republic in person; thoy wore not ovor sure. They 
would neither fight for him nor dotain him. 

Had he remained thoro stoadfast to his first deter¬ 
mination, sleoping that night on tho planks of the guard- 
room and demanding his trial next day at tho bar of tho 
revolutionary tribunal, ho might have left tho Island safe 
to return to freedom; lessened indeed, part only of 
govornmont, but still alivo—ho and his theory alivo. 
Tho river was his bulwark; tho groat law courts, in 
whoso vaults ho sat half a prisonor, woro his rofugo. Iio 
guossod it, but thoro ran in him that fatal flaw of vision¬ 
aries, by which in easy times they loso thoir wealth and 
in times of tumult thoir livos; he could not judge upon 
or mould tho things under his hand, but continued to 
livo in tho things boyond tho world. A sharp accident 
persuaded him against himsolf. 
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Hannot, roloased at. last, had sought. Ilubospiorro at 
the Luxembourg, and had returned without him, Tho 
Commune had again scut out. t.o discover him. Thoro 
appeared in tho doorloss aroh of his refuge somo few 
liguros of t,ho Ilotol do Villo. They had oomo for him 
and had found him thoro, almost, tho last, of tho Five. 
Ho rofusod t.o follow thorn and to .stop outside tho law. 
Tho darkness grow. They returned. IIo sufforod him- 
solf to bo lod on by t.hoir ardour and their active habit.; 
lie eamo out into tho dying light. and no hand stoppud 
him nor was any bayonet. crossed. Ho passed through 
the labyrinth of tall houses, hnforo the porch, whoro, as a 
boy, ho had remembered the chapter of the eat.hudral and 
his e.ousin tho priest, that had loved him ; over tho old 
bridge of Notre Dame whoro tho river was still broad 
silver, and eamo out, upon tho Place do drove with his 
companions, who rejoiced as at. a kind of triumph. 

Indistinguishable in tho heavy darkness a crowd 
thoro disputed and eddied. There was a little faint 
acclamation: ho did not hood it,. They hurried him 
through tho uncertain hundreds t.o wart Is the high and 
delicate facade that, showed blacker against, the westward 
arch of tho night, and under the lowering sky of a re¬ 
turning storm. It soomod a c.reattiro ready for prey. 
Its tail, great, windows were all lit and menaced the west, 
like eyes; its stud of insurrection moved in it as though 
with a voice and an intelligence it could drive Paris 
against tho nation and hurl t.ho Convention from the 
sombre palace that stood up a mile away, a fortress 
against tho last bars of daylight.. That living beast, was 
tho Qoimmmo. It swallowed him up. 

^ Tho groat hall that ho entered upon tho first iloor 
was filled with men 1 and ablaze with candles. Save 
Couthon all tho rescued had arrived: like. Hannot, 
bound early in tho evening by half-a-dozen enemies and 
1 Ninety-seven higmul tho roll, hut thoro wore tniuiy more present. 
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easily cut loose later by a bandful of friends. They were 
surrounded by the Commune vigorous and creating 
vigour: without, an increasing crowd seemed to support 
them, and the Commune still gathered. One would 
have said in this first hour of the night that the Revolt 
was on the march and already victorious. But with 
Robospiorre himself, their standard of whom they knew 
so littlo, there had come in upon them tlny-paralysis that 
arisos from thought. The organisation ceased, the orders 
failed, his signature was wanting and remained wanting. 

There is not id the whole five years a moment in 
which tho man appears more nakedly than in this night 
which was his last. His unalterable principle, his failure 
in tho faco of things, his fixed purpose in morals, his 
final irresolution in action are the master-keys that read 
him. For four hours ho stopped tho advance of time 
with debate, disputing tho strict right of insurrection, 
doubting it, demanding persuasion. In tho heat of de¬ 
spair, of violent appeals, and almost of commands to their 
own king, timo racod by those men for whom time was 
everything; tho hours wont furiously on, uselessly, like 
an unharnessed rivor. 

But in tho Convention that same tide of time flow¬ 
ing was liaruossod and ground out action in a groat mill 
till ovory pulso of it producod a decision and completed 
a force. 

They outlawed tho municipality, Hanriot, at last tho 
five mombors thomsolvos. Legendre found wisdom in 
the stress, wont with a knot of guards and shut tho 
Jacobins wbore active Vivior was still in the chair; 
arrested him. The Convention named leaders for an 
armed force. Thoy sent throughout the dark stroots 
and to each of tho ill-attended, yawning sections a decreo 
to rouso and decide them; thoy caused to bo read at 
the crossways and shouted by criers their terriblo " Jlors 
la Loi /** which has been like tho boll of the plague 
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throughout French history ami which Buonaparte alono 
survived. 

The men in the Hotel do Villo hoard it,. At the 
extromo corner of tho drove whore the old Rue do la 
Vannurio then came in, the outposts of the Convention, 
had lit torches and wore trumpeting it out on the stroke 
of twelve to the mob in the square: conquering their 
irresolution; deciding them. Thu tocsin had ceased. 
There was a silence in the great room among tins rebels 
to hear the criers; some one ran out. and seized them, 
hut it was too late, the crowd was shaken, no gun-crew 
was formed. Thun as though to mark the silouco and to 
proclaim doom the tenuous chimes of midnight tinkled 
from the clocks of tho Boucherio, of the ('athedral, and 
of St. Jean; tho yth Thurmidor had ended and tho xoth 
rolled in the end. 

Tho air had boon very still in the unnatural heat ef 
the night, hut the first breezes before rain stirred with 
tho turn of morning, and upon tho silence which nothing 
had yet disturbed, save the subdued debate of the 
crowd, the occasional rallying cry of llanriot from tho 
windows or tho sudden shout of the “ /Ars la Lai ,” 
thunder broke. Revealed in sharp Hushes, driven by 
tho terror of the storm, tho doubters peured off home 
undor tho sheets of rain. Some hauled away their 
pieces, some abandoned them, until in the second hour 
of tho morning, when tho thunder had rolled oil* along 
tho river-plain and the rain withdrawn had refreshed 
tho oity with a new air, there remained hut a group 
hero and there gazing to no purpose at. the windows, 
and the half-deserted guns; twin shadows, men and 
cannon roUoctod in the pools of tho pavement. 

Within, tho wiser men had already despaired; but tho 
more dotorminod still wrestled with the man in whose 
quarrel, as they thought, they had challenged death. 
Tho wiser called for arms and had them piled upon the 
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table of the inner room; the more determined summoned 
Robespierre for the last time. He sat at the centre of 
the great baize table, enthroned, as it were, having on his 
left the mayor, on his right Payan, and before him the 
document all signed by his defenders and awaiting his 
name; the last arm of the defence at bay. 

For the appeal to the sections had failed, the messen¬ 
gers had returned to report only confusion, and the Com- 
muno bethought them of one section at least to which 
the more namo of Robespierre should be a shaft of leader¬ 
ship. The grave relic of Mansard which we call the Place 
Ycndome and in which the bronze pillar of Napoleon 
recalls at once in its majesty the embodiment of the 
Revolution in arms and in the marks of its fall the 
modern parody of insurrection, was a section under 
the namo of “ the Pikes.” Therein Robespierre had lived 
and to this tho last appeal was made. It was written 
out by Lorebours who alone survived of all that company; 
Payan, Louvot, Legrand had put their names to it—they 
laid it boforo Robespierre. He held the pen doubtfully 
and would not sign. A final urging disturbed him but failed 
to startle him into action. It proceeded from Couthon. 

Tho cripplo with large painful eyes came to him, like 
a reminiscence of his past four months of power ; a man 
upon whoso fevered debility far more than upon the 
croativo angers of St. Just Robespierre had been able to 
impress tho sanctity of his system. 

Couthon then, just released from prison, came in on 
tho arms of two gonsdarmes. It was past one o’clock; 
the columns of the Convention were on the road to 
the assault, there was not an hour left in which to 
decide. When Robespierre had thanked the men that 
supported his friend, and while his mind was yet moved 
by tho rounion of the proscribed, Couthon added his 
plea to all that St. Just had said more passionately 
and to tho hard phrases of Le Bas. 
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For half-un-hour nr more lit? boro tlio scene, tlio 
crowd of men standing and crying against liis princilplo; 
(lion slowly, with the half irresolution which had un¬ 
dermined him throughout that night ho traced the 
first letters of his mime. Ho saiv forming, in this aban¬ 
donment of all himself, the first signature that, over ho 
had put to rebellion; an insult to his single dogma and 
a denial of t.ho general will; ho dart'd not, achieve tho 
sacrilege. With that beginning bo ended ; ho refused to 
complete t.ho signature, and putting down tho pen, ho 
laid his head on his loft hand and stared at the papor 
before him. The cluck on the facade struck two. 

Tho scene was over. Whethor he had signed or no, 
nothing would have eomo of it save an abdication of t-lio 
cIobg consistency of his life. Time, which he had refused 
to consider, now overwhelmed him. Already the two slow 
mobs that the Convention had gathered were converging 
on tho Place tie Grove ; Burras from t.ho Quays, Loouartl 
Bourdon from tho markets hud met and joint'd their 
forces in front of the Hotel do Villo. No cannon opposed 
them. If Hunriof ran out to rally a dozen gunners 
it led to nothing hut his own rough handling ; he broke 
away covered with wounds, ran through the archway and 
hid in the inner yard of the Town Hall. The last 
remaining cannon of the defence wore mingled with 
those of the assailants and turned against the building. 
Leonard Bourdon and his following crowded up the groat 
central staircase and tho Commune had fallen. 

From tho windows of the main hall on the first, floor 
Lo Bas had seen tho troops of the Convention fill the 
square. Ho walked into the small room adjoining, took 
a loaded pistol, shot himself and fell death With the 
first light his enemies took him out and buried this 
soldierly, unlaughing man side by side with Rabelais in 
She damp narrow yard of t.bo St. Paul. The shot began 
what was for some a panic, for the rest a stupefaction. 
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Augustine, never worthy or decided, leapt out upon the 
cornico of the f;iyado, stood for a moment above the crowd 
and then dashed himself down upon the stops of the great 
porch. They picked him up yet living and carried him 
into tho lodgo. Lescot stood suddenly up and made a 
movement as though to defond his loador, but he had done 
no more than riso when the ond camo. 

For as Robespierre still sat motionless, his elbow on tho 
arm of his chair, his face turned downward and a little 
away from tho door, a boy of ninotcon ran up tho stair 
before tho rest and stood in tho entry. It was Morda. 
Leonard Bourdon followed close behind; but before a 
sign or an ordor could bo given Morda had raised his 
pistol and lirod . 1 Struck full in tho faco, his jaw shattered 
and his blood breaking over tho document bofore him 
Robespierro foil down; St. Just that had stood by all tho 
while, rocoiving tho inevitable with groat dignity and 
silence, knelt on ono knee bosido him and tried to 
staunch tho wound. Thon in a scono whoso details 
have remained to us but whoso impression is but a huge 
confusion, the conquerors poured in and occupied tho 
room with numbers. 


To this, which was tho true end of his life, little 
should bo added. Tho long hours that remained to him 
wore but a confused lethargy; dull pain, tho loss of blood, 
long fasting, lack of sleep drainod his life dry bofore tho 
guillotine could claim it. 

They took him on a stretcher to tho Tuilories whore 
all tho prisoners woro gathered, and, in tho room of 
tho Pavilion Marsan where he had sup pod the night 
bofore they laid him upon tho table, giving him for a 
pillow a deal box, and some ono handed him a pistol-case 

1 Soo Note II. at tho end of this book. 
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of cloth with which from time to time ho feebly tried 
t,t) wipe the ldood from bin fact'. 

When the mm hatl already risen they sent doc,tors to 
him, who, probing his mouth ami taking from it his 
broken teeth, yet drew no sound from him nor any 
gesture. Only his eyes, which remained bright, were 
fixed upon them all the while like those of an animal 
wounded. They bound his jaw with bandages and left 
him so, for chance visitors to stare at- all the long morn¬ 
ing ; and St. Just sat by his side, his eyes red and swollen 
perhaps from weeping, certainly from vigil. 

During those five interminable hours Robespierre 
neither moaned nor mumbled a broken word, but lay 
quite silent, though at rare intervals the guards jested 
about, him and his wound and his coming fate. Rut 
to this silence there was one exception, for as he attempted 
to reach his garter, which cramped and numbed his 
leg, an assistant, kinder than tins rest, stopped forward and 
loosened it for him. Then Robespierre whispered in¬ 
distinctly with his swollen lips, " Thank you, air ." 1 
Ktpiality was dying. 

It was long Indore noon when the prisoners were 
taken away to the uonciergerie; formalities of a certain 
length, the reunion of the other outlaws, the identifica¬ 
tion of each consumed the day, and it was not, till past 
five of the summer afternoon that the tumbrils rolled 
out of the great gates of wrought iron, 

A long and use leas agony marked the road to the 
guillotine. So slowly went the carts, and with snob 
frequent shocks and stoppages from the dense crowd, 
that the bare two miles of road took up nearly as many 
hours. On the Quai des Lunettes, where his familiar 
custom had half-endeared him to the stalls, the opticians 
and their workers saw him go by, and raised no cries. 
In the Ituo St. Denis, the line do la Ferromuio, past the 

1 TUU ui&u told it to Tctict, who told it to Mndiolot, 
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Markets, crowded windows and the reappearance of a 
luxurious world proclaimed the reaction; but especially 
in the Rue St. Honors all that society which, since 
the victories, was reconquering France, made a parade 
of enthusiasm—and the people echoed it. 

They say that at the western end the soldiers who 
had lined the whole way could not restrain the flood 
of the mob; the house fronts were filled; there were 
flowors and ceaseless acclamations. To one the Terror, 
to another unclean equality, to another madness, to 
another the Republic, to yet another the threat of 
punishment seemed to be passing in the tumbril. But 
as a fact it was only Robespierre. 

He hung limp and exsanguine from the cords that 
bound him to the cart; hatless, his stock lost, his light- 
blue coat dimmed with the accumulations of the night 
and the dust of prisons, his white nankeen short-hose 
muddy and splashed with blood, his head loose at the 
nock; he looked like a man swooning. 

It is not right to watch him thus, for the man had 
passed. I will not describe the end. Perhaps Carrier 
shouted behind the cart, perhaps they played some 
bacchanalian thing before the empty house of Duplay, 
perhaps a woman struck him in the Rue Royale. In 
the great square to which the guillotine had returned 
for this last sacrifice, the twenty-two were poured out in 
expiation, Robespierre the last. He gave, as they 
loosened his bandage, a loud cry of pain. The axe fell, 
and powder shook from his hair. 

• •••«* 

Political effort in its supreme achievements or 
despairs creates a certain illusion. Matters of a moment 
pass for things eternal. A mere battle, a single crime, 
are thought, as they stand up against and terrify the 
eager mind, to have arrested in some manner the slow 
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purpose of God, So it, was with this high combing of 
tho revolutionary wave. 

It was imagined at the death of this man that, tho 
West would abandon or attempt, with an ever diminishing 
energy the solution of that awful problem of political 
freedom whoso complexity ho had himself so little 
seized, A relief ran through tho kings; the rie.h began 
to draw breath carelessly, It was thought that tho 
Republic, which had certainly suffered madness, would 
leave no more effect than attaehes to tho memory of 
evil dreams. 

Whatever instinct or demand had surged up from 
tho blind depths and origins of mankind, that, primal 
appetite had, it was thought, sunk hack into its antique 
reptm 

But it is not so lightly, nor in so immediate a fashion 
that change can be provoked in tho development, of a 
civilisation. The universal reaction which men awaited 
could find no stuff; the theories counter to democracy no 
new philosophy in tho mere falling of a sharp stool 
To-day through the wide porploxit ies of a world ten¬ 
fold his own, the central thought, to whieh this man 
was registrar and whose propagation ho imagined to bts 
his mission, has reappeared to lead us t hrough unknown 
dangers to unknown destinies; for we are certainly on 
tho threshold of tho Republic. 

In dosing this hook, I turn again to himself, I 
romombor his grave for a moment. His hones, buried in 
a vague field of the suburbs, forgotten bennuth the 
dancing-floor of a common hall, were insulted for twenty 
yoara till they wore disturbed by the pickaxe in tho 
driving of a road for tho rich, and no one knows whore 
they lio. 

I return also to tho memory of the jejune, persistent 
mind which has haunted mo throughout the description 
of his fortunes. I foar to have dune him a wrong, 
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Such men may be greater within than their phrases or 
their vain acts display them. I know that he passed 
through a furnace of which our paltry time can re¬ 
imagine nothing, and I know that throughout this trial he 
affirmed—with monotonous inefficiency, but still affirmed 
.—-the fundamental truths which our decadence has 
neglected or despised, and is even in some dens beginning 
to deny. 

He saw God Personal, the soul immortal, men of a. 
hind with men, and he was in the company of those who 
began to free the world. God have mercy on his sou] 
and on each of ours, who hope for better things. 



NOTES 


NOTE I 

ON THIS AUTHENTICITY OF THE “ MKMOIHfl OF 
C UAU LOTT E HOB KB t' IK U U E " 

TintommouT the second chapter of this Bunk 1 hnve used the 
“ Memoirs of <'hmT«>t11' Robespierre," and us their authenticity lms 
hern doubted, I would explain at, some length how the doubt has 
arisen, nml upon what grounds l hav<v taken them to be genuine. 
It in a mutter of great imjiortanee to such u study as thin, because 
iho character of Robespierre eun only he read in the light of his 
boyhood and youth, and of that time we have no full rernnl nave 
that of hi« mater. 

The hiatory of the “ Mmuoiva ” ia this. A young revolutionary 
of 1K30 published after the death of Mademoiselle Robespiuire 
(or “do Robespierre," us alia preferred to be ealh-d) a hook which 
did not purport to be entirely from her hand, but wan Ida edition of 
tin' nmueroUH notes which »he had left for the tine of hint my, anil 
which, he Hard, had been handed to him by her exeeutrix, Millie. 
Mathon. 

The principal authority for regarding the “Memoirs" as 
spurious is a certain Crnkor, who was, in the earlier part of this 
century, an historian, and an ardent eritie. of, the Revolution. 
Ilia fmluno enabled him to make a very valuable eollection of 
revolutionary pamphlets nml material, the greater part of which 
is now in the British Museum ; and m» great wan his reputation 
during Ids lifetime that he was tillered some prodigious sum (I 
forget how many thousand pounds) hy one of the principal pub¬ 
lishing firms of this country (1 forget which) to write a history of 
the Revolution. 

By that process of copying which is the curse of history, hia 
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opinion upon those “ Memoirs ” has been so often repeated as to 
acquire a cei-tain fixity. Yet, if his original criticism be examined, 
it will bo discovered that he had no better ground for it than 
political bias. 

It would bo an impertinence upon my part to attack the great 
authority of Mr. Morse-Stephens, who is without question the 
only Englishman thoroughly acquainted with the history of the 
Revolution, and whose admirable work, the product of an Oxford 
leisure, has received its reward in an American endowment; but 
Mr. Morse-Stephens will not, I think, deny that in- this case he 
has meroly followed the authority of Crokor, for on reading 
Choker's MS. notes in the British Museum, I found upon the 
fly-leaf of the volume Mr. Morse-Stephens’ name, and I presume 
that the book was once his property. 

Now the argument in favour of accepting the authenticity of 
these “ Memoirs ” is simply the argument in favour of accepting 
the authenticity of any book that may be presented to you until 
some conclusive evidence of chicanery or forgery can be produced. 
If indeed the book had been published as proceeding entirely 
from Charlotte Robespierre's own hand, then one would have 
grave suspicions of the honesty of its publication, for she was 
not in the habit of long consecutive literary composition, and 
some parts of the style are evidently those of another hand; but 
since the book was not offered under any such guise, but frankly 
edited as the compilation and working together of her notes by 
anothor, there can bo no question of false motivo in the matter, 
and any one desiring to suggest that the relations given in them 
were not from her pen would have to prove one of three things— 
oithor, first, that Charlotte was of a character quite different from 
that which the author of those “ Memoirs ” betrays; or, secondly, 
that Laperronayo was so untrustworthy a man that anything pro¬ 
ceeding from him was open to suspicion; or finally (and this 
would bo the best proof of all), that in some one important part 
of the “Memoirs” a statement demonstrably untrue, and one 
which Charlotte and he must have known to be untrue, is made. 

None of these three proofs against the authenticity of the 
“ Memoirs ” or against their veracity exists. 

Charlotte’s character is perfectly well known. She had many 
acquaintances throughout her long life, and the Lebas family (who 
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were her must intimate friends, and who occupied an honourahl 
pica!iuu in tim society uf the l hiiversity as lute us the thin 
umpire) have been able tn give ns elcur and consecutive ai 
lUM'intnl of her character m her age, us the private letters am 
memoirs of the Revolution give it of her youth. She wuh aumc 
wlmt hitter and jealous ; reserved ; a little vain (there win e.voi 
seme talk of a oouitship with Kme-hr >); strongly attached to lm 
brother, ami not particularly political. She could have no kim 
of motive in making him out this or that, rave the motive o 
domestic atli-eiiou, which Would, of course, prevent her frul; 
including the le.n favourable anecdotes that might attach to hi 
Youth, hut which would not idled, the neutral matter of whir] 
the “ Memoirs" are principally c-mpo .ed. In a word, alia wn 
cxudly the worn m whom one would expect to leave the note 
which she did leave ; they contain not a few allusions to lie 
quarrels with those whom she feared were acquiring too great 
domestic, iuthieuee over her brother, and in all of them she dn 
covers herself to lie precisely what Urn tradition of her charade 
would make her. 

Laperronaye’a eharader is also well known ; he was a youu 
and enthusiastic. radical, who more than once suffered at 111 
hands of the Restoration for his political opinions. lie win 
an such enthusiasts must of their nature he, a simple nun 
and while bin own relation of political events would almoi 
certainly he exaggerated and biassed, such a cold forgery n 
Cruker Miggenta (a forgery requiring, moreover, an intimate knov 
ledge of human nature, a great self restraint, and a vie.t readiiq 
is ullmly alien to such a type of mind. 

Ah tn the third method, the discovery in theae “ Memoirs ” < 
ft delinite falsehood, I will treat, of in a moment. Meanwhile h 
me examine the methods which (Jroker used in his uualys 
uf the hook. 

He wrote an article in the Uuuvttrly AVtuVie, a periodical i 
that time remarkable for its ability in attack, professing to re vie 
tliis with other memoirs that, had been sent him by the mlito 
and he proceeds to the eati; feeliou of the middle class of U 
time, hut certainly to the satisfaction of no historian, to delimits 
the autlumtieity of (Jimrlotie’s notes in the following fashion : — 

In the first place he impugns the morality of the puhlishe 
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Ho does not impugn it by saying this publisher upon such and 
such an occasion was guilty of such and such a trick, or wittingly 
foisted such and such a forgory upon the public, he simply says :— 

“In England the assertion of any man of letters or of any 
respectable publisher that a work was printed from the MSS. of 
a person lately deceased, would never be questioned—we regret 
to repeat that it is quite the reverse in France.” 

It is difficult to see why Croker was at the pains of going 
further. If French publishers are notorious rogues, it is evident 
that any book proceeding from a French firm lies under grave 
suspicion, and the onus jprobandi in the matter of its genuineness 
lies upon the firm that has the temerity to issue the book. 
According to this theory it would bo necessary for every French 
publisher to issue as a preface to all posthumous and most con¬ 
temporary works a complete and exhaustive proof that in each 
particular case ho had acted honestly. 

But though this assertion of Crolcor’s (had he soriously in¬ 
tended to propound it dogmatically), woidd have been sufficient 
for his whole argument, ho has the grace to go into a little more 
detail, and attacks the honesty of Laperronayo. The basis of 
his distrust of Laperronayo is that Laperronayo was a radical, 
and was prosecuted by the Government for his political opinion. 
There is not a single atom of proof produced by Croker to show 
that Laperronayo was a dishonest man, saving the fact that he 
was a radical and that lie suffered such prosecution. I will 
admit that 1 ' mud it a trille disconcerting to discover that some 
men regard as criminals all young liberals who live by lecturing 
and their pen. lie does not say, “ Laperronaye once forged this 
or that,” nor does ho ovon bring forward what is usually easy to 
bring forward in the case of violent politicians, examples of his 
exaggeration or misstatements; he simply says that Englishmen 
will always look with suspicion upon those who are prosecuted 
by monarchic or oligarchic governments for their political opinions. 
A postulate so puerile, and one so destructive to the credit of the 
whole English historical school, would seem incredible did not 
one know the kind of man who was writing and the kind of 
audience for which he wrote; nevertheless it is the only argu¬ 
ment this astonishing man brings forward to destroy the value 
of Laporronaye’s edition, so far as its author is concerned. 
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X turn ni'W to the mow serious part of his argument: the 
part in which lit* attempts to prove special points in order to csiuhlhb 
liia view. I gi\n tlunu in their order, and I iliink my readers will 
admit that they are not pat tirulnrly convincing. 

First he says that 1 ,apeilonayn could not have had the 
“Memoirs" hermse Mdlle. de Hohnspierro'a whole property wiu 
left in her will to her ho.it and fiietid Mdlle. Matliou. 'l’lte ah 
HlU'dity of til is should he evident, on the fate of it. People 
bequeath their literary propetty everyday to tle-ee who will lmv t 
to call in aid for its editing ami puhlie.ttion. Bui it heeoitie.H .still 
morn ahmml when mm knows, what t‘inker apparently did not, lml 
wlmt at that lime many living men emild have t*«!d him, tlml 
Taiiperronaye was an intimate friend of the house, that he wuh it 
continual conference with Millie, do Uohf.tpieire, uud that Mdlle 
Mathon made no protest ug.iiust the app-aranre of the ho><k. 

Secondly, he complains that the style i« in tunny parts “ eett 
tiinmlly smelling of the three great days” of tSp», “ no merit liki 
what a pour old recluse would have hammeretl out than it is U 
Marot or Rabelais." This is rank nmmemie. If he is alluding ti 
the phrases that proceeded from Lapernumye's own pen, of coursi 
they smell of tH^o, just as this hook which I have wiitten smells 
or at least I lmpe it smells, of the year tnot. But if he ii 
alluding to the phrases which are supposed to proceed frott 
Mdlle. de Robespierre her?elf and to form parts of her notes, 
can only say that if is utterly unfounded. It i > not vety easy ti 
distinguish the slight diHWenees of style that urteo in the lifetime 
of one person. Mdlle.de Kobe ipierte may have kept strictly it 
her old age to the phrases of 171;3, or she may have, as mos 
people do, altered a little with the time ; hut tlm simple word 
iu which her hrothet’s youth is noted down belong to no put 
tioulnr kind of modern French style. They uie perm, th straight 
forward atid plain. There is not an expert iu the world thu 
could, decide from the words or their order at what time hetwee 
1760 and 1840 they may have been written. 

Thirdly, he says that her age (she was over seventy) “ wo 
rather lute to set about writing memoirs." This again is not 
sense. I repeat, the hook does not profe s to he of Mdllt 
Robespierre's own composition ; it professes only to lm an edifin 
and putting together of a muss of notes which she had jotte 
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down in the course of a groat number of years, and Croker’s 
contention that the mention of Levasseur’s “Memoirs” (a book 
that only appeared in 1829) proves the book a forgery, has not the 
least weight, since there is no reason that a woman over sixty 
should not take note of the literature of her time. If some 
elderly English lady were now leaving a number of notes 
of, let us say, the Indian Mutiny (which is further from us 
than the Revolution was from 1829), it is ridiculous to imagine 
that she would be incapable of noting some important book upon 
the subject which had appeared this year, and which seemed to 
her to be libellous or false in connection with the character of 
some actor in that episode whoso reputation she had at heart. 

Fourthly, ho makes groat case of Robespierre’s being spoken 
of as belonging to two successive parliaments, and calls this “a 
slip of Laperronuyo’s youthful memory.” This again is absolutely 
puerile. Whether the inaccurate phrase is Laperronaye’s or Mdlle. 
do Robespierre’s is immaterial, it is just such an error as would 
never appear in a forgery, and as would appear in rough authentic 
notes joLfcod down from memory. Every child in a French 
school knows that Robespierre was not a member of the second, 
but only of the first and third parliaments of the Revolution; 
Mdlle. do Robespierre knew it, and Laperronaye knew it as well 
as Crolcor (for instance) would know that the short peace of 
Amiens interrupted the Great War, of which one nevertheless 
talks and writes as a continuous struggle of twenty-two years. 

It is evident that upon such arguments as the above one could 
prove any authority in the world to ho doubtful, but there is in tlie 
whole of this long article just one clear bit of evidence, and only 
one, and as might bo oxpoetod it goes against Croker’s contention, 
lie speaks of the letter upon p. 126 (of the 18th of Messidor of 
the year II.) as obviously false from the forms of recrimination in 
which it is written; it is an angry and almost passionate com¬ 
plaint against the way she is neglected. Crolcer asks whether 
it is possible to believo that such a letter would have been sent to 
Maximilian, “ who was her brother’s master and hors.” 

It was published by Courtois (when that enemy officially 
editod the papers seized in Robespierre's bouse) as being addressed 
to Maximilian. On the face of it, it ih improbable that Charlotte 
would have addressed such a loiter to Muximilion, and Croker 
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should have ktiiuvn fh.it t’nurfnln very often omitted mutter in 
order to turn tlif (' <l!irfi"it lu'niimt Robespierre, lit* cannot be 
called a Mfrti<u $ i*ritn* whn aerept < wvrrilieathm anything 
which uuy tend t<> support bin "uo tin t»ry, yet this is jn.st, wlmfc 
t'roker (lid. If Croher hud looked up the original in the 
archives hi* would have found that the letter was not written to 
Maximilian hut to Augu nine ; it i.-t h>\ her younger brother, 
whom Charlotte is reproaching for not venting her on his return 
fium the South, and we know that she hud a standing ipiarrel 
with him which Robespierre was always Irvin;' to settle, 

l think l have juiflieiently shown that (’inker is utterly 
unreliahle, and an it in print’ipdly upon Cvokrr'n authority that 
doubts have hern rant upon these " Memoir. " 1 think it will also 
ha admitted that, until something more definite ean he In ought 
against tlieui, the " Mennurn " must he taken an mir priueipal • miren 
of information upon Ituhespiene'n ehildhood and youth. I eaunot 
refrain, however, from eoncluding hv quoting a eharaeteristie. 
pencil m»te whieh Croker has hiimudf added in the npiiit of nn 
(‘xt'iji vununm titum on the margin of hi' nivenm-i e cay : 

u It in mac ndmitird f' he writes, " that ihr C,Umrteily Review 
ww riijht, and that tfa'ne ‘ Mnnoii* ’ war a >.:fi ■!>:> fiihriratinn, hut if 
it had nut hfrn/>>r thin rj-pnaurn iltry »till hurt' pnnm-it fur 

authentic f* 

There, in a nutshell, i« the spirit whieh always runs through 
this kind of falsification of history. A writer, popular for some 
moumutury reason, develops a long pron**» of renaming upon 
certain postulates which lie nllirms with eommeudahln vigour, 
hut which lie does not him .elf tako the trouble to prove, B, Cl, 
and P, eminent, and reliable men who have heard that A is an 
authority, and who are writing upon some cognate subject, nmm 
across this point; they have no time to look up the whole of tlm 
authorities ; they turn to an index and they discover that tlm 
only man who has treated of it is A, They run rapidly through 
bin eoncluHtuim and admit them into their own narintives, Their 
Work, Hiuni it is valuable upon any matter whieh they have 
examined, in reaid hy tlm general public; the single point no 
quoted itt accepted with tlm rent, ami at last the. false roiielmmm 
arrived at hy one charlatan in this one rimtt'-r is perpetuated on 
tlm well-founded authority of a dozen honest man with whose 
labours it is intermixed. 
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NOTE II 

ON CERTAIN SITES MENTIONED IN THIS BOOK 

There: will perhaps be among my readers a certain number 
who are familiar with modern Paris, and I take it that they will 
find some interest in the discovery of the exact sites mentioned in 
this book. The original buildings have nearly all disappeared; 
their emplacements, however, are worth tracing. 

The Jacobins .—The Dominican Convent of the Rue St. 
Honors, in whose chapter or refectory the club originally met, 
in whose library they held their sessions until May ’91, and in 
whose chapel they sat for the remaining three years of their 
activity, stood exactly where the covered market called “The 
Marchd St. Honord” stands now. Indeed, that market was 
created by the Convention in a decree purposely designed to 
obliterate the memory of the famous hall. The entrance to the 
club, three arches surmounted by statues of St. Dominic and 
St. Catherine of Sienna, was almost yard for yard in that part of 
the northern side of the Rue St. Honor'd where the “ Rue du 
Marchd St. Honord ” now comes into it. Of the original build¬ 
ings nothing remains. 

Duplay's House .—This house stood upon the site of the 
modern No. 398 of the Rue St. Ilonord. It is on the northern 
side of that street, about a hundred yards before you get to the 
Rue Royale, and just before the opening of the Rue St. Florentin. 
The house may be recognised, apart from the number, as that on 
either side of whose central doorway stand a jeweller’s shop and 
a furniture shop. It is the property of M. Vaury, whose bakery 
is next door. 

There has arisen upon the origin of the present building a 
discussion which once possessed a certain interest, but the solu¬ 
tion of which is now so thoroughly arrived at that the quarrel 
may be almost neglected. It will suffice for this note if I say 
that without doubt not a particle of the original building remains, 
but, save that the front upon the street is a good deal deeper tbar 
it was originally, the plan of the house is much what it was \s 
Robespierre’s time. 
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This horn-e w.m, liming p lw Revidoliou, of eompamtively jdiidit 
cou-trucMmi; it w.i. only i««• •<P*ro\ -> bt.;h in ft. nt, and with u depth 
uf one r t'lsi. Tht' bad,, at tin' end "f a emir!v.nd, wu.n u! n only 
two *it.in*Yfi high ; uud tn<* Kwk uud fr *ut wi'iv mined pt isTi-lv ns 
they h:p now by u wnr.; mi the w** t>jn i*!«■* tint i**, mi the left 
Hide t.f tlm courlyaid ns vtm none m under tin' gate; but tlwro 
wus in* rorrt\H[i»*n-iiu,: »’.t Imn win*' oppositem there is now, them 
was only u liitUik walk In th« year* l K11 and iHin two hiirrev. 
nivn re mu druriimm destroyed nil the msg.n.d wall i, uutl them 
wmt' even lit*w found it»**!»•» iai«i; it w w d* teumm d to make the 
huUrte unit'll higher, utul thn Walls of thn mtginal two Sturt*)it Were, 
ueeording tn tht' iuvhi!i'rt‘.H report, n >4 unuly »tn*tig enough to 
bear tin' weight, Tuny u**ro pulbd d>*«u, tlm present limi e um 
vui*ed tn its nix »r**y and thn nn tmu wnu; wa t added, Tim 
carpenter’# shod that atood in thn court) t»rd wan nt Urn name tium 
tukmi nwny. 

M, Surdou, who pieeieumH a very valuable collection of revolu¬ 
tionary MSS. and do> mimnN, was under tlm impress »ion that tlm 
limttm we now ueo nt tlm origin d budding. It in turn that Um 
actual Kpiinn of Robespierre's room stilt nxmt.s mur*auoh'>l In four 
WiiIIh, tmtl that tlm plant* whom thn obi window was ut or> upnd by 
thn present wimlnw overlooking tin* murJ)»r*i. It i« thn imddlti 
window ou thn In ft on thn fust ih-m', hut tlm ih etis iimi an to 
whether thn room i« will! in exi.iteime i« a malbr for metuphy- 
HieiiuiH rathur thiui hint-mmim. When you h ivn taken anuy thu 
lUmr, tlm coiling, and thn four walla of a room, ami in tin* new 
Inman you reproduce on much thn mum tultiahmt n new eel of 
walla, Ilnur, ami ceiling, havn you atilt got thn original loniul 
Thn iliaeusahm in a tritle *iehulu<tu\ 

'The Unum in thn Hun Sainttm>jr, Thin house, where holies, 
pierre lived for two years before lm became tie* guest of tlm 
Dupluya, still exinU, and bourn tlm number 64. Timm is nothing 
about it vary wall worth remarking, and it i« imj»o>mhie to ha 
quite curtain which rooms ho oee.upied. 

Tlm Manhje, in which uumt of tlm time of tlm Cmmlitunut 
Aaaumhly yvos ajmut, all that of thn !mgntl<iiiv« Awmuihty, and 
that of the Convention up to May 17*13, Iuu* been daatroyed hy 
the emuitructiou of the Run do Uivoh ami tlm Run C.mtighune. 
IU Bite would lie mainly in tlm roadway, hut would partly ovur* 
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lap the Bodega at the western corner, and to a much greater 
extent the row of shops at the eastern corner. There is a certain 
irony in the connection of such modern uses—a drinking bar 
for the foreign rich and a dressmaker for the foreign rich—with 
such a past. The principal approach to it was down a narrow 
lane called “Passago des Feuillants,” which ran more or less in 
the centre of what is now the Rue Castiglione. 

The Hotel <le Ville was, of course, destroyed in the Inter¬ 
nationalist and Collectivist revolt of 1871. The great central hall 
on the first floor occupies space for space very much the same site 
as the hall in which tho principal meetings of the Commune were 
hold, and in which Robespierre was arrested and wounded on the 
morning of tho iotli Thermidor. The groat square in front of it 
(once tho Place de Gr&vo, now the Place do l’Hotel de Ville) is 
much larger than it was in the time of tho Revolution; it was 
thou irregular, rather triangular than square in shape, and barely 
nioro than half its present size. 

Finally, if such a detail can interest the curious, I may remark 
that the guillotine of Thormidor stood very near whore the Obelisk 
is now in the Place do la Concorde, a few yards to the north and 
west of it. On iho site of tho Obelisk was the great statue of 
Liberty which David had designed. 


NOTE III 

ROBESPIERRE’S SUPPOSED ATTEMPT AT SUICIDE 

It is not without interest to attempt to dotormine whether ot 
no Rohespiorro attempted suicide on tho morning of the 10th 
Thermidor in the Hotol do Ville. That pistol-shot was, as I have 
said in tho text, practically the end of his life, for he lay but half 
living and bloodless for the remaining hours of tlie day until his 
execution in the evening. It is also of great interest from the 
point of view of an analysis of his character. So important has the 
question appeared to historians that one may almost know in what 
category a writer on the Revolution is to he placed by noting his 
treatment of tho doubt upon Robespierre’s wound. 
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M. Aulurd haa well «aid that there w no uhtoluta rertuiuty to 
ha arrived at in tin' mutter, find he hiumelf, bv fur tlm greatest 
living authority on tlm Revolutiou, im > refu •**<l to decide. Never- 
tlmlena when l remember thut history, which can always make 
mire of moral tendencies, can never ha absolutely wuro of fuels, 
and that tlm evidence it aecmva in hy it* nature of u kind that 
would nut lie admitted in a court of law, 1 think the question 
of KidiesJiiene’H supposed altciuj>t at Mucidr can he Helved with 
at lewd a« much e.ontidence as a do/,m eu etna pur.try doubts upon 
which it huK hecn ugreeil to accept a timd dec i.uon. 

1 take it that Robespierre ditl not shoot himself, hut that his 
wound WUB iulhcted hy Merdu, shouting, n« he suVs he did, fmm 
the door, and l think the following process of proof lends to that 
opinion a weight whieli no generalities upon Robespierre's rliur- 
aeter can pos-uhly outweigh. 

Here in a lint of the doemmuita whieh have decided upininn 
upon either wide. 

First and most important the report of the doctors amt. by tlm 
Convention to examine the wound when Robespierre lay bleeding 
on the table in tlm Tuileries. 

Secondly, the deelariitmu of 1 hilue which u-*erts, a year later, 
that he euw Kobenpiene extended hy the table before any oua 
came in, before, that is, the troops of the Convention had thrust 
open tlm door. 

Thirdly, Galium distinctly ate tea that Merdu Sired at Cotillion 
and mioHod him, and that Rnbespieue had laid hy hi» side before 
tlm irruption of the troops of the Convention, u pistol nud its 
ease hrotight in from tlm selection of uinm in the adjoining room. 
It woh with thin pwtol ease of no ft leather, huvm Gullnis, that 
Hohaapierre wuh wiping Ida wound during the long hours of hie 
agony in the Tuileriea. 

I flatly, there ia the declaration of Merda hiumclf, mole some 
little time afterwards, that lm abut at Contlum and mhned him, 
and that ho them abut Robespierre, uml with thin declaration ia a 
maafl of the moat evident nunawme, Hitch ua that he leapt at 
Itoboapiurro with a great award, and pointing it at Ium throat 
staid, “ Thorn ia u God. 1 ’ 

There are one or two other deekrutiutw of lea-, importance, 
hut I omit thorn hocauae they are either absolutely imwomukbld 
with the facta, or at third hand* 
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Now it is evident that our judgment reposes upon two very 
different kinds of evidence. First, wo have the testimony of men 
mom or loss ooneernod to obtain favours from the victors or to 
defend tho memory of the victims, and tending, therefore, to give 
a particular version of their own. Secondly, wo have a quasi- 
scientilie, document into which there could ho no object for 
introducing support of one theory or of the other. It is evident 
from the mere aspect of the doctors’ report that it was written 
hurriedly, and from its terms that it purports to ho nothing hut 
a short, rather conventional and confused statement of the nature 
of the wound drawn up in technical language. 

It ho happens that, nearly all the judgments upon that famous 
pistol shot have been based upon the contradictory ovidoncc of the 
first category, while the document, which, so far as I can see, is 
obviously more reliable, has been more or loss neglected. 

If one takes the personal evidence offered, one conies to some 
such tangle, as this: the shot was said to have been fired by a 
hearty anil irresponsible boy, 1 who had the greatest interest in 
making up the story. On the other band, Bourdon, who was there, 
backed up his claim to a reward. lie also claimed and got hack 
his pistol from the Hotel do Ville whoro it had fallen. lie was 
known to have hold a pistol as he entered the door, and lie fired 
at least at Coulhon, lie wove into his declaration the wildest 
gasconading, and instead of making it on the spot, lie waited 
until the, next day to appeal for a reward. Against this you havo 
the testimony of a man far more reliable, an cm ploy 6 in the Town 
Hall, who a year later testifies that he saw ltohospiorro lying 
upon the floor before this boy and Ins armed companions entered 
the room. It is plain that on evidence like that no one can make 
tip their mind either way, and the only result of it is that while 
the more romantic of historians havo inclined to accept Morda's 
version, it is the more precise who havo defended tho theory of 
suicide. 

This latter conclusion is, however, rondorod untenable, I think, 

1 I hope this liar and lmrtl fighter was of Gascon blood; but it is im- 
posaiiilo to say ho definitely, though he was certainly southern. Ho was 
horn in 1774. joined the army after Thernddnc, was promoted from the 
ranks and died from wounds received at tho UcroHina, 8 th September 
1812. Ho wuti oolouoi of tho lut CIiuhsouih at tho lirno. 



by tlm evidence nf tin' ibe-tor t' r**j•<-rt. Wn know that Ruliespior 
hii' l been fit ting in a kind of imut de -pa.r t‘<• r : hiui< lium, with V 
It-ft elbow Uji -n Sill' t iTm, hi f"!i‘h<- id Sr.i!,ill.' Upt-n hi left, h;m 
thi' right f.iib' "f Iti.'i f.me t -w.tr in th*• great uin-b-w, anil the li¬ 
able uf it t-1w.ti'il i tin' il—'V. N'iw w ti Sixji 1 il-iin tint ihictii] 
report, though that report i i r.itI mt mufti md (;u Hr. lhVliw h 
well pointed nut), th.it tlii* rnmrd dmvfmu uf tlm wound w 
from tlii' lower purl uf tlm left cheek lour thn uu.-.n downwan' 
ehutteiiug tlm hover h-ft jaw m;d p i; iu,: nut. apparently at i 1 
back nf tlif itfi-k, fur jin bullet \su.-i found in thf Vu-uiul. There w 
iiu murk uf burning ur uf powder mi the :-km. Tim wound \v 
nutull and rb-un, Ulld thorn i I II" tbmht th.it till' 1 -ulb-t WUH I'd 
Hult'r.ihly di'tlfi ti-d by the limm. Tlm u-.t-b-r b.n only to put 1 
own light bund into tlm u\\ k w.ir.l p-- -iti--u required to iullii’t mi 
a wound upon hiuiMidf if indeed it bo pn. d-h* to iippn-fin 
the- extreme improbability of u meuT turning u woapou again 
himself iu mn’li n t'uutortod ge-.ture ; mpeeuby if this wi-ro do 
in u tuouu'ut nf excitement. If tlm idiot m-o really tired 
Merdu, everything iu explained. Coming from tlm whole bmp 
of u very large puhlie oiliee, it wan ne<re or lens upent, nnd hen 
tlm detlertion ut the lume. The wouu-l w.m un dl mid eli-n 
which it rertiunly would not have hern eomin ; fr >m u weapon , 
inch nr two from the fime, nnd tiuuily, llmt there should he 
murk nf burning or puwdur upon tlm «kin, itmunn to mo a 
oluuive. 


TUB END 
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“A," names of Jacobins under, 194 
Abbey of Ht, Waast, 42 -43 ; gives 
scholarship to HttbuMpit^rro, 51; 
do Kuban abbot- of, 112; Hobos- 
piorre revisits, 156 
Aendomy, of Arras, 50 57 ; Carnot 
received in, Duo do Guinea a 
guest of, 05 ; of Mot/., Robes¬ 
pierre's prism from, 58; of 
Amiens, failure of Robespierre to 
obtain prism of, 59, 60 
Actor*, debate on, 09 
Aix, Archbidiop of, Robespierre 
replies to, 79 ; his protest, on 
Civil Constitution, 115 
Alhmmmi, Royal regiment, desert, 

185 

Alliance, of Austria ami Prussia, 

168 169 

Alsace, claims of feudal lord* In, 
>74 

Amur, mentioned, 258, *64 
Amanry, Cafe, site of Renton club, 
80 

Americans, at bar of National 
Assembly, 109; resemblance of 
lsnard to, tbt 

Aneien rAjimt, Robespierre t y plead 
of, tj ; spirit of, 14; contrasts of, 
at ; literary iutinnmse in, 50; 
antl-CatboHoism of, 112-113 
Anglns, Rolssy d', see " Dolssy ” 
Antoinette, see "Marie" 

Ajamtacy, of priests, aXo a8t 
"Appeal to Artesian People," 
Robespierre's first pamphlet, 66 ■ 
67 


Arms, of Robespierre family 41, 
and n. 

Arras, described, 43-44 ; academy 
of, 56-57 ; College (V, 51; Robojs- 
plerro returns to, 53 ; elections 
in, 67 ; Robespierre revisits, 156 ; 
anger of, against Roland, 217 
“Artesian People," sec "Appeal” 
Artois, province of, described, 42- 
44; debate on taxes of, xoo, toy 
Artois, Comte d\ emigrates, 84 
Assembly, see " National,” " Legis¬ 
lative ” 

Audobrand, sonator, his anecdote 
of Mile. Robespierre, 49 n. 

August, 10th of, attack on palaoo, 
described, 188-192; gonoral of- 
foct of, 193-195, 207 ; eifoot of, 
on Roiiespierre, 195-197 ; modal 
commemorating, 199 
Augustine ItoboKpiorre, youngest 
of family, 49; scholarship at 
Louis lo Grand, 53; bis doafch, 

363 

An lard, quoted, 80 192 n. ; 

criticised, 96 n. 

Austria, see "Emperor” 

Avignon, mnssaoros at, 154; Km* 
peror domumls restoration of, 174 
Azemu, deputy for Audit, bis de¬ 
scription of 10th of August, 190- 

UJ2 

JUfTittM, of Robespierre, 46 
Rurbarotix, attacks Robospiarre, 
215; desciibod, 234 n. 

*•' 2 B 
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Barnavo, draws tip letter for 
Emperor, 169, and n. 

Barrisro, Ins early notes on Robes¬ 
pierre, 75; attitudo on 9th Tlmr- 
midor, 326; speedies on xotli 
Thermidor, 342, 343 
Bastille, fall of, 83; Robespierre’s 
comment on, 85 

Boanmotz, Robospiorro’s quarrel 
with, 107, and n. 

Bescnval, case of, 90 
Berohony, the colours at, 185 
Buthunc, Robospiorro visits, 157 
Bournonvilla, Minister of War, 235 
Billaud-YaronneH, Robespierre op¬ 
poses, 245; threatens Dnnton, 
286 ; attitudo 011 9t.l1 Thermidor, 
327-328; hia speech on 10th 
Thermidor, 338-342 
Biron, defeat of, 185 
Birth, of Robespierre, 39 
Bishop, sec tinder separate dioceses 
and names 

Bishops, thoir protest against Civil 
Constitution, 122-124 
Boissy d’Anglas, 323 
Bonaparte, sec " Napoleon'’ 

44 Bourdon,’’ of Notro Duma, 338 
Bourdon, Leonard, occupies Hotel 
do Villo on 10th Thermidor, 
362 

Boyhood, of Robospiorro, 50 53 
Breton club, 80, 81 ; origin of 
Jacobins, 97 

Bn'izo, do, Miruboau’s reply to, 82 
Bricz, 264 

Brissot, at Desmoulins' wedding, 
124; his power in 1793, 115; 
person described, 16(1 ; qtiairul 
with Robespierre, 168; forces 
war, 169; formation of (Jirondin 
ministry, 174-175, r8r—iff4; prin¬ 
cipal debate against Robespierre, 
213-314 

Britlaniquo, Hotel, Rolands at, 212 
Brittany, In the Revolution, 80 


Buissart, Robespierre’s letters to 
70 Hi 84 n. 

Buonarotti, 303 


Oahaukuh, Theresa, Robespierre's 
warrant of arrest of, 159, g I0 
Caen, Bishop of, s ( y 44 Kuuoliet” 
Cahim-.s, abstract, quality of edu¬ 
cated, 55 

Camille dos Motdins, see “ j) oa . 
tuoulins” 

Carnot, family of, 4^-47 ; received 
in Academy of Arras, 57; briefs 
Robespierre, <>3 

Carniult, Robespierre's mother, 45 
Carvin, settlement of Robespierre's 
family at, 40 ; they leave it for 
Arras, 42 

Catholicism, Rohespicrro’s attitudo 
towards, 1 to ; and history of 
l-'nmee, in 112; ami the schism, 

i.S.l 15s 

Onvaigiine, family of, 47 
Character of Robespierre, 12-18 
27 dS 

t ! bai lot to Robespierre, 48, and n , • 
4<), and n. 

Clmumettr, at King's trial, 221 222 
Church, Cambon proposed to dis¬ 
establish, 224 

Civil Corinth tition of clergy, 113™ 
no; signed by King, 122 
Clergy, see " Civil," Marriage of, 
Robe.’ijoene's at til udo to, 117 
College, of Arras, $t ; of Louis le 
(Hand, <;t ; Rubo-.pieno’s life at, 
52 ; King visits, 53 
Coin tint teeof 1 ’ul.lie Safety, formed, 
24,5 244 ; Robespierre enters, 
256 257 ; requires continuation 
of Terror and drags in Robes¬ 
pierre, 293; Thmmidor, 325- 
327 

Commons, election of, at Arras, 67 ; 
their oath in tho tennis court, 81; 




















INDEX 


entry of, Into Revolution, 106; 
and Mirabeau, 129 
Commune, of 10th of August, 197- 
199 ; Robespierre identified with, 
208; of ’94, no longer Parisian, 
319, 324; insurrection of, 355 et 
seq. 

Condd, question of, 1x9 
Condorcet, his view of Robespierre, 
219 

Conspiracy, the, against Robes¬ 
pierre, 323 

Constitution of I 79 1 J its break¬ 
down, 146 

Contract, see “ Social Contract ” 
Convention, first meeting of, 209 
Conzid, de, bishop of Arras; his 
patronage of Robespierre, 50-51; 
gives Robespierre a magistracy 
Cordeliers, club of, 289-290; Vieux, 
see “ Vieux Cordelier" 

Courrier de Paris , 219 
Court party, their attempt at re¬ 
action in October 1789, 91 
Cromwell, Lafayette compared to, 
182 

Crown, intrigues with the enemy, 
149, 169; a power of, in early 
part of war, 178 


DANTON, family of, 46 ; his flight 
to England, 144, and «.; his re¬ 
port from Belgium, 237 ; peril of 
in Dumouriez’ treason, 242-243 ; 
returns to stop the Terror, 277- 
278; last interview with Robes¬ 
pierre, 292 ; death of, 296 
Dauphin, Robespierre’s supposod 
allusion to, 108, and «. 

“ De,” see under separate names 
Debates, on Civil Constitution, 114- 
119 ; on the war, 161-164; on 
Robespierre’s ascendancy, 212- 
217 ; of 9th Thermidor, 332-349 
Deity, Feast of, 309-310 


383 

Desmoulins, Camille, at College 
with Robespierre, 52 ; rouses 
Paris in July 1789, S3; mar¬ 
riage of, 123-124 ; attack on 
Brissot, 158; Vieux Cordelier , 
278-286 

Dillon, General, his defeat and 
death, 184-185 

Dominicans, offer their convent to 
Radical club, 97 

Dubois-Craned, at siege of Lyons, 
267 ; abandons Robespierre in 
Thermidor, 347 

Dumouriez, described, 170-171 ; 
forces war, 174; first successes of, 
212; his defeat at Neerwinden, 
241 ; and treason, 242 

Duplay, described, 143 ; Robes¬ 
pierre enters house of, 143-145 ; 
elected to his section, 202; Robes¬ 
pierre in house of, in ’94, 300- 
304 ; his farewell to Robespierre, 
330 

Duplay, Eleanor, see “Eleanor” 

Duplay, Nicholas, 320-321, and «. 


Edict, against refractory priests, 
186 

Education, of Robespierre, 50-54 
Egalitd, execution of, 261; patron 
of Brissot, 166’ 

Eleanor Duplay, betrothed to Robes¬ 
pierre, 3q3 ; last walk with, 320 
Elections, of Arras, 67 ; of Robes- 
piorre to Paris, 203-205 
Elector, of TroveB, 169 
Emperor, supposod letter of, 169 ; 

war declared against, 174 
English lady, addressed by Robes¬ 
pierre, 60 

Ercherolles, Mile, d’, 267 


Family, of Robespierre, 40-48; 
probably Irish, 46 
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Families, of the Revolution, 46-47 
Fanatics, nature of, 29-31 
Father of Robespierre, see “ Maxi- 
milian-Bartholomew ” 

Fauchet, Bishop, 157 

Forn6, Bishop, 157 

Fouch6, recalled from Lyons, 311; 

conspires, 316, 319 
Fox, inn of, Jo 


“ Gallican Church ” in possession 
of orders, 124 

Girondins, first appearance, 156— 
157 ; Robespierre’s antagonism 
to, 167 ; attack Robespierre, 181, 
211, 217, <kc.; main quarrel of, 
with Mountain, 204-207; their 
position in March 1793, 236-238 ; 
their fall, 250; saved by Robes¬ 
pierre, 265; their end, 268 
Gorsas, 218 
Guadet, 172,182 


Hamel, preface, xiii; quoted, 60 
n., 121 n., 202 n., 219 n. 

Handwriting, of Robespierre, 59, 
and n. 

Hanriot, in 2nd of June, 249; in 
Thermidor, 337-341 

Hapsburgs, 168 

Helvetius, his bust broken, 226 

Herbert, power of, 262; his anti- 
Christian movement, 279; his 
fall, 290 

Hoche, 304-305, and n. 

“ Hors laloij ” 359-360 

Hotel de Ville, in Thermidor, 350- 

363 

House, of Duplay, see “Duplay”; 
of Robespierres, at Arras, 44 


Jacobins, origin of, 82, 96-98; 
Mirabeau’s last speech, 125-127 ; 
scene at, on 17th of July 1791, 
141 ; they applaud war, 161 ; 
great debate on war, 164-165; 
debate of Brissot and Robespierre 
in, 181-183; last speech of 
Robespierre at, and scene of 8th 
Thermidor, 321-322 ; closed by 
Legendre, 359 

Jews, Robespierre defends, 99 


Keralio, Mademoiselle de, 57, also 
“Madame Robert,” 143 n. 


Lafayette, attack on, in Jacobins, 
132; and Champ de Mars, 140- 
141 ; attempts to save crown, 
179; compared to Cromwell, 
182; exile and end of, 188 
Lally, Tollendal, and his son, 72, 
and n. 

Lebas, attempts to save Robes¬ 
pierre, 340; sacrifices himself, 
349 ; death, 360 
Lebas, fils, 349 
Lecointre, a fool, 328 
Legendre, Danton’s friend, shuts 
the Jacobins, 359 

Legislative Assembly, character of, 
I47-IS3 

Lepelletier de St. Fargeau, 89; 
hiB death, 328 

Letters, of Robespierre, to Buissart, 
77 - 79 . 84 ; to Duplay, 156-157, 
“to my constituents” 
Lightning-rod, case of the, 64 
Louchet, decides moment of Robes¬ 
pierre’s fall, 349 

Louis XVI., visits Robespierre’s 
college, 53 ; and Mirabeau, 127- 
130 ; flight of, 136-137 ; intrigues 
for foreign aid, 164; reads de¬ 
claration of war, 174 ; a prisoner, 
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192 ; his trial and death, 220- 
232 

Louis le Grand, College of, 51, 
52 

Loustalot, his absurdity, 117 


Machecoul, origin of Vondean 
War, 240 

Maillard, his appearance at Ver¬ 
sailles, 91-93 

Mairie, Robespierre handed to 
guard of, 356 
Maleslierbes, 231, and n. 

Marat, author of the Massacres of 
September, 202; trial of, 247 ; 
death of, 260 

Marie Antoinette, name of Robes¬ 
pierre’s godmother, 46 n. 

Marie Antoinette, Queen, writes, 
with Barnavo, letter provoking 
war, 169; death of, 261 
Marly, forest of, 14 
Marriage, of Robespierre’s parents, 
date of, 39 ; of Robespiorre pro¬ 
posed, 65 ; again proposed with 
Mile. Duplay, 303 
Marsoillaise, origin of, 177 
Martin Robespierre, tee “Robes¬ 
pierre ” 

Mass of Holy Ghost, opens Parlia¬ 
ment, 74 

Massaoros, of September, 202-204 j 
of Champs de Mars, 143-145 
Maximilian, tee “Robespierre” 
Maximilian - Bartholomew, tee 
“ Robespierre ” 

Maury, Abb 4 , 112-113, and n. 
Medal, tee “August” 

Merda, shoots Robespierre, 363 
Mirabeau, voice of, 10; and de 
Br&A, 82; Robespierre opposes, 
120-12 1 ; last struggle and death 
of, 124-128 ; bust of, broken, 226 
Miranda, 240-241, and n. 
Monasticism, 1x3, and ». 
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Monsieur, his reply to decree 
against emigrants, 159, and n. 

“Mouchoir du Priidicateur,” verse 
of Robespierre, 61 

Mounier, on origin of Jacobins, 97, 
and n. 

Mountain, quarrel of, with Gironde, 
195; character of this quarrel, 
205-209; approached by con¬ 
spirators in Tliorrnidor, 323; 
abandons Robespierre, 347 

Mountjoie, on origin of Jacobins, 97, 
and n . 

NAPOLEON, 284, 291 

Narbonne, 165, 170 

National Assembly, its general 
character, 69, &c. ; origin of the 
term, 75, and n. 

Neorwinden, defeat of Dumouriez 
at, 240 

October, march on Versailles, 91- 

93 

“Ophelia,” Robespierre's verses to 
(probably English), 60 

Orleans, tee “Bgalitd” 


Palace, of Versailles, attack on, 
tee “ October" ; of Tuillories, at¬ 
tack on, tee “August 10th” 
Paris, elections of, to Convention, 
203-204; attitude of, during 
Thormidor, 350, 353, &c. 

Potion, 134, 137, 160, 258 
Prairinl, law of, 310 
Priests, ediot against refractory, 
186 

Protestants, Robespierre defends, 
99; tee also “Jews” 


Reformers, general character of, 

4-5 
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Rdnatild, Oucile, 307--308 

Revolution, generation of, 14-21 ; 
character of youth in, 37 > nature 
of, 103-107 

RuhcHpiorre, Robert do, 41; ^vos 
do, 41; Martin (le, 42; Maxi¬ 
milian (t.lic older), 42 > Maxi* 
mihan-lhuTholumew, father of 
Robespierre, 45 > bis death, 41} 

Robespierre, person of, 6-n S eliar- 
ue.UH- of, 13-18, 27-38; birth ami 
descent of, 39 4 ! * » collateral 
descendant h of, 48, ami «. ; at 
college, 51-52 ; practises at bar, 
62 67 ; entry into HtateH-Urneral, 
09-75; bin first speech, 76 77; 
joins tbo llroion Club, 80 81 ; 
first acquaintance with power in 
October 1789, 02 -93 ; effect of 
Jacobins on, yfi 08 ; first general 
attack on him in Parliament, kvo ; 
quarrel of, with Reaumetz., 107 ; 
growing pupulurity of, u »8 109; 
Mb. Just first introduced t.u, 120 ; 
enters live hoUMoholtl of Duplay, 
140-145 ; diameter of his posi¬ 
tion during Legislative, 152 xS 3 » 
revisits native piovinuo, 156 1.57 i 
opposes war ami llrbmot, 163, 
181-183; is absorbed by Paris, 
196, 198 ; elected to Paris, 204 ; 
causes of his opposition to rivals, 
209; and of his later position, 
210 ; groat attack upon, 213 -a 18 ; 
Condor-cob's description of, aiy; 
demands death of the King, 225 ; 
and votes for, 229 ; enters the 
Committee of Public Safety, 256- 
257; saves the, 73, 265- 266; 
abandons Urn Moderates and 
Desmoulins, 283 -286 ; last dinner 
with Danton, 292; abandons 
Danten, 295 ; his idolaters in 
Duplay's 1 10use, 300-303 ; in the 
Feast of tbo Deity, 308-309 ; his 
last spoooh, 321-322 ; last morn¬ 


ing of, 330; fatal error of, on 
10th Thermiibir, 34.5 ; arrested, 

3 p); joins tlm Revolt, 358 ; re¬ 
fuses insurrection, 302 ; is shot, 
363 ; is guillotined, 365 

Roland, Madame, 143, ami n., 235 

“ Itosati,” 60 

UosicruciwuH, lodge of, at Arras, 45 

Rousseau, his theory, character, 
and effect of, 24 27 

Roux, communist, 251 n, 

HT. Fauokau, tte " Lepeiletier " 

Ht. Just, enters into Revolution, 
120*, his appeal to the Uirondo 
in the King's trial, 228, and n. ; 
enters Committee of Puhlio 
Mafety, 253 ; prepares Robes¬ 
pierre's entry thereto, 256; 
his report on the imprisoned 
(iiromlins, 258; notes received 
from Robespierre in report on 
Danton, 294 ; estranged from 
Robenpletre, 293 \ during night 
of 8lh Thernddor, 327 329; bln 
attempt to save Robespierre on 
9th Thernddor, 33 '-* 334 5 1 “ 
rcstoit, 349 

Modal Contiact, nature of theory 
of, 18 24; Rousseau'* pamphlet 
on, 25 -27 

TAt.MJerf, his mistress arrested, 
311 • attacks Robespierre in Tlmr- 

nddor, 334 

Temple, Robespierre deputed to 
guard, 203 

Terror, Robespierre's reluctance to 
face, 256 ; Danton troubled ati 
257; Robespierre admit#, 270 d 
»tq, 

Thdot, Catherine, 307 

Therasson, propose* puldio meetings 
of the great Committee, 26* ». 

Theresa, in " Cabarrus " 









